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ARTICLE I. 

THE HISTORICAL AND LEGAL JUDGMENT OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES AGAINST SLAVERY. 

By George B. Cheever, D. D., New York. 
[Concluded from Vol. XIL p. 770.] 

Patriarchal establishments of Isaac a/nd Jacob. 

Lepsius has noticed the great personality of Abraham^ 
and what he calls the non-prominent activity of I$aac. The 
contrast is indeed striking ; and the only interval in which 
we behold, in his circumstances, the patriarchal greatness 
and prosperity of his father, is the period of his sojourn in 
the land of the Philistines, recorded in the 25th chapter of 
Genesis. But Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaae 
(25: 5) ; and the account given of him some twenty years 
after Abraham's death, is as follows : " The Lord blessed 
him, and the man waxed great, and went forward and gra^ 
until he became very great ; for he had possession of flock^ 
and possession of herds, and great store of servaftta" ^26: 12~ 
14). Here the appellative for the greatness of bis househoj^ 
is the Hebrew f^^ia^ , the verbal from ' , signifying the wh^^ 
body of his domestics, or of tho?^ ifi^ his ^inployment^ \d 
eluding, of course, the herdsman and well-diggers. Co^r 

Vol. XIIl No. 49. 1 
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(Job 1: 3) the description of Job's very great honsehold, 
k*r na-n trm. There is no intunationof slavery, nor any ap- 
proximation thereto, in Isaac's family or jurisdiction. 

From him the same gifts of inheritajM^ descended witii 
the right of the fibrst-bom to Jacob, in whose family the pa- 
triarchal dominion and opulence passed from one person to 
twelve, in the CJonstitution of the Jewish State. During 
the sojourn of Jacob with Laban, there is no change 
of manners, no introduction or appearance of any form of 
slavery. Jacob himself is said to have served Laban for 
wages ; he was Laban's servant as well as his son-in-law ; 
and it is said that ^ the man increased exceedingly, and had 
much cattie, cmd mmdrservants and men-servants^^ n^ntiDsi 
(Gren. 30: 43). These went with him, when he fled from La- 
ban ; they were his Ji^^^ , his patriarchal establishment, when 
he met Esau, and sent messengers to his brother, saying : " I 
have oxen and asses, flocks, and men-servants, and women- 
servants (Gren. 32: 5). But his two wives, and his two women- 
servants, and his eleven sons, are described as his immediate 
family, and are set apart by themselves,— the handmaidens 
with their children, and Leah with hers, and Joseph and Ra- 
chel (Gen. 33: 6, 7). After a favorable interview with Esau, 
he travels on slowly, with his flocks and herds, to Succoth 
and Shajem, and erects an altar. 

But here at Shechem was perpetrated that murderous out- 
rage, by the sons of Jacob, in the sacking and spoiling of that 
ci^; remembered by the Patriarch, with a solenm curse, 
upon his dying bed. After destroying the males of the city, 
" all their wealth, and all their little ones, and their wives, 
took they captive." There is no account of the final disposi- 
tion made of these unfortunate captives ; but in this infa- 
mous transaction we have the first intimation of any possi- 
bility of the possession of servants, by violence and fraud, 
among the descendants of Abraham. 

Among the heathen nations, captivity in war was one of 
the most common modes by which men became slaves ; but 
in the history of Abraham we see the patriarch refusing to 
siainction such a transaction by his example. When he had 
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conquered those heathen marauders whb took Lot captive, 
the king of Sodom proposed that Abraham should give him 
the perstmsj and take the goods to himself^ dividing thus the 
spoil between them, on grounds easy to be guessed at from 
our knowledge of the morals of the Sodomites. But Abra- 
ham dedared that he would enter into no bargain with him, 
neither for goods nor persons: from a thread to a shoe- 
latchet he would take nothing* Aner, Eshcol, and Manure 
the Amcmte, might make what terms they pleased, but he 
himself would take nothing. 

Jacob's sdihorrenpe of the conduct of his sons is marked : he 
denouncedtiie whole wickedness of the murder and captivity 
of the Shechemites, and was beyond measure distressed by it 
He seems to have made it the occasion of a religious reforma- 
tion, commanding his household, and all that were with him^ 
to put away the strange gods that were among them, and be 
dean (Gen. 35: 2). Thus Jacob returned to the habitation 
of Isaac his father, who died in Hebron at the age of one hun- 
dred and eighty years, and his sons Esau and Jacob buried 
him. And Esau took his wives and his sons and his daugh- 
ters, and all the persons of his home^ in'^a niuSw-b^-nHj , and all 
his substance which he had gotten in the land of Canaan, 
and went into the country from the face of his brother Ja- 
cob ; for their riches were more than that they might dwell 
together, and the land wherein they were strangers could not 
bear them because of their cattle " (Gen. 36: 6, 7). Here the 
expression in'^? nittjurbs is clearly synonymous with M^ia^ in 
the description of the households of Isaac and Job ; it com- 
prehends domestics and dependents, the born in the house^ 
n'^a I'lij , and the hired servants, and all whose time and ser- 
vices, in a limited or definite apprenticeship, were bought 
with money of the stranger. 

The blessing of a birth-right conferred in itself no supe- 
rior authority upon one brother over the other ; but Isaac's 
peculiar blessing upon Jacob, on the occasion recorded in 
Gen. xxvii., made Esau tributary to his brother, as unex- 
pectedly to Isaac as to himself; for the arrangement had 
been quite the reverse, but for Rebecca's deceit and Isaac's 
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blindness. " Let people serve thee, and nations bow down 
to thee : be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's sons 
bow down to thee" (Gen. 27 : 29). There was the 
solemnity of a divine inspiration or compulsion in this, for 
Isaac felt that he could not revoke or change it; yea, and 
he shall be blessed, in spite of his stratagem and our disap- 
pointment. Behold, I have made him thy lord, and all his 
brethren have I given to him for servants (Gen. 27: 33, 37). 
The expression for servaMs is fi*^'??^^ , so that an unscrupu- 
lous advocate for the divine right of slavery might much 
more plausibly find it here, in the blessing upon Jacob, than 
in the curse upon Canaan. But the nature of this domina- 
tion is instantly defined, and the definition applies to both 
transactions. "By thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt 
serve thy brother; and it shall come to pass, when thou 
shalt have dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke firom off 
thy neck." Here a national subjection was meant, and not 
a personal servitude. 

Captives in Wa/r. 

That the divine reprobation rested upon the custom of 
making slaves out of captives taken in war, is manifest firom 
many passages. God never permitted it among the Jews 
themselves, when there were two kingdoms in conflict, and 
among other nations it is not unfrequently presented as a 
sin and misery, the result of a marked retributive provi- 
dence. 

Among heathen nations it was a custom to dispose of 
the captives taken in war by casting lots for them. This 
was the fate endured by some of the Jews themselves, who 
were thus disposed of, in some cases, for the most infamous 
purposes conceivable (Joel 3: 3). They have cast lots for 
my people, and have given a boy for an harlot, and sold a 
girl for wine, that they might drink." It was thus that the 
cities of Egypt were laid waste, and the inhabitants carried 
captive. No Amon is mentioned in Nahum, and it is stated 
that " they cast lots for her honorable men, and all her great 
men were bound in chains" (Nahum 3: 10). In the pro- 
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phecy of Obadiah^ the Edomites are threatened of Grod for 
their violence against the Israelites, and for standing aloof 
when the heathen carried them away captive, and foreigners 
entered their gates, and cast lots upon Jerusalem (Obadiah 
xi). They are also accused of " standing in the crossway to 
out off those that escaped," and of delivering up those that 
remained," and it is declared that, as they had done to 
others, so should it be done unto them (Ob. 14: 15). 
- In the same manner, the tribes and inhabitants of Tyre 
and Zidon, and of the coasts of Palestine, are arraigned, and 
assured of God's vengeance, because they had sold the chiU 
dren of Judah and the children of Jerusalem to the Grecians^ 
that ihej might be removed far from their border (Joel 3: 6). 
For this iniquity, God declares : " I will sell your sons and 
your daughters into the hand of the children of Judah, and 
they shall sell them to the Sabeans, to a people far off, for 
the Lord hatii spoken it" (Joel 3: 8). As a direct testimony 
of God in regard to the sinfolness of such a traffic, these 
passages are very important. The being sold in bondage is 
presented as one of the most terrible judgments of God upon 
a guilty nation. The same judgment is threatened against 
the sinful Hebrews themselves (Deut 28: 68), as the climax 
of all the curses pronounced against them for their sins : 
Ye shall be sold unto your enemies for bondmen and bond- 
women, and no man shall buy you;" ye shall be tossed to 
and firo for sale, as so many cattle, with the shame and the 
misery of being so despised and abhorred that no master 
will be willing to buy you. 

The despotism of such a dominion, even when it was in 
some measure lightened, and God began to redeem them 
from it, is graphically set forth in the confession, prayer, and 
covenant of Nehemiah and the people, returning from their 
captivity. " Behold we are servants this day in the land 
thou gavest to our fathers, and it yieldeth much increase to 
liie kings whom thou hast set over us because of our sins ; 
also, they ha/ve domimon over our bodies^ and over our cattle 
at their pleasure, and we are in great distress" (Nehemiah 
9: 36, 37). 

1* 
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The First Instance of Man- Stealing. 

There needed no law against man-stealing to assure the 
conscience of its being a crime ; and it has been a subject of 
wonder that the sons of Jacob could so deliberately and 
remorselessly plunge themselves into such guilt. But the 
steps in the history are logical forerunners and sequences. 
Events follow upon character, and one act produces another, 
with a perfect moral fitness and fatality. Anything might 
have been expected, any development could not have been 
surprising, after the dreadful tragedy at Shechem. The 
murderous sacking of that city, and the disposal of the cap- 
tives, had prepared the sons of Jacob, moved with envy," 
(the former passion having been revenge), for the crime 
of kidnapping. They took their choice between murdering 
their brother and selling him, it being only the providence of 
God in Uie passing of the Ishmaelites just then, from Gilead 
towards Egjrpt, with their caravan of camels, laden with 
spices, and balm, and myrrh, that suggested to them the 
merchandise as more profitable. So they sold Joseph to the 
Ishmaelites, for twenty pieces of silver. And the Midianite^ 
sold him into Egypt (Gen. 37: 28, 36). The word used for 
this transaclion is in both cases the same, 'T^tJ . And Poti- 
phar bought him, siJtJJJ?] . (39: 1). The word bought is from 
and the same is applied (Neh. 6: 8) to the purchase, for 
redemption, of the Jews that had been sold unto the hea- 
'then. Joseph is called by Potiphar's wife (39: 17), the 
Hebrew servant, "li??*?. Joseph describes the transaction by 
which he was brought into bondage in Egypt as man-steal- 
ing; for indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the 
Hebrews, ''Pi^M ah. The chief butter's description or desig- 
nation of Joseph, is that of a young man, a Hebrew, servant 
to the captain, ^155 '^^n? (Gen. 41: 12). 

In the course of Joseph's interview with his brethren, the 
word is very frequently employed, and they and Joseph 
use it to signify a bondman for crime. " Should we steal 
silver or gold? With whomsoever of thy servants it be 
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found, both let him die, and we also will be my lord's bond- 
men," tj*^???^ ^v^h (Gen. 44: 9, 17). " And he said, He shall 
be my servant " "i^?. " Let thy servant abide instead of the 
lad, a bondman to my lord," n:;^ (Gen. 44: 33). It 
signifies here the most degraded slavery, but it was a sla- 
very into which the brethren of Joseph well knew they had 
themselves, many years previous, most diabolically sold their 
own brother, for twenty pieces of silver. They were now 
threatened with the same bondage. 

Condition of the Israelites in I^ypt. 

The question next arises, in the order of the history, 
whether any of the greoit store of servants spoken of as for- 
merly belonging to Jacob's household, went down with him 
into 'Egypt to settle there. No mention is made of them, 
and only his own posterity are particularized in the census. 
" And Jacob rose up from Beersheba, and the sons of Israel 
carried Jacob their father, and their little ones, And their 
wives, in the wagons which Pharaoh had sent to carry 
him. And they took their cattle, and their goods, which 
they had gotten in the land of Canaan, and came into 
Egypt, Jacob, and all his seed with him. His sons and his 
sons' sons with him, his daughters and his sons' daughters, 
and all his seed brought he with him into Egypt" (Gen. 46: 
6, 7). "All the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt, 
which came out of his loins, besides Jacob's sons' wives, all 
the souls threescore and six (46: 26). The enumeration here 
is simply all that came out of Jacob's loins ; it does not 
prove that none others were with them ; and Joseph is said 
to have " nourished his father, and his brethren, and all bis 
father's household, with bread, according to their families" 
(47: 12). n^'^-bs tm . Joseph's own enumeration to Pharaoh 
was : " My father, and my brethren, and their flocks, and 
tiieir herds, and all that they have, are in the land of 
Goshen." The two years of sore famine must have greatly 
reduced the the household establishment of the patri- 
arch, once so rich and numerous. Servants and dependants 
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would be dismissed, their herds and their fiockB would be 
diminished ; nevertheless, we cannot certainly conclude that 
no servants whatever went with iiiem into Egypt But 
there we shortly find the testimony (Ex. h 7) that "the 
children of Israel were fruitftd, and increased abundantly, 
and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty, and the land 
was filled with them," 

Though they occupied a separate province, yet manifestly 
at the time of Moses and the Exodus there was much com* 
mingling with the Egyptians in social life and in neighbor- 
hoods. There was visiting and sojourning between Egyptian 
and Hebrew families. This is clear firom Ex. 12: 21 — ^23 and 
Ex. 3: 21, 22 : " Every woman shall borrow of her neighbor, 
and of her that scjowmetk m her house 'A degree of inti- 
macy and familiarity is here intimated, which the oppressive 
edicts and cruel measures of the Pharaohs had not broken up. 
Up to the time of the death of Jacob and Joseph and all that 
generation, their condition in Egypt had been one of honor 
and prosperity, and their intercourse with the Egyptians was 
disastrously productive of increasing looseness, luxury, and 
idolatry in social life, and was full of evil morally, as it was 
of advantage financially. The system of cruelty at length 
adopted by the government of Egypt, did not find nor create 
a corresponding cruelty on the part of the Egyptian people, 
and their Mendly conmmnion with the Hebrews was kept up 
even to the last. 

From Ex. 1: 11, it would seem that the avenue or pre- 
tence on which their oppressors began to afflict them, was 
the collection of the tribute for the king* Operating by means 
of officers, tax-gatherers, for the collection of the impost, they 
seem to have required its payment in labor, and to have in- 
creased the severity of that labor at their pleasure : " Let us 
deal wisely vrith them. Therefore they did set over them 
D'^&a '^•nto captains for the tribute^ to afflict them with their bur- 
dens." Under these exactors, other officers were appointed, 
called afterwards ^^toji taskmasters (Ex. 5: 10) ; and under 
Uiem, firom among the Hebrews themselves, w^e appointed 
^y^J6 overseers (Ex. 6: 14 — 19) ; in fact, slave-drivers. How 
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large a proportion of the people were drafted for these bur- 
dens, or how many were exempt, we have no means of know- 
ing. It was a servile conscription ; but it did not make the 
whole peojde, personally, slaves. 



Nature of tributary servitude. Case of the Canaanites gene- 
rally, and of the Gibeonites particularly. 

In the prophetic blessing of Jacob upon his children, it is 
said of Issachar that " he bowed his shoulder to bear, and be- 
came a serva/nt wnto tribute,^^ (Gen. 49: 16). As our 
line of induction and of argument is historical, taking up the 
points of statutory law in their regular succession, we pro- 
pose here to examine the nature of the tributary and per- 
sonal servitude imposed by the Mosaic laws, and set in prac- 
tice by Joshua, upon the Canaanitish nations. This phraae, 
naip-ori , a servant unto tribute, applied by Jacob to Issachar, 
is the generic expression descriptive of that servitude. Let 
US carefully trace the principle, the law, and its operation. 

In Deutt 20'f 11, it was enacted that, when any city of the 
heathen was conquered by the Hebrews, " all the people 
found therein shall be tributaries unto thee and they shall serve 
thee^ ^^i^??? The same expression is found in 

Josh. 16: 10, of the conquered Canaanites serving the Eph- 
raimites under tribute. The form is exactly that used by 
Jacob in reference to Issachar, "lasrwi ^r\;^\ . In Judges 1: 28, 
30, 33, 36, we have four instances of the same expression 
applied to the treatment of the Canaanites — by Manasseh, 
by Zebulon, by Naphtali, and the house of Joseph. They did 
not drive out nor exterminate the inhabitants, but they be^ 
came tributaries mto them, ^\ > verse 28, they put 

the Canaanites to tribute, '^wssn-nx Dioj] . In Josh. 17: 13 
the same expression, varied only in the use of the verb inj, 
they set, or appointed, the Canaanites (btti ) to tribute. So 
in Isa. 31: 8, the young men of the conquered Assyrians 
shall be for tribute, shall serve as tributaries, >i*'rj'i.b«b.. We 
shall see, from comparison of 1 Kings 9: 21, 22 and 2 Chron. 
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8: 8, 9, precisely what this kind of tribu^laryehip was, in 
sonal service. 

The law in regaid to the Hittttes, Amozites, Canaanites, 
Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebuaites, was this : tiiat they should 
be exterminated; nothing should be saved alive " that breath- 
eth " in any of the cities of the people whose land God had 
given to the 'Hebrews for their inheritance (Deut 20: 15, 16, 
17 ; also, Deut. 7: 1 — 4). And the reason was plain, namely, 
" that they teach you not to do after all their abominations, 
which they have done unto their gods" (30: 18. Ex. 23: 23, 
33). Only to the cities of other and distant heathen nations 
was peace to be proclaimed ; and, if accepted, then the peo- 
ple were to be tributaries, as above. But if not accepted, 
and war was preferred, liien all the males were to be de- 
stroyed, and the women and the little ones preserved (Deut. 
20: 12 — 14). See, for an example of the manner in which 
this law was fulfilled. Num. 31: 7 — 18, in the war against 
the Midianites. The children of Israel took the women of 
Midian captives, and their little ones. See also, in regard to 
the cities of the Canaanites, Josh. 6: 21 and 8: 26 ; also, 10: 
32, 36, 37, 39 ; and 11: 11—19. And, for examine of the dif- 
ferent treatment of cities not of the Canaanites, see Josh. 9:- 
15, 27, the league that was made with the Gibeonif^s under 
the supposition that they were a distant people ; and which 
was fulfilled, according to the law, as above, by which the 
distant nations were to be treated. The Gibeonites were 
made tributaries : There shall none of you be fireed firom 
being bondmen, and hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the house of my God" (Josh. 9: 23). 

More than four hundred years afterwards, under the reign 
David, this treaty was remembered, and a most tremen- 
dous judgment came upon the kingdom in consequence of 
its violation by Saul. The three-years' famine mentioned in 
1 Sam. 21: 1 was declared, of God, to be for Saul and for his 
bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites. According 
to the ixeaty made with them by Joshuei, they were to be al- 
ways employed in the menial service of God's house. The 
treaty was kept The city of Gibeon, with most of its de- 
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pendicles, fdil to the lot of the tribe of Benjamin for an in- 
heritance (Josh. 18: 25). It was also, with its suburbs, ap- 
p(Hnted of Grod, by lot, to be one of the cities of the Levites, 
giyen to them for an inb^tance out of Benjamin (Josh. 21: 
17). But nK>re than this, it became the place of the Taber- 
nacle ^ of the Congregation of God (1 Chron. 16: 39 and 21: 
2d^ and also 2 Chron. 1: 3), and the great high-place of sacri- 
fice (1 Kings 3: 4), and of the brazen altar before the Taberna- 
cle (2 Chron. 1: 5), where Solomon oiTered a thousand bumt- 
offcadngs at once, and where Grod appeared to Solomon, and 
entered into covenant with him (1 Kings 3: 5). 

There is a remarkable coincidence between tiiis historic fact 
and the tenor of the treaty with the Oibeonites (Josh. 9: 27) : 
" For Joshua made them hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter for the congregation, and for the altar of the Lord, even 
unto this day, in the place which he should choose." No one 
could have foreseen that he would choose Gibeon; but so it 
was. Yet not in that city only did the Gibeonites serve the 
altar ; but when the city was passed to the inheritance of the 
Levites, the Gibeonites and their race must have become the 
servants of the Priests, "for the congregation and for the altar 
of the Lord," wherever the tabernacle was set up, as at Nob, 
the city of the Priests, where Davidreceivedthe hallowed bread 
firom Ahimeleoh (1 Sam. 21: 1 and 22: 19). In his wrath 
against Ahimelech, and against all that harbored David at 
that time, Saul not only slew the priests, fourscore and five, 
but destroyed the whole dty of the priests, with all its in- 
habitants (1 Sam. 22: 18, 19). This was the most atrocious 
and the hugest crime of all his reign. Nothing is to be 
found that can be compared with it. 

Several points are now determined : 1st, The sepaxatioij 
of a particular race to be bondmen of the altar, servants of 
the Priests, for the service of Grod's house, in a jdass of labors 
iiHlicated by the proverbial expression " hewers of wood 
and drawers of water." There is no intimation of the Gibe- 
onites or their posterity ever being bondmen in any other 

1 " Being brought thither as to the chief residence of the sons of Ithamar, who 
waited on the sanctuary when Shiloh fell."— Lightfi>ot, Vol. IL p. 198. 
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way, or in privai« families. 2d, This service, and their Bep€i* 
ration and consecration for it as a race, was a boon granted 
them instead of death, which otherwise, by the Divine law, 
they must ha^e suffered. They were spared, in consequence 
of the treaty with them ; and the covenant with them was 
of life and labor as the servants of the sanctuary. The life 
was pleasant, the service was not over-toilsome ; they ac- 
cepted it with gratitude. 3d, The treaty wa^ kept for hun- 
dreds of years ; and from generation to generation the Qibe- 
onites and their posterity fulfilled their part of it, continuing, 
as at first appointed, the servants of the Sanctuary. Saul 
was the first who broke this treaty ; and God's own view of 
its sacredness may be known by the terrible manner in which 
he avenged its breach, and continued to protect the Gibeon- 
ites. Saul had not only destroyed the city of Nob, but had 
" devised means by which the Gibeonites should be destroyed 
from remaining in any of the coasts of Israel (2 Sam. 21: 4). 

Case of the Nethinim. 

It has been supposed that the Gibeonites constituted a 
part of the Nethinim, so often mentioned as the servants of 
the Tabernacle and of the Temple. Thefirsttrace of this name 
we meet in Num. 3: 9 and 8: 19, where the Levites are said 
to be given as a gift (ca'^snp) from God to Aaron and his sons 
for the service of the tabernacle. Also, Num. 18: 6. The 
verb from which this word is derived (inj), is used by Joshua 
in describing the result of the treaty made with the Gibeon- 
ites : he gave or granted them to become, he set or estab- 
lished them, hewers of wood, etc., for the altar of the Lord 
(Josh. 9: 27) ; he nethinized them for the service of the Priests. 
So, in 1 Chron. 6: 48, the Levites are said to have been ap* 
pointed^ d'^jsinj nethinized^ unto all manner of service in the 
tabernacle. In the same manner, for the service of the Le- 
vites, others were given, appointed, nethinized; and this class, 
under the Levites, included the Gibeonites, and came to be 
designated, at length, apart from them, and from other ser- 
vants, as the Nethinim (o'^a^'r^t! ), 1 Chron. 9: 8, where the 
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name first occurs as of a separate class ; the people returned 
from the captivity in Babylon being designated as Israelites, 
priests, Levites, and the Nethinim. Then the term occurs in 
Ezra 2: 43, 58, coupled with the children of Solomon^ ser- 
vants ('^'Tn:^'^;:^), in one and the same classification ; all the 
Nethinim and the children of Solomon's servants, in num- 
ber — 392. The priests, and the Levites, and some of the 
people, and the singers, and the porters, and the Nethinim^ 
dwelt in their cities ; and all Israel in their cities " (Ezra 2: 
70). Priests, Levites, singers, porters, and Nethinim are 
again specified in Ezra 7: 7 ; and, in verse 24, the edict of 
Artaxerxes is specified, forbidding any toll, tribute, or cus- 
tom from being laid upon priests, Levites, singers, porters, 
Nethinim^ or ministers of the house of God. 

In Ezra 8: 17 — 20 a message is sent to Iddo and his breth- 
ren the Nethinim^ at the place Casiphia, for ministers for the 
house of God ; and in answer to this message, there wer^ 
sent, along with a number of Levites, two hundred and twen- 
ty Nethinim, of the Nethinim whom David and the Princes 
had appointed for the service of the Levites. In Neh. 3: 26, 
the Nethinim are recorded as having repaired their portion 
of the wall of Jerusalem, near their quarter in Ophel. They 
are also enumerated, as in Ezra, along with the children of 
Solonum^s servants^ as having come up from the captivity 
(Neh. 7: 60, 73). They are also recorded with the Levites, 
priests, and others, as parties in the great covenant which the 
people renewed with God, to observe his statutes (10: 28). 
The particular quarter of Jerusalem where they dwelt is 
pointed out, and the names of the overseers that were over 
them (Neh. 11: 21). Others of them, as well as of the priests, 
Levites, and children of Solomon's servants, dw^lt in other 
cities, according to their respective possessions and engage- 
ments (Neh. 11: 3). 

Their return to Jerusalem from the captivity was volun- 
tary ; they might have remained abroad. It was not a re- 
turn to slavery, but a resumption, of their own accord, of the 
service of the Sanctuary, to which they had been deVoted. 
So it was, likewise, with " the children of Solomon's ser- 
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vants ; " they resumed their position in their native land, of 
their own choice, and by no compulsion. And both the Neliie- 
nim and the descendants of Solomon's servants, had their 
families and lineal ancestry preserved in the genealogical 
register of the nation ; they had " entered into the congrega- 
tion of the Lord." 

Case of the Servants of the Captive Jews. 

The enumeration, given by Ezra, of the returned people, 
is, for the whole congregation, 42,360, besides their servants 
and their maids (t^^^*'r}Ha^^J dh'^'ia?), of whom there were seven 
thousand three hundred thirty and seven ; and there were 
among them two hundred singing men and singing women. 
At first sight it might have been supposed that these sing- 
ing men and singing women formed a part of the train of 
servants; but it does not appear so from the corresponding 
record of Nehemiah ; they were an additional class. They, 
with the servants, and the maids, may all have been "bought" 
by the Jews during their captivity ; but the purchase of a ser- 
vant was no indication of slavery, where this language was 
customary to describe even the acquisition of a wife, or the 
buying of a Hebrew servant, who could not be a slave. The 
case of the free-born Hebrew selling himself fox money (Lev. 
25: 47) is in point ; and the same person who has thus vol- 
untarily sold his own time for money, is afterwards said to 
have been bought (25: 51). Such was the common usage of 
the term, not at all implying slavery. 

It seems remarkable that they should return from their 
captivity in such array : men-servants and maid-servants 
(drt'^nhttKj dn*>'7^?), seven thousand three hundred and thiriy- 
seven ; singing men and singing women two hundred and 
forty-five (Neh. 7: 67). To account for this, we have to turn 
to the prophet Isaiah, to the prediction of God, that, when he 
should have mercy upon his captive people, and set them 
again in their own land, " the stra/ngers should be joined vrith 
them, and should bring them to their place, and the house of 
Israel should possess them in the land of the Lord/or servants 
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cmd hamdmmds (rnn^ti^J and they shall take them cap- 

tives whose captives they were " (Isa. 14: 2). Here is a most 
remajiable fulfilment of prophecy. At the same time it is 
obvious that the whole airangement of their servitude must 
have been to a great degree voluntary, a service for which 
remuneration was required and given. It must have been, 
in every respect, a service contracted and assumed according 
to the principles and laws laid down in the Mosaic statutes, 
and in no respect a slavery such as those statutes were ap- 
pointed to abolish. 

It is to be noted that, in the language of Nehemiah, the 
term 'la? is not used in designating servants, but the word 
young man; as, for example, Neh. 5: 16, spoken of the gov- 
ernor's servants (DJr^^^s;?) having borne rule over the people ; 
also 5: 16, all Nehemiah's servants (•^•n^rte) ; also 4: 22, of 
the people with their servants, every one with his servant 
(hn^ai ; also 4: 23, /, nor my servants ^)^. The same 
in 5: 10 and other places. The usage is plain, and not to be 
mistaken. The same usage prevails in the book of Ruth. 

On the other hand, when Nehemiah intends to express the 
idea of bond-service, and to describe what the Jews them- 
selves had been in their captivity, he uses the word 'la^ . For 
example, chap. 6: 5, We bring into bondage our sons and 
our daughters to be servants, d"»na5jid'^ttjab. Also 2: 10, To- 
biah the servant^ ^^^n njaioj . Also 9: 36, We are servants, 
tD^^'ia^ ; and 11: 3, The children of Solomon's servants, ta'^l?^. 
There was " a mixed multitude " that came up with the Is- 
raelites from the captivity (13: 3) ; and of this multitude, the 
245 singing men and singing women must have formed a 
part. The servants belonged to the same class ; and there 
were a large number of strange women, of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Egyptians, and others, with whom the people 
had intermarried, and formed families. These would bring 
their household servants with tiiem ; but the class designated 
by Nehemiah as fi^'^^a, must have been of a different character. 
THiey may have been free, and free-bom in every respect, 
making their own contracts of service, and choosing their 
own masters. And whether w or , whether strangers or 
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natives of Palestine, they belonged, when circumcised, to the 
Jewish nation, and might " enter into the congregation of the 
Lord." They might have been slaves in Egypt, or Ethiopia, 
or Assyria, but they could not be such in Judea; on the con- 
trary, however degraded, in whatever country from which 
they came, the Mosaic Institutes immediately began to ele- 
vate and emancipate them. 

We find an interesting and important instance in the epi- 
sode related in 1 Chron. 2: 34,35 — the case of the Egyptian 
Jarha, the servant of Sheshan, and adopted by him as his 
son, to whom he gave his daughter to wife, and the Jewish 
genealogy of the family continued uninterrupted in the line 
of their children. This is an instructive commentary on the 
laws ; and, being a case nearly parallel, in point of time, 
with the transactions in the book of Ruth (for Sheshan must 
have been nearly contemporary with Boaz), it indicates, as 
well as that history, the admirable contrast between the free- 
dom prevalent in Judea and the despotism in every other 
country. " I am the Lord your God, which brought you 
forth out of the land of Egypt, that ye should not be their 
bondmen, and I have broken the bands of your yoke, and 
made you go upright" (Lev. 26: 13). The same emanci- 
pating power, exerted by God's interposing and protecting 
providence and discipline upon the Jews themselves, was 
also exercised by the system of statutes, privileges, and in- 
structions, under which the poorest and humblest creature 
in the land was brought, upon the bond-servants taken from 
the heathen: the bands of ^AetV yoke were broken, and they 
were made to go upright. " Thou shalt not abhor an Edom- 
ite, for he is thy brother ; thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, 
because thou wast a stranger in his land. The children that 
are begotten of them shall enter into the congregation of the 
Lord in their third generation " (Deut. 23: 7, 8). 

Case of the Children of Solomon! s Servants^ ami of the Stran- 
gers appointed to labor. 

The children of Solomon's servants, as well as the Nethi- 
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nim, have the honor of being registered according to their 
genealogy by families, as in Neh. 7: 67 — 60. Ten individuals 
or heads of families are named ; and their children are the 
children of Solomon's servants, numbering, together with the 
Nethinim, only three hundred and ninety-two. From the 
context it would appear that their fathers' house was con- 
sidered of Israel ; and they, being able to show their gene- 
alogy, were honorably distinguished from others, who could 
not show their fathers' house, nor their pedigree, whether 
they were of Israel (Neh. 7: 62). On the whole, it would 
seem that they were a favored class, and honorably distin- 
guished by their service, which was to them an hereditary 
privilege worthy of being retained, and not an ignoble or a 
toilsome separation, nor a mark of bondage. 

We must, however, consider their state and probable em- 
ployment, in connection with the following passages and 
proofs in regard to the tributary service levied by Solomon 
upon them and similar classes. In 2 Chron. 2: 17, 18, we 
find it recorded that Solomon numbered all the strangers 
that were in the land of Israel, after the numbering where- 
with David his father had numbered them ; and they were 
found a hundred and fifty-three thousand and six hundred. 
And he set threescore and ten thousand of them to be bear- 
ers of burdens, and fourscore thousand to be hewers in the 
mountain, and three thousand and six hundred overseers, to 
set the people to work. See also 1 Kings 5: 15, 16. To this 
is added, on occasion of the mention of Solomon's vast en- 
terprises in the building of cities, the following historical 
record (2 Chron 8.: 7, 8, 9) : "All the people left of the Hit- 
tites, and the Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, 
and the Jebusites, that were not of Israel, but were of their 
children who were left after them in the land, whom the chil- 
dren of Israel consumed not, them did Solomon make to pay 
tribute unto this day. But of the children of Israel did Solo- 
mon make no servants for his work." Comparing this with 
the similar record in 1 Kings 9: 20, 21, 22, we find some ad- 
ditional light as to the kind of tribute exacted : " Their chil- 
dren that were left after them in the land, whom the children 

2* 
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of Israel were not able utterly to destroy, upon these did Solo- 
mon levy a tribute of bond-service('i33> a tribute of labor; 
but of the children of Israel did Solomon make no bondmen. 
The tribute, then, was an appointed value, paid in manual 
labor, famished by these tributary races, in the p^on of la- 
borers, w^ho labored not as hired servants, but as working out 
the taxes of such service imposed by the monarch. 

All the strangers were numbered, 6'^'?S>5 1 the same word 
used in Lev. 19: 34, 35 and other passages, as Ex. 32: 21 : 
" Thou fiihalt not oppress the stranger ; the stranger shall be 
as one bom amongst you, for ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt*' But these nations of Canaan, that were to have 
been utterly destroyed (see Deut. 20: 17), had never been ex- 
terminated, aaad the diflferent tribes, in thdr inheritance, could 
hot drive them out ; but as far and as fast as possible put 
them to tribute, made them serve under tribute, b»i (Josh. 
16: 10), beingprecisely the same expression used in 2 Chron. 
8: 9 and 1 Kir^gs "9: 21 of the tribute of bond-service levied 
by Solomon. "See Josh. 15: 63 and 17: 12, 13 ; also Judges 
1: 21, 27, 28, 30, 33, 36 ; also 3: 3, 5. This tributary service 
did not make them all hereditary bondmen ; but was a tax 
of service to a certain amount, levied according to fixed rules, 
so that these foreign races must supply a sufficient number 
of laborers to work out ttiat tax. The tax was a perpetual 
tribute ; consequently, ttie bond-service by which it must be 
paid, was perpetual, unless there had been a system of com- 
mutatiouj of which however we find no direct evidence. It 
was only the races of the land of Canaan, such as axe men- 
tioned in 1 Kings 9: 20, 21 and 2 Chron. 8: 7, that could by 
law be thus treated ; and such treatment was itself, in real- 
ity, a merciful commutation, instead of that destruction to 
which they had originally been devoted. 

The numbering of these strangers for the work of build- 
ing the Temple, was begun by David ; that work was a pub- 
lic national and religious service, such as that to which the 
Gibeonites, more especially firom the outset, had been con- 
secrated, at a lime when it was supposed that they only, of 
all the ii^abitants of Canaan, would have been spared. But 
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a great many others were spared also ; so that, in the gene- 
ral numbering of the people by Joab, at David's command 
(2 Sam. 24: 2 and 1 Chron. 21: 2), the cities of the Hivites 
and of the Canaanites are particularly designated (2 Sam, 
24: 7) ; and comparing this with Josh. 17: 12 and Judg. 1: 27 
— 33, there is reason to suppose that the particular designa- 
tion is with reference to the class of inhabitants. In this 
general census of the people, Joab seems to have noted these 
" strangers " by themselves ; and after this census " David 
commanded to gather together the strangers that were in the 
land of Israel, and he set masons to heW wrought stones to 
build the house of God" (1 Chron. 22: 2). It is doubtless 
to this that the reference is made in 2 Chron. 2: 17, " Solo- 
mon numbered all the strangers that were in the land of Is- 
rael, after the numbering wherewith David his father had 
numbered them." 

That the strangers mmibered and appointed for their work 
by David, and those numbered and appointed by Solomon', 
were of the same class, and that this class comprised the 
taces named in Solomon's catalogue of tribes from whom he 
levied his tribute of bond-service, is rendered more certain by 
an examination of the number of foreigners or strangers of all 
classes that must have been, at this time, under the royal 
government of Israel. In 1 Chron. 5: 10, 19, 20, 21, there is 
kn account of a battle between the Reubenites and a very 
humerous tribe of Hagarites, in which the children of Israel 
gained a great victory, insomuch that they captured a huii- 
dred thousand souls. This was in the days of Saul. Be- 
sides these Hagarites, it is evident that the number of tribu- 
taries must have greatly increased from David's own wars, 
as is proved in 2 Sam. 8: 4, 14. We should have a census 
of more than a hundred and fifty thousand " strangers," from 
these transactions alone ; so that the number recorded in 
2 Chron. 2: 17 (a hundred and fifty-three thousand and six 
hundred) as being all the strangers in the land of Israel, must 
be taken as rated for legal bond-service, from the nations or 
remaining races of the Canaanites only. 

In this connection we mustremember the law inregardto all 
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heathen nations conquered in war (except the Hittites, Amo- 
rites, Canaanites, Hivites, Perizzites, and Jebusites, devoted to 
extermination), which was as follows (Deut. 20 : 10, 11) : 
" When thou comest nigh to a city to fight against it, th^n pro- 
claim peace unto it ; and it shall be, if it make thee answer of 
peace, and open unto thee, then it shall be that all the people 
that is found therein shall be tributaries unto thee^ and they shall 
serve iheeP Between these and the races of the Canaanites 
there seems to have been a distinction as to treatment always 
maintained. It would seem that Lev. 25: 45, " Of the chil- 
dren of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of them shall 
ye buy," must refer particularly to the Canaanitish races, as 
we shall see more particularly in the examination of that 
passage. These nations and their descendants were to be 
made to pay a tribute of bond-service, such as the Hebrews 
could not exact from all the heathen, and were forbidden to 
impose on one another. Accordingly, in the account of such 
bond-service, as laid by Solomon on the descendants of these 
races, it is expressly stated in contrast, that " of the chil^en 
of Israel did Solomon make no bondmen." A levy was 
raised at the same time, from all Israel, of thirty thousand 
men who labored in Lebanon, ten thousand a month, by 
courses (1 Kings 5: 13, 14) ; but this was very different from 
the tribute of bond-service levied, which comprised the three- 
scofe and ten thousand that bare burdens, and fourscore thou- 
sand hewers in the mountains. Along with these tributary 
and hereditary laborers, there were united the laborers ob- 
tained from Hixam, king of Tyre, for whose service Solomon 
paid Hiram, but not them : " unto thee will I give hire for 
thy servants, according to all that thou shalt appoint" (1 Kings 
5:6). 

That the condition of the races under this law of tributary 
service was not one of general or oppressive bondage, is clear 
from the position in which Araunahthe Jebusite appears before 
us in the interview between him and David, 2 Sam. xxiv. Arau- 
nah, although of the tributary race, is a substantial house- 
holder and farmer, dwelling amidst his own possessions, and 
making a bargain with king David, as in every respect a free- 
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man. Uriah, also, though high in the service of David, and 
having his house at Jerasalem, was a Hittite. The tributary- 
service was evidently a very different thing from universal 
personal servitude. In the same way, from the transaction 
recorded in Ex. 2: 9, we learn that the servitude of the He- 
brews in Egypt was not so universal as that all were slaves, 
or treated as such. Pharaoh's daughter makes a bargain 
with the mother of Moses, for a nurse's service, and gives her 
her wages. The woman is free to make such a bargain, and 
to receive such wages on her own account There is no mas- 
ter over her, notwithstanding that the tyranny of Pharaoh is 
so terrible that she dare not acknowledge her own child, lest 
he be put to death. 

The Exodus from Egypt^ and the Mixed Multitude^ — Law of 
the Passover. 

The first moral judgment of God concerning the slavery 
of Egypt, was impressed upon the mind of Abraham in 
the covenant which God made with him : " Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and they shall serve them, fi'i'i??^ ; and they shall af- 
flict them, *issj ; and also that nation whom they shall serve 
will I judge." The moral sense of Abraham was sufficiently 
enlightened to know that not simply because the subjects J)f 
oppression were of his seed, was such oppression sinful, but 
that the bondage, unless inflicted of God* as a punishment 
for sin, was itself sinful. The slavery prevalent in Egypt 
is here condemned as a crime worthy to be punished. 

The first historical description of it, after this prophetic 
judgment, is in Ex. 1: 11, " They did set over them task- 
masters, to afflict them with their burdens, *ir^*s$1?^^;fi'^^P''':3^> 
dn^j^ba, overseers of tribute, on purpose for their oppression in 
their burdens. " And the Egytians made the children of 
Israel to serve with rigor, and they made their lives bitter 
with hard bondage, rt^;? i^'^^a j hard labor, in mortar, and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in the field ; all their service 
wherein they made them serve was with rigor " (Ex. 1: 13, 14). 
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— Now therefore behold the cry of the children of Israel is 
come unto me : and I have also seen the oppression {Y^\) 
wherewith the Egyptians oppress them (Ex. 3: 9). The same 
word is used in Ex. 23: 9, " Thou shalt not oppress a stran- 
ger." This dreadful bondage was a type of liie slavery of 
sin ; as also the passover, in memory of their deliverance, 
was a most affecting and powerfully significant type of re- 
demption by the blood of Christ. 

Out of this bondage, when God delivered them, they went 
up " about six hundred thousand men, on foot, besides chil- 
dren ; and a mixed multitude went up also with them, and 
flocks and herds, very much cattle " (Ex. 12: 37, 38). The 
mixed multitude, (^"^ S'J? ,) are nowhere definitely described. 
The question whether they had bond-servants of then* own, 
whom they carried away with them firom Egypt, might pos- 
sibly be settled, could we have a classification of that mixed 
multitude. On the whole it seems not probable that any 
Egyptians were under bond-service to them, and their own 
race were certainly not slaves to one another, though they 
might be servants. If they had foreign servants, not of their 
own race, we judge (firom the manner of the enumeration in a 
similar case, namely, the return of the Jews firom the captiv- 
ity in Babylon) it would have been distinctly stated. In Ez- 
ra 2: 64, 65 and Neh. 7: 66, 67, as already noted, the num- 
ber of the whole congregation of Israel is first given, as in 
Exodus, and then it is added : " besides their man-servants 
and their maid-servants, of whom there were seven thoi^sand 
three hundred and thirty-seven." The whole number of the 
people to be cared for and to be fed, are again mentioned by 
Moses, in Nimi. 11: 21, as six hundred thousand footmen, no 
reference being made to any others than those named in the 
first census. The mixed multitude, also, are again referred 
to, in the same chapter, by themselves : "the mixed multi-r 
tude that was among them fell a lusting" (Num. 11: 4), but 
no reference is found to the servants among them. 

In regard to this point, it is impossible to determine abso- 
lutely firom the law of the passover ; because that law looked 
to the future condition of the congregation, providing for 
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future emergencies. No uncircumcised stranger might eat 
of the passover ; but fevery man's servant, bought for mo- 
ney and circumcised, might eat of it. The uncircum- 
cised foreigner and hired servant might not eat of it; 
and both the home-bom and the stranger were under one 
and the same law in regard to it (Ex. 12: 43 — 49. Num. 9: 
14). The servant bought for money was bought into the 
Lord's family ; he was, in point of fact, redeemed from bond- 
age into comparative freedom, taken under God's especial 
care,, and from a system of lawless slavery, passed into a 
system of responsibility to God, both on the part of his mas- 
ter, and on his own part. It was a change of amazing mer- 
cy, from hopeless heathenish bondage to the dignity of citi- 
zenship in the commonwealth of Israel. 



Religious Privileges of Servants. — Law of the Sabbath. 

After the law of the Passover, the first indication looking 
to the condition of servants is in the law of the Sabbath, 
Ex., 20: 10 : " Thou shalt not do any work ; thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant nor thy maidservant^ 
tpn^K^^j-na?." This was a provision unheard of in the world, 
a provision necessary for the religious privileges and freedom 
of those under servitude, a provision which alone, if there 
had been no other, would have separated the condition of 
servants ahd the system of menial service, among the He- 
brews from that among any other people on earth, raising it 
to a participation in the care and sanction of God, and trans- 
figuring it with social dignity and liberty. Such would be the 
effect of the Sabbath, fully observed according to its intent 
and precept, upon the system of labor and the condition of 
the laboring man, all the world over ; for the Sabbath is the 
master-key to all forms and means of social regeneration, 
freedom, and happiness. But it was a new thing in the world 
for the leading, governing gift, privilege, and institution of 
instruction, refinement, and piety to be conferred upon the 
poor as well as the rich ; upon the serving and laboring classes 
equally with the ruling ; and appointed as directly and on pur- 
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pose for the enjoyment and benefit of the one class as of the 
other. The work of the transfiguration of the toil and bondage 
into a system of free and voluntary service, carefully defined, 
protected, and rewarded, adopted and adorned of God with 
all the equalizing religious rights flowing from a theocracy to 
the whole people ; this work, thus begun in the appointment 
of the Sabbath, was carried on, as we shall see, in the same 
spirit, and with the same purpose, in all additional regula- 
tions ; till society, in this its normal form, became (as it 
would have continued, in reality, if the appointed form had 
been carried out) a fit type of the Christian dispensation to 
come," where there is neither Jew nor Greek, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor firee ; but 
Christ all and in all" (Col. 3: 11 and Gal. 3: 28). Such an 
institution of free arid willing service, guarded by the law as 
an integral portion of a free and happy State, was prepar- 
ing and moulding, by divine conamand, and in form was 
perfected, as should not need to be put away or unclothed, 
at Christ's coming, but was fitted to be clothed upon with 
his Spirit, and sanctioned by his benediction. This was to 
take the placie of slavery, was to put slavery out of existence; 
and, wherever and whenever the oppressed of other commu- 
nities should be gathered beneath its operation, was to make 
fi*eeme^i of slaves. 

There is a striking particularity in one of the repetitions of 
the law of the Sabbath (Ex. 23: 12), where the servile classes 
specified in the first normal form are omitted, and the purpose 
of the Sabbath's rest is stated to be " that the son of thine 
handmaid^ and the stranger, may be refreshed." Here the ex- 
pression " son of thine handmaid," is ifin^H-ia , the same as 
used, in Psalm 116: 16, of David : " I am thy servant, and 
the son of thine handmaid^ I am not a servant, but thy ser- 
vant, and the son of thine handmaid. The son of the hand- 
maid, in Ex. 23: 12, is catalogued in the same class and 
standing with the free stranger ; and the passage is certainly, 
in some measure, a key to the interpretation of the expres- 
sions *^n"^s-|3 and n-^r^i^b;'. Gen. 16: 3 ; 17: 12, 13 ; Lev. 23: 
11 ; Eccl. 2: 7 and Jer. 2: 14. These expressions, so far firom 
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indicating slaves^ as the assumptions and perverse interpre- 
tations of some lexicographers and translators might lead the 
English reader to suppose, do not necessarily even mean ser^ 
vantSj but are a form of expression purposely separate and 
different from the generic appellation for servants, because 
they intimated a relation to the master and the family which 
was not that of servants. The condition of the child did not 
follow that of the parent ; but, after the period of natural de- 
pendence and minority^ the r.'ja-'^ia and the n'^a , the sons 
of the housey and the bom of the hottse^ or home-bom^ were 
their own masters, free to choose for themselves the master 
whom they would serve, and the terms on which they would 
serve him. This is susceptible of demonstration beyond pos- 
sibility of denial in regard to children of Hebrew descent ; 
because, not even the parents could, by law, be kept as servants 
longer than six years ; and of course the children, being He- 
brews equally with the parents, and coming under the same 
law, could no more be so held than the parents themselves. 
This shows how monstrous is the assumption and perversion 
of the Lexicons, beginning with the fons et origo of modern 
interpretation, that of Gesenius, when they deliberately, and 
without one particle of proof, render these expressions by the 
Latin word verna, followed by English translators with the 
word slave. Neither by periphrasis, nor literal signification, 
can these expressions be so interpreted ; never, in any case, 
in which they are used. And if the literal interpretation had, 
in every case, been adhered to, sons of the house^ and bom of 
the house, instead of the word slave, employed in the Lexi- 
cons, or servant, which is mostly used in our translation, no 
one could have connected the idea of servitude with these 
expressions, much less the idea of slavery. For example, the 
literal translation of Eccl. 2: 7 is thus : " I obtained servants and 
maidens, and there were to me sons of the house,^^ ri^5"*'p,^ , 
a relationship of dependence^ certainly, and showing wealth 
and perpetuity in the family, whose servants were not hire- 
lings merely, but voluntary domestic fixtures, of choice as 
well as dependence ; but not a relationship of compulsory 
servitude, or slavery, or of servants considered as property. 
Vol. XIIL No. 49. 3 
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Now the transfer oif the degrading and infamous chattelism 
signified in the Latin word vema and the English word slave 
to such a relationship, and to the phrase son of the house^ or 
bom of the house, as its true meaning among the Hebrews, is 
one of the most unauthorized and outrageous perversion^ 
ever infficted upon human language. It is almost blasphe- 
mous, as designed to fix the blot and infamy of slavery upon 
what was and is the noblest, most benevolent, most carefully- 
guarded, freest, and most affectionate system of domestic 
service in the world. 

It is a system of such freedom and benevolence, and so in- 
geniously designed and adapted to conquer every surround- 
ing and prevailing form of slavery, and subdue it to itself, 
that its infinite superiority to the selfish law and oppressed 
condition of the world, ^ind its enthronement of benevolence 
instead of power as the ruling impulse and object (in that 
part of social legislation especially, where the law and cus- 
tom of mankind have made selfishness not only supreme, 
but just, expedient, and even necessary), are something su- 
pernatural. The contrast and opposition of this system over 
against the creed and habit of power, luxury, oppressive sel- 
fishness, and slavery, so long prevalent without question of its 
right, is, by itself, an impregnable proof of the Divine inspi- 
ration of the Pentateuch. It is a proof, the shining and the 
glbty of which have been clouded and darkened by the 
anatchrdnisms, prejudices, and misinterpretations of Biblical 
archaeologists and translators, but which is destined to be 
yet cleared and acknowledged by the Christian world with 
gratitude to God. We shall at length cease to look to Arab 
or Egyptian Sheikhs and Pashas for illustrations of the life 
of Abraham, and to Roman or American slaves for pic- 
tures of the Hebrew households. 

The Year- Sabbath amd the Annual Feasts. 

But besides the weekly Sabbath of devotion, every seven 
yeara the land should keep a Sabbath of a whole year unto 
the Lord, the seventh year, a Sabbath of rest for the land, 
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and, in consequence, for all classes of servants : " And the 
Sabbath of the land shall be meat for you ; for thee, and for 
thy servant, and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant, and 
for thy stranger that sojoumeth with thee " (Lev. 25: 27). 
Pere the the servant of all work, the n^K, the maid- 
servant, and the , the hired servant, are all specified ; 
the seventh year belongs to them as well as to their masters. 
In Ex. 23: 11, 12, these two institutions of the year-sabbath 
and the seventh-day Sabbath are coupled, and the purpose 
specified is that of rest and refreshment " for the son of thine 
handmaid and the stranger," •nan']?jn^fi<-,a. Here are already 
two-sevenths of the time of life guarantied to the servants for 
rest and sacred discipline. The injunction of a circumspect 
piety is added to the enactment of both these ordinances. 

Then, in the same chapter, the three great annual feasts 
follow, enacted in order, Ex. 23: 14 — 17, these enactments 
being drawn out with minute detail and precision in Deut. 
16: 2 — 16, and they are designated as the Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread, the Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles. In Ex. 34: 21 — ^23, the weekly Sabbath and these 
three annual festivals are coupled in the same manner as 
the Sabbath and the Seventh year of rest in Ex. xxiii. The 
spirit of these festivals and their duration are described in 
beut. xvi. and Lev. 23: 34 — 43. And the equalizing benevo- 
lence of these institutions is the more marked by the repeti- 
tion of the rule : " Thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, before the 
Lord thy God; thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy 
man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and the Levite that is 
within thy gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow that are among you ""(Deut. 16: 11). Taking into 
consideration the time necessary for going and returning 
to and from each of these great Festivals, together with their 
duration, we have in their observance some six weeks, or 
nearly another seventh of the whole time devoted, for the ser- 
vants as well as the masters, to religious joy, and rest, and 
refreshment 

Then, in addition, are to be reckoned the Feast of Trum- 
pets (Lev. 23: 24), the Day of Atonement (23: 27—34 and 
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16: S9), the Feast of the New Moon (Num. 28: 11. Hos. 2: 
11 ; Ezek. 46: 1, 3). If to these we add the Feasts of Purim 
and the Dedication, and the oft-recurring joyous family fes* 
tivals (1 Sam. 20: 6. Gen. 21: 8), we have more than. three* 
sevenths, or nearly one half the time of the servants given to 
them for their own disposal and enjoyment, instruction and 
piety, unvexed by servile labors, on a footing of almost abso-^ 
lute equality and affectionate familiarity and kindness with 
the whole household: father, mother, son, daughter, man* 
servant and maid-servant, all having the same religious rights 
and privileges — " They go from strength to strength, every 
one of them in Zion appearing before God." How beauti- 
ful, how elevating, how joyous was such a national religion, 
and how adapted to produce and renew continually that 
spirit of humility and love, in the exercise of which the whole 
law was concentrated and fulfilled. 

Tirne and Treatment of the Hebrew Servant. — The Six Years'^ 

Contract. 

The section in Ex. 21: 2 — 11, prescribing time and treat- 
ment for the Hebrew servant, is full of instruction : " If thou 
buy a Hebrew servant ("^^^^. "^3? ), six years he shall serve, 
y^Ti ; and in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing " 
(Dsn ^^trfs icri ); his term of service expires, and he is free with- 
out cost. He had himself sold his own time and labor to his 
master, by contract, for six years — no longer ; and this was 
called buying a Hebrew servant. Such a servant was not 
the master's prop«i;y, nor is ever called such, although he 
might have been described as " his money ; " that is, he had 
paid in money for his services, for so long a time, and, in 
that sense, he was his money, but in no other. We have^ 
already noted the usage of the word ^isp , to buy; and its ap- 
plication in describing the purchase of persons in such rela- 
tions as forbid the idea of property or slavery. This is one 
of those instances. The Hebrew servant was bought with' 
money, yet he was in no sense a slave, or the property of his 
mtoter. In entering into a six years' contract of service, h i 
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wa& said to have sold Mmself ; yet he was not a slave. He 
might extend this contract to the longest period ever allowed 

law, that is, to the Jubilee ; yet still he was not property, 
he was not a slave ; his service was the fulfilment of a vol- 
untary contract, for which a stipulated eqtdvalent was re- 
quired, and given to himself. The reason for the adoption 
or appointment of six years for the (^dinary legal contract 
of Hebrew servitude, may very likely be found in the exam- 
ple of Jacob's service of six years with Laban for his cattle. 

This section is to be compared with Deut. 15: 12 — 18. 
Here, it is : If thy brother be soldy that is, if he have hired 
himself to thee^ and serve thee six years ; or if a Hebrew wo- 
man do the same ; then, when this period of service is ended, 
not only is he firee, as above, but " thou shalt hot let him go 
away empty. Thou shalt furnish him libemlly out of thy 
flock and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press." This 
extraordinary provision of an outfit was some offset, and was 
intended to be such, for the comparatively low wages of a 
six years' "i^^ , or servant, as compared with the wages of a 
hired servant, by the year or by the day. It was a great in- 
ducement to continue the engagement to the end of the con- 
tract, and not be seeking another master. And at the same 
time it is enjoined as a reason why the master should be libe- 
ral in this outfit, that he has gained so much more firom the 
labor of the servant for six years, than he could have done' if 
he had contracted with him as a or hired servant. The 
computation is made as follows : He hath been worth a dcHJtble 
hired servant^ in serving thee six years ; 'j'las ?oto 
double the wages of a hireling serving thee; that is^ if thou 
hadst hired a servant by the year, and kept him six years, he 
would have cost thee twice as much as a servant whom thou 
buyest, or contractest with, for six years at a time. 

Supposing tiiat for a six years' term a man could be en- 
gaged for eighteen shekels ; ^en a yearly hired servant could 
not be got for less than six shekels the year ; it would there- 
fore, in most cases, be more desirable to engage a six years' 
'T^?, than to hire by the year; and, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference in price, it might, in many cases, be more desirable 
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for the servant also. Micah, in the case recorded in Judges 
xvii., hired a young Levite from Bethlehem Judah, to dwell 
with him as his priest, for wages ; and he gave him ten 
shekels of silver, and a suit of apparel, and his victuals, by 
the year. There are no such examples of specific contracts 
with ordinary servants recorded; but the price of Jos^h's 
sale to the merchant-men of the Midianites, was twenty 
shekels of silver. The sum to be paid when a man-servant 
or maid-servant was gored to death by an ox, was thirty 
shekels of silver to the master (Ex. 21: 32), the price, per- 
haps, of a six years' contract. The price of the prophet, in 
Zech. 11: 12, or the hire, or wages {T!^'^, is the word used), at 
which he and his services were valued, and paid, was thirty 
shekels of silver. The redemption-price for a man who had 
vowed himself to the Lord, was fifty shekels of silver fit>m 
twenty years of age till sixty ; and for a woman, thirty shek- 
els ; from five years to twenty, twenty shekels for a man, ten 
for a woman ; from a month to five years old, five shekels for 
the man-child, three for the girl. And it is added: from sixty 
years old and above, fifteen for the man, ten for the woman. 
This was the priest's estimation of the persons for the Lord 
(Lev. 27: 2 — 7). Now this seems an estimate adopted from 
the value of labor or service at these different periods, the 
value of a man's time and labor. 

Now lihe wages of a man as a servant, are often the sub- 
ject of consideration in the scriptures, but the price of a man 
never. There is no such idea recognized as the price of a 
servant considered as property, or as if he were a thing of 
barter and sale ; his owner is never spoken of ; there is no 
such thing as the owner of a man, and no such quality is 
ever recognized as that of such ownership. When the rec- 
ompense is appointed for the master whose servant has been 
killed by another's ox, it is the master, not the owner, to 
whom the recompense is to be made, as master, not as 
owner. There was no servant without wages, either paid 
beforehand, for a term of years, or paid daily, if hired by 
the day, or annually, as the case might be. The three kinds 
of contract or service, and of corresponding wages, are spe- 
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cified Lev. 19: 13, ihe wages of him that is hired shall not 
abide with thee all night until morning, 'y'^'s^ rise , the rewa/rd 
of tiie hired servant. Job 7: 1, his days like the days of an 
hireling. Lev. 25: 53, as a yearly hired servant. Ex. 21: 2, 
where the rule seems referred to as most common, of . a . six 
years' service and contract. There was no indefiniteness in 
any of the legal provisions, no difficulty in ascertaining 
e^tch servant's rights, and they were not only secured by 
law, but such tremendous denunciations were added in the 
prophets, as that in Jer. 22: 13 : "Wo unto him that useth his 
neighbor's service without wages, and giveth him not for 
his work ; and Mai. 3: 5, 1 will be a swift witness against 
those who defraud the hireling in his wages, and keep the 
stranger fix)m his right. The stranger comprehended ser- 
vants^ as well as sojourners^ of heathen extraction. 

Now when the recompense of thirty shekels was ordain- 
ed for the master, whose servant had been gored by another 
man's ox, they were to be paid, not because the servant was 
his, as property, or as being worth that price,- as i^f he were 
a slave, a chattel, belonging to an- owner, but because the 
master had paid to him the price of a certain number of 
years of labor, which years the servant Owed ; and therefore 
the recompense was for the loss of that part of tl?e service 
which had been paid for, but, by reason of death, could not 
be fulfilled. The master did not and could not own htm^ in 
any case, but only had a claim to his time and labor, so far 
as it had been contracted and paid for. It must have been 
paid for beforehand, because otherwise, if ihe servguxt's pay 
had not been promised till after the time of the contract, the 
master would have been owing the servant at his death, and 
could have no claim, but the nearest of the family of the 
servant would have had the claim. But the case being that 
of the "135 , the six years' hired servant, or perhaps ]fche ser- 
vant obtained from among the heathen, the master has the 
claim for services which was paid for, but not fulfilled. 

The legal term of ^ service for six years could not be 
lengthened, iexcept at the pleasure of the servant. The man- 
• servant and the maid-servant were equally free in making 
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their contracts; neither of them could be held at the pleas- 
ure of the master, nor could be disposed of, but at their own 
pleasure. They were perfectly free, except so far as by 
their own act and free will they had bound themselves £or 
an equivalent to a term of service. Under certain contin- 
gencies they could, by law, compel their master to keep 
them, but he could never use them as property, never make 
merchandise of them, never transfer them over to another. 
If a maid-servant chose to contract herself to her master's 
family, in such manner that he on his part could keep hex 
till the Jubilee, and she on h^ part could forbid his sending 
her away, then both herself and her childr^ were to remain 
till that time. The covenant was legal and explicit They 
were bound to him, in his service, and could not quit, but 
with Ms consent, tiU that time. On the other hand, he was 
bound to them, and could not transfer them io another 
family, country, or household, nor any one of them, nor con- 
vey their service to any other person. 

This is to be regs^ed in examining the next -dause, 
which states the one only condition on which the servant 
could be retained by the master until the Jubilee. If, dur- 
ing his period of six years' service, his master had given him 
a v^fe, and she had borne him children, then, at the end of 
the six years, he could not, in quitting his master's service, 
compel'the master to relinquish the contract, whatever it 
was, which had given him a right to the service of the maid- 
servant, his wife, for a still longer period, or to the Jubilee. 
It was optional with him to leave his wife and children 
with his master, and go out from his service by himself 
alone, or he could stay, and with his wife and children en-, 
gage with his master anew, until the Jubilee ; and his mas- 
ter could never separate the family, nor send any one of 
them away, nor violate any of the terms of the contract ; 
and both for time and for wages the covenant was at the 
pleasure of the servant, as well as the master, and* by law 
the master was compelled to treat him as a ftt^a 
as a yearly hired servant, and not as an "tq^ , or servant of all 
times and all work ; as a servant on stipulated monthly or 
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yeariy wages, and not as one whose whole time of service 
until the Jubilee had been bargained for and paid for in the 
lump. The whole covenant was determined and ratified in 
court, befcMre the Judges, with the greatest care and solem- 
nity, on the affirmation of the servant that he loved not 
only his wife and children, but his master also, and his 
house, and was well with him, (comp. Deut. 15: 16,) and 
would not go away from him. The sign of the covenant, 
and its proof positive and incontrovertible, so that neither 
master nor servant could by fraud have broken it, was the 
boring of the ear, both of manservant and maid-servant 
• This transaction was entered into by the servant, notwith- 
standing the claim of a liberal outfit from his master, from the 
flock, and the floor, and the wine-press, to which he was en- 
titled by law, if he chose to leave his service. The receiving 
a wife from his master, during any time of his six years* 
service, was also at the servant's own pleasure ; all the con- 
ditions of such marriage being perfectly well known to him, 
the dowry which he would have to pay for his wife, if he re- 
mained with her, being in part the assuming of a new con- 
tract of service with the master, as long as hers had been 
assumed, or to the Jubilee. And then, they and their chil- 
dren would go from his service, with all the property they 
had been able to acquire by their wages and privileges in his 
household. This, if they had been provident and sagacious 
in the use of lawful means and opportunities, might at 
length amount to an important sum. The servant might be- 
come possessor of a competency, during a twenty-five or 
thirty years' sojourn in his master's family. And the servant 
bom in the house, his son (rf»ai"«bj), the home-born (ni^a-'^jasi), 
or of the sons of the house, might become his master's heir, 
as in the household of Abraham ; or he himself might be his 
master's steward, with all the wealth of the establishment 
under his hand. 

The position of such an , or Hebrew servant, or even 
heathen servant (as dn the case of Eliezer of Damascus), 
might be more desirable than that of the hired servant not 
belonging to the family. It was only households of com- 
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paxatively considerable wealth, that could afford to ent^ into 
such contracts with their servants, or to keep a retinue of re-» 
tainers born in the house. Hence the fact of having such a 
class of servants is referred to in such a manner as proves it 
to have been esteemed a mark of greatness and prpsperity 
(Ecd. 2: 7). And these domestic servants, born in the family 
and holding by law such a claim upon it, were attached to it, 
and its members to them, with an affection and kindness like 
that of its sons and daughters, one toward another. Perhaps 
the passage in Jer. 2: 14 may be rendered with reference to 
this fact : " Is Israel a servant ? If a home-bom (^"'Vj"^!*), 
why is he a spoil ? How should he be carried away and 
made a prey, if he belongs to the household, if he is the 
home-bom of his God ? These home-boyn servants, and those 
whose contract of service lasted beyond the six years' term of 
ordinary legal indenture, were at the same time to be treated 
on the same footing with the hired servants and sojournerSi 
with the same careful regard to all their rights and privi- 
leges. 

In connection with the case of the master giving his ser- 
vant a wife, the instance of Sheshan is illustrative (1 Chron, 
3: 34, 35). Sheshan had no sons, and he gave one of his 
daughters as a wife to one of his household servants named 
Jarha, an Egyptian. This Egyptian servant, beyond aU 
doubt, was received into Sheshan's service on the legal con- 
ditions laid down in Lev. xxv., on a contract voluntary and for 
a stipulated equivalent. There is not the slightest indicatioi^ 
of his ever having been a slave. Egyptian strangers and 
sojourners among the Hebrews, as well as those from other 
nations, often sold themselves to service in this manner in 
the Holy Land. Yet with such reckless confidence and mis- 
take, characterizing the assertions of too many commenta- 
tors on this whole subject, it is asserted in Kitto's Cyclppae-* 
dia (article Sheshan), that Jarha was not only a slave, but 
that his marriage took place while the children of Israel were 
themselves in bondage in Egypt! This is said, notwith- 
standing the fact that the recorded genealogy of Sheshan 
demonstrates that he was contemporary with Boaz, Obed, 
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and Jesse, being in the seventh generation in direct descent 
from Hezron the grandson of Judah. 

There is no other instance, save this in Ex. 21: 4, (which 
is plainly mentioned as an exception to a general rule,) 
in which any claim of the master to the children of his serv- 
ants is ever intimated. The home-bom — and the 
sons of the house r»'!a"^3a — though in subjection to him, as 
the father of the family, and lord of the household, were not 
his property, in any sense ; and because he had a servant- 
maid, heir children were not on that account his servants, 
except by a separate specific contract No child, whether 
Hebrew or heathen, in the land of Judea, was born to invol- 
untary servitude, because the father, or mother, or both, were 
servants ; but every child of the house was born a member 
of the family, dependent on the master for education and 
subsistence. If married persons engaged themselves as 
servants, or sold themselves^ according to Hebrew phraseolo- 
gy, then, when the six years' time of their service expired, 
they went forth free, and their children with them ; there was 
never any claim upon the children to retain them merely be- 
cause they were n'??'*'5a , sons of the house ; but their par- 
ents had authority over them, and possession of them. The 
phraseology in the case before us, the wife and her children 
shaU be her master's^ Tii^) ^^0) conveys no 
meaning of possession, but simply of remaining with the 
master, as long as the contract specified, as long as he had 
a right by law to her services. Inasmuch as she herself was 
not, and could not be, her masler^Sy except only by volun- 
tary contrttct, for a price paid to herself, and for a time 
specified, neither could the children be her master's. The 
only way in which he could give her to her husband to be 
his wife was, (1) either by paying to her father the dowry 
required, arid so purchasing her for a wife for his servant, in 
which cSise he would have a claim upon his or her services 
or both, additional to the amount of that dowry ; or (2) she 
^s his maid-servant already according to the ordinary or 
extraordinary legal contract, for the six years (Deut. 16: 12), 
or for the time from ihe making of a new contract, till the 
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JubUee (Deut. 16: 17), and as such he gives her in marriage. 
In either case, she being bcrand to him for a longer time 
than her husband, her children would, of right, and by law, 
r^ain with her, under Subjection in her master's household, 
arid could not be taken away by the father, if he chose to 
quit. The children could not be taken from their parents, 
but after a certain age they were at liberty to chose their 
own masters, and to raiake their own terms of service. This 
resulted inevitably from the law limiting and defining the 
period of service in every case ; even when until the Jubilee, 
still, most absolutely and certainly defined and limited by 
that. There was nothing left indefinite, and no room for 
the assumption of arbitrary power, so long as the provis- 
ions of the law ware comjdied with. And it was the break- 
ing of tiiose provisions, and the attempt on the part of the 
masters to force their servants into inv<d.untary servitude, 
and so change the whole domestic system of the state firom 
freedom to slavery, that, by the immediate wrath of God in 
consequence, swept the whole country into a foreign cap- 
tivity, arid consigned the people to the sword^ the pestilence, 
and the famine, Jer. 34: 17. The horror vdth which any ap- 
proximation again towards any infiaction of the great law 
of liberty, was regarded,- after the return of the Jews from 
that retributive captivity, is manifested in Neh. 5: 5, and is 
kistruotive and illustrative. 

Let us now see what would be the actual operation of the 
exceptional contract in Ex. 21: 4 — 6, running on to the Jubi- 
lee. That this is the meaning of the wwd forever^ in the 
terms of this contract, is not disputed, and is incontrov^tible 
from Lev. ^5: 39, 40, the law of the Jubilee overriding all 
others and repressing all personal contracts within itself. At 
the recurrence of the JuMlee, all were free. Then, after the 
year of Jubilee, when evary family has returned to its origi- 
nal possessions, new engagements were necessarily entered 
mto with servants, new contracts were macje* Itdo^ not 
seem likely that, at the outset, any indentures of service for 
the next forty-nine years would be deec^ed desirable, either 
by masters or servants. Almost all contrctcts would be jbhe 
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ordinary legal ones of six years. But after the expiration of 
one or two septemimms, there might he cases of contracts 
looking to the Jubilee. On a probable computation, the in- 
stances would be rare of such engagmients beginning be- 
fore the middle, or near the middle, of the period. In that 
case, if a master gave a wife to his servant, and the covenant 
was assumed by boring the ear^ the children, as , home- 

bom, the sons of the house, would be under subjection to the 
master, at the very farthest, not longer than our ordinary 
period of the minority of children. For example, take the 
contract of a maid-servant as occurring in the fourth septen- 
niurn^ or say in the twenty-fifth year, an agreement to serve 
in the family for twenty-three years, or until the Jubilee, and 
according to the Hebrew idiom for contracts till that time, 
forever. During the fijst septennium of this maiden's service, 
a Hebrew servant is engaged for six years, and soon forming 
an attachment, asks of his master the maid-servant for a wife. 
She is given to him by his master, and they have children ; 
and, at the expiration of his six years, he avails himself of his 
legal privilege, and enters into a new contract with his mas- 
ter till the Jubilee. At that time the oldest of his children 
would be about twenty-one years of age, and the youngest 
might be five or ten ; they are all firee by the operation of the 
law of Jubilee. From twenty to twenty-five years would 
ordinarily be the utmost limit of any contract of service, 
whether for parents or children. 

The penalties against the master for cruel or c^resslve 
treatment of his servants, were the same, whether the ser- 
vants were Hebrew or of heathen extraction. •Whatever in- 
jury was committed against any servant, was to be avenged ; 
for'the loss of an eye or a tooth the servant should have his 
fireedom, whatever might have been his contract with his 
master, whatever sum his master might have paid him be- 
forehand, no matter how many years of unfulfilled service 
might remain (Ex. 21: 26, 27). In connection with a similar 
section it is added : Ye shall have one manner of law, as 
well for the stranger as for one of your own country, for I am 
the Lord your Grod (Lev. 24: 22). The application of this 
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principle is beautifully and pointedly illustrated in Job 31: 
13 — 15, and the reason given is the same, namely, that the 
same God and Creator is the God both of master and ser- 
vant : " K I did despise the cause of my man-servant or of 
my maidf^ervant, when they contended with me, what shall 
I do when God riseth up ? and when he visiteth, what shall 
I answer him ? Did not he that Inade me in the womb, 
make him ? and did not one fashion us in the womb ? " 
If a servant were killed by his master, the punishment was 
death ; if the servant died after some days (Ex. 21, 20, 21), 
in consequence of blows inflicted by the master, then, in 
mitigation of the punishment, the presumption was admit- 
ted in law that the killing was not intentional; because, the 
master having paid the servant beforehand for his services 
up to a certain time, " he was his money," and he could not 
be supposed to have intended to kill him, unless he did kill 
him outright ; and then the penalty was death. 

Phraseology for contracts toith servants. — Sellings or 
Hiring out 

We have illustrated the position of the buyer,, and the 
meaning of the word used for the purchase of servants. Let 
us now examine the usage of the word which is applied to 
designate this transaction on the part of the seller. We 
take the first example from the law of contracts with serv- 
ants, Ex. 21: T^Syif a man sell his daughter to be a maid- 
servant. Here the subject of the sale, so called, is a Hebrew 
daughter. Her s£Je as a servant could not possibly be any- 
thing more than an engagement for six years' service, at the 
end of which she was again free. The person who pur- 
chased her, had no property in her, for she was as free as he 
was, except in the engagement of service for a limited time. 
But in the case before us she is sold for a wife, and is pur- 
chased as such, and the law defines and secures her rights 
with her master, who has betrothed her to himself. He buys 
her for his wife, and must treat her as such, and cannot 
transfer her to another. K he put her away, she is free with- 
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oat money. She is described as being sold at one and the 
same time, to be a maid-servant and a wife. She is at once 
the JT2J$ and the of the husband. Her master may be 
the husband himself, or he may marry her to his son ; but 
the section shows that her father has engaged her in the 
service of the master on condition of her marriage either to 
one or the other; and if this engagement is not fulfilled, she 
returns to her father free without money. 

(1) The word here used for this transaction is the verb , 
to sell. It is used of contracts with free persons, both as 
servants and wives. The first instance is in Gen. 31: 15, 
where Rachel, and Leah declare that their father had sold 
them^ ^y^i^^ merely the concise des(iription of his giving 
them in marriage to Jacob, who had paid for them to 
Laban, seven years' personal service for each. Th^ in- 
stances in Ex. 21: 7, 8, Gen. 31: 15, and Deut. 21: 14, are 
the only cases in which the word is employed in reference 
to a wife. These cases form a class by themselves. 

(2) Then there is the class of passages in which the same 
word is applied to the ordinary legal contract of a Hebrew 
servant with his master or employer. Deut. 15: 12, if a He- 
brew man or woman be sold unto thee, ^^^ifV^ • Jer. 34: 
14, hath been sold unto thee, ^5?^ Lev. 25: 39, 42, 47, 48, 
50, different forms of the same word, . To these cases 
we add the instance of a similar purchase, but forced be- 
yond what the law admits, that is, an arbitrary contract, 
forbidden in regard to the Hebrew servant. WiU ye sell 
your bret/iren? or shall they be sold unto us? ^^t}, 
Both the sale and the purchase are forbidden, except on the 
conditions in Ex. 21: 2 — 11. 

(3) The same word is used to designate the crime of 
mari'SeUing^ the idea of contract for service being excluded. 
It is the sale of persons as of chattels, by way of merchan- 
dise. The first instance is in G«n. 37: 27, the selling of 
Joseph by his brethren, *is'^2^3, let us sell him. Also, 37: 28, 
q'TSri";', they sold him. Th6 same Gen. 45: 4, 5, and Ps. 105: 
17* This crime of selling a man is described by the same 
word, and forbidden under penalty of death, Ex. 21: 16, and 
Deut. 24: 7. 
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(4) A fourth class* describes selling as the penalty for 
theft, Ex. 22: 3. But here the sale is not indefinite ; it is in 
case of the thief not being able to make restitution, in which 
case he must be sold, that is, put to compulsory service, f«r 
such a period as would make up the sum by the customary 
wages for labor. In this class of passages we include the 
cases of selling for debt : Is. 50: 1, To which of your creditors 
have I sold you ? Compare Matt 18: 25. The selling for 
debt is simply an engagement of service for so long time 
as would be suflScient, by the ordinary legal wages, to pay 
the legal claim. It was not slavery, nor any selling as of 
slaves. 

(5) A fifth class of passages, in which Grod is described 
as selling his people for their sins, or causing them to be 
sold to the heathen. Deut. 28: 68, sold unto their enemies 
for bondsmen, ye shall be sold^ tan^is^rn . Deut. 32: 30, except 
their rock had sold ihem^ tn^^ D^nx fi<1j-ci<. Judges 2: 14;; 
3: 8; 4: 2; 10: 7. 1 Sam. 12: 9. Ps. 44: 13. Joel 3: 8. 
The sense in these cases is that of deMvering up into the 
power of another. Of this meaning is Judges 4: 9, the Lord 
shall sell Sisera. To this class, must be added Is. 50: 1, 
and 52: 3, where the Jews are described as selling them- 
selves for their transgressions; that is, they did, fey their 
sins, what God did, for their sins, delivered themselves over 
into the power of their enemies. 

(6) A sixth class comprehends 1 Kings, 21: 20, 25, Ahab 
selling himself to work wickedness, and 2 Kings, 17: 17, the 
people selling themselves to do evil ; that is, giving them- 
selves up unrestrainedly, in consideration of the wages of 
sin for a season. 

(7) In a seventh class of passages, the word is employed 
to describe the bondage of the Jews in their captivity, Neh. 
5: 8, ti^ith la^'wzr}. Add instances in Esther 7: 4, where the 
word is used to signify delivering or betraying into the 
power of another, first, for destruction, second, for bondage, 

(8) In another class still, the heathen are arraigned for the 
curse of selling Hebrew captives. Joel 4: 3, 6, 7, sold a girl 
for wine^ i'^?^ ; sold the children to th^ Grecians^ orj^^5?p. Here 
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the meaning obviously is tkat of traffic as in merchandise, 
and the denunciation of God's wrath follows accordingly. 

The crime of selling one another is also described by the 
skme word in Amos 2: 6, " they sell the righteous for silver 
(IJios^ that have committed no crime, they sell), and the needy 
for a pair of shoes. Compare Amos 8: 6, where the oppression 
of buying the poot with silver is denounced along with the 
crime of perjury and false balances in traffic. The giving^ or, 
in Hebrew phraseology, the buying^ of servants, as provided 
by law ^ was a just transaction, volunto/ry on both sides; but 
in the cases before us, the thing forbidden is the buying and 
selling of persons against their own consent, who are com- 
pelled by their poverty to be thUs passed as merchandise ; 
and this is denounced as crime. So in Zech. lit 5, They 
that sell them say^ Blessed be the Lord^for l afm rich ; adding 
to this monstrous crime the iniquity and hypocrisy of invok- 
ing and asserting God's blessing upon it. 

From all these cases it is clear, that in law the word 
to sell, when applied to persons, signified a Voluntary con- 
tract^ such as ours of hiring workmen, or the contract be* 
tween a master and his apprentices ; and that in any other 
cases, except as making restitution for theft, or to work out 
a just debt, the buying and selling of persons was a criminal 
transaction. The buying as well as the selling, in such a 
transaction, is denounced as criminal. It was making mer- 
chandise of men, a thing expresdy forbidden in the divine 
law, on penalty of death. Accordingly, even in anticipation 
of the law, its principles were already acted on* THere is not 
one particle of indication that Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob 
ever sold one of their servants, nor any supposition of the 
power or right to do so. Nor ^ver, from the Patriarchs down, 
is there any instance of any man or master selling a servant. 
The history of the word fails to disclose one single case of 
such merchandise. On the icontrary, it proves that it was 
forbidden, arid? was regarded as sinful ; and that either the 
holding, or selling, or both, of a servant for gain, and 
against his will, or without his voluntary contract, was an 
oppression threatened with the wrath of God. 
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And here belongs the consideration of Deut. 21: 14, the 
case of the captive woman taken from the heathen for a wife, 
but afterwards rejected. Two things are forbidden in the 
treatment of her : 1. Thou shall not sell her at all for money; 
tlwans'isrsn-KV^b^ii . Comp, Ex. 21: 8. 

2. Thou shall not make merchandise of her. Thou shalt not 
bind her over to another, thou shah not transfer her to the 
power of another. She shall not so be subject unto thee, 
that thou canst deal with her as merchandise or proper- 
ty. The word in this second prohibition is "^a^t^^i? , from 
to bind. Our English translation seems to make it exegetical 
of the preceding prohibition ; but it is not a synonyme with 
13^ , neither was intended as paraphrastic of that. It is the 
same word employed in Psalm 129: 7, of the mower bind- 
ing sheaves to be carried away for use or traffic. PTa^!a?nn-Kb , 
thou shalt not play the master or oppressor over her. 

A comparison of this with Ex. 21: 8, where the English 
translation speaks of selling a Hebrew woman to a stramge 
nation^ which is forbidden, will show that in that pas- 
sage the translation does not convey the proper mean- 
ing ; for it was never permitted on any ground, or for any 
reason whatever, to bind a Hebrew woman to a heathen, or 
to deliver over to a foreign nation any Hebrew man or 
woman, as servant or wife. In the case before us (Deut. 21: 
14), this is forbidden in regard to the captive taken from the 
heathen in war ; how ra^ich more in regard to any Hebrew! 
The expression in Ex. 21; 8, PT"ns^bi^']-fi<^) ^'^.^joji , to a strange 
nation he shall have no power to sell her, should be rendered, 
to sell her to a strange tribe, or to a strange family ; and the 
meaning evidently is, that she ^hall not be transferred from 
her master to any other family^ but is wholly free. For the 
usage of "^l^j , compare Lev. 2h 1, 4. Eccl. 6: 2. It might 
mean, to a family of strangers^ sojourning in the land, and 
joined to the congregation by circumcision. The hiring, sel- 
ling, apprenticing, or disposing of her in any way at all for 
money, is strictly forbidden. She is perfectly free. 
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The Law against Man-stealing — What it proves. 

Immediately after the laws detennining the nature and 
time of contracts with servants, the legislator passes to the 
crime of murder and the death-penalty against it. Then fol- 
lows the great fundamental statute, which demonstrates the 
criminality of slavery in the sight of God : He that steal- 

ETH A MAN AND SELLETH HIM, OR IF HE BE FOUND IN HIS 
HAND, HE SHALL SURELY BE PUT TO DEATH (Ex. 21: J.6). 

As the stealing of men is the foundation of slavery in most 
cases, and especially of modem slavery, this statute con- 
demns it as sinful, intrinsically, absolutely. The stealing, 
the selling, the holding, of a man in slavery, is death ; either 
form of the crime shall be so punished. Whether the kidnap- 
per keep or sell his victim, the crime is death. But the pur- 
chaser, with knowledge of the theft, is equally guilty, and 
would be treated as conspirator and principal in the same 
crime. This law, in connection with the other provisions in 
tiie Hebrew system, would render slavery impossible. The 
limitation of legal servitude to six years, and the law of uni- 
versal freedom on the recurrence of the Jubilee, would alone 
prevent it; but the law against man-stealing made it as 
criminal a system as an organized system of murder would 
have been. The stealing a man is the stealing him from 
himself; the buying of him is the receiving of stolen proper- 
ty ; the enslaving of his children is the stealing of them both 
from themselves aiid from him, so that the crime, is exas- 
perated in its descent ; by tmnsmission, the crime is at once 
increased in extent and undiminished as to the original 
iniquity. 

This law must effectually and forever have prevented any 
traffic in human beings. It denies the principle of property 
iu man ; the selling is the assumption of property in the 
stolen person, and the selling is punishable by death. The 
stealing alone, if the thief did not sell, might not be the as- 
sertion of property, or of the principle of property in man ; 
but the selling of him would b^ ; and either stealing and hold- 
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ing, or stealing and selling, the crime is put on a level with 
murder. The stealing of human beings as property, and the 
converting of them into property, is worse than the stealing 
of property; as much worse as murder is than stealing. 
Such is the distinction which God makes between this and 
a common theft, between the stealing of a man and the steal- 
ing of property. The theft of property was punished by fine ; 
but the stealing of a man, by death : " If a man shall steal 
an ox, or a sheep, and kill it or sell it, he shall restore five 
oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a sheep "(Ex. 22: 1). 
" If the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, whether it 
be ox, or ass, or sheep, he shall restore double " (22: 4). Comp. 
22: 9. If slavery had had any existence among the Hebrews, 
any toleration, if man had been considered as property, then 
the penalty for such theft could not have been death, but the res- 
toration of five slaves for a slave, or the payment of five times 
as much as the stolen man would bring in the market. And 
the near and striking contrast between these crimes and the 
respective penalties attached to them, must have made men 
feel that the assertion of property in man was itself a crime. 

Accordingly, there is no indication of any traffic in human 
beings except Where it is indicated as a crime, with the wrath 
of God pointed against it. There was such traffic among oth- 
er nations, but no approach to it in Judea. The trade in hu- 
man beings is set down by the prophet Ezekiel as among the 
commercial transactions in the market-place of Tyre ; but no 
Hebrew had anything to do with it (Ezek. 27: 13). It is set 
down by Joel as a damning trade of Tyre and Zidon, of the 
heathen, and the Grecians (Joel3: 2—^), and every approxima- 
tion to it, on the part of Israel, is marked for divine vengeance. 
But no such traffic was allowed, or existed, under the law of 
God ; no such thing as slavery was either recognized or tole- 
rated. There is no instance of the purchase even of servants 
from a third person, as if they were articles of possession that 
could be passed firom hand to haiid, from master ta master, 
without their own agreement. There is no instance oi the sale 
of any servant to a third person. There is no indication that 
masters ever had any power to sell their servants to others, or 
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to put them away firom their own families, except in perfect 
freedom. Our English translators, and the lexicographers, 
have indeed, in most cases, assumed slavery and the slave- 
trade as existing in Judea ; but the Mosaic laws and the 
Jewish history demonstrate the contrary. A single assump- 
tion, by Gesenius, that the word for souls in Gen. 12: 5 — 0^5 
(soulstlwt Abraham andLot hadgotten in Haran),me2ins slaves j 
shall be followed, without examination, by other lexicogra- 
phers, and shall set the tide of opinion to run on without 
questioning. 

But the statute under consideration shines like a sun up- 
on such an investigation, and throws its light backwards as 
well as forwards in history and law, as a light of supreme 
defining and controlling principle. Human beings cannot be 
treated as property. There is no restriction ; the imiversality 
of the law is unquestionable, the subject of it being a man, 
not a Hebrew man exclusive of a stranger, but a man, who- 
soever he might be. The universality of this law is as evi- 
dent as that of the law in verse 12 : He that smiteth a man 
so that he die^ shall surely be put to death. There is no 
more ground for restricting the application of the statute 
against stealing a man to the Hebrew stolen, than that 
against killing a man. So with the statute against killing a 
servant ; there is no restriction, A comparison of this with 
Lev. 24: 17, 21, 22, makes it still clearer. In this place the 
statute is also concerning the death-penalty, and the form is 
as follows ; He that killeth any man shall surely be put to 
death ; and it is added: Ye shall have one manner of law, as 
well for the stranger as for one of your own country ; for I 
am the Lord your Grod. So with the laws concerning the 
treatment of one's neighbor ; if any man ask: But who is my 
neighbor ? willing to restrict their application to a country- 
man, the commentary of our Lord in Luke 10: 30, settles the 
matter. But if so in a smaller injury committed, or benefit 
•required, much more in the greater. Along with this statute 
is placed the law. Thou shalt not vex a stranger, nor oppress 
him, Ex. 22: 21; and again 23: 9. But finally, the matter is 
settled by Paul, in 1 Tim. 1; 10 : The law is made for man- 
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slayers, men-stealers, and others named, without restriction 
as to lineage or land. The reference is unquestionable ; the 
application, equally so. 

He that stealeth a man. K it had been (as some modern 
supporters of the system of slavery affirm) a statute for the 
support, sanction, and better protection of slavery and slave- 
property, a statute against stealing slaves or servants, the dis- 
tinguishing word would have been used (had there been a word 
in the Hebrew tongue signifying slave) ; and for want of such 
a word, the nearest approximation to it would have been 
taken. The statute must have read, He that stealeth a servant j 
; not. He that stealeth '^iJ'^H, a man. So gross a blunder 
could never have been committed by the lawgiver as the in- 
troduction of the genus instead of the species, in a case in- 
volving the penalty of death ; so gross a blunder as that by 
which the slave-holder instead of the slave-stealer might have 
been obnoxious to the penalty. K it had been a law against 
the stealing of another man's slaves, then the slaveholder 
might have stolen a man and made him a slave, vdth perfect 
impunity ; and only the thief who should dare to steal from 
him the slave so made, would be subject to the penalty. The 
law would have been, not against the stealing of a man as 
man, and making him property, but against the stealing of 
him as property, after he is so made. The assumption of those 
who would maintain that Moses promulgated this law for 
the protection of slavery, is just this : that man as man is not 
sacred against kidnapping ; but man as kidnapped and made 
property, man as property, is so sacred and inviolable a pos- 
session, that the theft of him as a slave must be punished 
with death. 

An attempt has been made to deny the universality of 
this 'first statement against man-stealing, by the other and 
second statute in Deut. 24: 7, where the application is di- 
rectly to the Hebrew. " If a man be found stealing any of 
his brethren of the children of Israel, and maketh merchan- 
dise of him, or selleth him, then that thief shall die." But 
this statute, which was passed forty years after the other, 
and without any connection with, or reference to, the same, 
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cannot be regarded as a statute of limitation or interpreta- 
tion merely, much less of abrogation, as if the specific abro- 
gated the general. Rather, if any such reference were sup- 
posed, might it be contended that it having been found in 
the course of forty years that the first and general law might 
have been claimed as applying only to the stranger or the 
heathen, and not to the stealing of a Hebrew, whose servi- 
tude, even if stolen, could not last more than six years (so 
carefully by law was this adjusted), it was found necessary, 
for greater security and definiteness, to add the second en- 
actment, specifying also the Hebrew. But here again, any 
limitation of the first statute by the second is forbidden in 
the same chapter, by the application of verse 14 : " Thou 
shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor and needy, 
whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are in 
thy land within thy gates." Now if a hired servant that 
was not a Hebrew could not be oppressed, any more than 
a native, much more could not such a one be stolen with 
impunity, or the thief escape the penalty. He would not 
be permitted to plead that, because there was a law against 
stealing a Hebrew^ therefore the law against stealing a man 
was null and void. 

If the law had been against stealing Jews, instead of men, 
then the apostle, in transferring it, must have said the law 
was made for Jew-stealers, not men-stealers, for ^lovZaiovrro' 
SuTTal<i, not avSpaTToBiarai^, And so, if the law had been 
against stealing slaves, not man, for the protection and sanc- 
tion of slave-property, and not to declare God's protection of 
men, as human beings, against theft, or for the security of 
slave-owners, and not for the sacredness of men as created 
in God's image ; then the apostle, in translating that law 
into the wider dispensation, and defining its application, 
must have said, the law was made for slave-stealers, SovXo- 
TrohiOToi^, or BovkoiraTial^f not men-stealers. The context 
in Exodus, and context in Timothy, nail the passages as be- 
yond all disputation referring to the same law. In Exodus 
it lies alongside with statutes against man-slayers, cursers 
and murderers of father and mother ; in 1 Tim. the con- 
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junction is the same, so that no man can for a moment 
doubt the precise law in Exodus, which is referred to by- 
Paul in writing to Timothy. He could not therefore, in re- 
ferring to it, have wholly distorted its meaning, its applica- 
tion. He could not have made so great a mistake as that 
of levelling against the very foundations of slavery and the 
slave trade, a law published originally and intended of God 
for the protection of slave property. He could not have in- 
terpreted in behalf of the rights of men against slave-holders, 
a law intended to secure the rights of slave-holders against 
men. 

[To be oontinned.] 



ARTICLE II. 
PERPETUAL SIN AND OMNIPOTENT GOODNESS.^ 
By L. P. Hickok, D. D., Union College. 

How can perpetual sin consist with omnipotent goodness? 
The apparently inherent contradiction of the two terms of 
this question, is the Conflict of Ages ; the attained harmo- 
nious unity of the two will be the Problem Solved. 

Merely as a speculation, there is here opened a widei field 
for profound thinking and ingenious theorizing, which might 
have secured for itself an unfailing intellectual interest. But 
the interest in this question has been much more quickened 
and perpetuated, because it involves considerations which 
take hold on the most controlling susceptibilities of the hu- 

1 The Conflict of Ages : or, The Groat Debate on the Moral Relations of God 
and Men. Bj Edward Beecher, D. D. Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1853. 

The Problem Solved, or Sin not of God. By Miles P. Squier, D. D., Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Beloit College. New York : Published 
by M. W. Dodd, Comer of Spruce Street and City Hall Square. 
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man mind, and deal with its deepest convictions and pro- 
foundest emotions. K we admit the being of Grod, we must 
recognize our subjection to him and our dependence upon 
him. How perplexing, then, if his very .creation and provi- 
dence intimate that he is destitute of benevolence, or want- 
ing in equity ! Or, should we admit the integrity of the Di- 
vine character, how perplexing stiU, if he seem to us to be 
so bound in the necessities of nature, that he cannot pre- 
clude nor control sin and suffering ! What distress, if forced 
to the conclusion that our Sovereign has no power to shut 
the object of his deepest abhorrence from his realm ; or that, 
having the power, he yet has not the heart to deliver his 
creatures from their deadliest enemy ! Must the fact of sin 
logically force us to atheism, by directly concluding against 
either omnipotence or benevolence ? Or, if we retain our 
faith in God, must we be logically shut up to accept the doc- 
trine of universal restoration, against the plain testimony of 
Scripture ? If we reluctate all such conclusions, must we 
then be obliged eternally to witness sin and misery, and be 
able to find no principle by which we can defend the honor 
of God's sovereignty, or the goodness of his government, in 
the permission of sin, to our own satisfaction or the convio* 
tion of others ? 

We shall not silence such perplexed and anxious inqui- 
ries by saying, " Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight ; " for the very inquiry involves the determination 
whether there be for us a " Father," and that what seems 
" good in his sight," is at all worthy of him and kind to his 
children. Nor can we meet the captious and cavilling objec- 
tions which here originate, by saying, " Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God ? " Such a reply as- 
sumes the admission of a wise and holy God ; but the re- 
buke can have no force against that mind which takes the 
very existence of sin and misery as an argument against the 
existence of any sovereignty which is wise and righteous. 
Neither a desponding nor a cavilling scepticism can be effec- 
tually met by any dogmatic reply ; for the sources of the 
doubts are quite back beyond the reach of the dogma vainly 
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ftpplied to exclude them. We may even say that it is all a 
mystery, and that we must leave the whole for the light of 
eternity to explain ; but the infidel can then as boldly say: 
" that coming light will vindicate the witness of sin and mis- 
ery against the superstition of an assumed existing Detfcy,^ 
as the believer can say : " that his assumed Deity will theii . 
vindicate his perfections and cleajr his character, against all 
the false inferences that have been dmved jfrom the facts of 
sin and misery." 

The pantiieist may argue, that a connected justice always 
follows and metes out the deserved retributions for all the 
actions of men, and thus all the iniquities of humanity are 
ftdly equalized and adjusted by the penalties which come 
judicially up from the ongoings of nature. The Hegdian 
pancosmist may say, that sin is the necessary result in the 
developments of the great world-spirit, and has its uses as 
really as the thorn on the rose, or the viper-fang and its 
secreted venom. A fatalist may reason that in the very 
conception of opposites, one is conditional for the othesr; 
and that there can be no even without the odd, no light 
without daricness, no pleasure without pain, and no virtue 
without vice, and thus if there be a world with holiness, so 
also must there be its contrast in sin. And finally, a phys* 
ical deteriorationist may aflSrm, that all finite things tend to 
itecay ; matter tends back to nihility, and all virtue tends to 
degeneracy; and if God would have a created material 
wcwrld, he must perpetually renew the creative energy ; and 
if he would have a finite moral system, he must repeatedly 
ififuse new virtue into it, and, at the best, the finite will have 
evil But if we keep our faith in the being of a free person- 
al Jehovah, ihe great conflict of ages on this point cannot 
be settled, nor the grand problem be solved, till we have 
found some way of carrying a cle^ur principle through all 
the facts, and fairly reconciling the careature's sin and suffer- 
ing and the Creator's power and goodness with each other. 
This is no easy task, but from tile vital importance of the 
solution, we may safely infer that it cannot be a hopeless 
undertaking. 
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In the " Conflict of Ages," Dr. Beeches^ inokuks not only the 
fkct of an original entrance of sin, but mote especially tl^ 
perpetuation of it through successive generations of men 
deiMrayed in infancy. The oorigin of sin, indeed, is soob 
passed over as having in itself no great difficulty, and Hie 
whole difficulty is made to rest, and the whole attention 
tuimed upon the disc(»dance of the divine perfections with 
■tiie existence of infant dejMravity. The eye is perpetually 
fixed upon the opening of human life, and, as in all cases 
this opening of life is in helplessness and ignorance, and 
under constant and strong bias and influences to transgres- 
sion, and with a certain issue in sin of every completed 
trial, the inquiry becomes most urgent, and is followed up 
mpst seriously and anxiously. How can such depravity be 
consistent with honor and right on the part of God ? 

Aa extended and very able and thorough examination is 
m^ute of the many forms in which the doctrines of original 
sin and infant depravity have been presented by various 
theological authcKrs* This is, nooreov^, accompanied by a 
yery acute analysis of the different philosophical theories, 
and their modified phases, by which it has been sought to 
account for, and explain the facts of, human depmvity con- 
sistently with divine integrity* In this protracted and carer 
ful investigation, there is apparent an intentional candor 
and impartiality, which wins mudi upon the interest and 
confidence of the reader. Indeed, the determination to be 
honest and fair has manifestly, at times, been overstrained, 
and by an excess of liberality, more has been accorded to 
theories with which he does not sympathize, and less to 
those with which he more nearly does, Omi the exact truth 
will warrant Th^ is also a spirit of deep earnestness, 
9erious»iess^ and at times of tender and touching sadness, 
which effectually excludes aU the shajpness and tartness too 
often found in connection with theological controvemy. 
This patient and comprehensive examination of declining 
and of now prevalent theories, leaves his own mind still un* 
satisfied. They do not reconcile the facts, as given by them, 
with the claims of honor and right in God. They do not give 
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to him a Deity whom his heart can love, or his soul revere 
and worship with confidence and gladness. 

In Dr. Beecher's apprehension, the two great moving 
forces of revelation and Christianity are, human depravity, 
and God's integrity of character, and that those have been 
most unhappily " misadjusted," and made comparatively in- 
effective by an early and unfortunate assumption, " that 
men as they come into this world are new-created beings." 
The " readjustment " of these great forces i^ to be secured 
only by a denial and rejection of such assumption. " If in 
a previous state of existence, God created all men with such 
constitutions, and placed them in such circimistances as the 
laws of honor and right demanded, if then they revolted and 
corrupted themselves, and forfeited their rights, and were in- 
troduced into this world under a dispensation of sovereignty 
disclosing both justice and mercy, then all conflict of the 
moving powers of Christianity can be at once and entirely 
removed." 

Such fact of preexistence in sin reconciles, to his mind, 
with God's rectitude all the attendant circumstances of ig- 
norance and weakness and tempting occasions which the in- 
fancy of human life encounters. These infants are already 
sinners in a former sphere of action, and they deserve eveii 
worse Conditions of existence and severer retributions than 
siich as are here imposed; and besides, tiieyare placed here 
under a dispensation of mercy and with the opportunity of 
a fresh probation, in which multitudes of those already lost 
spirits will be rescued and brought back to God. The great 
and glorious employment of this redeemed church, is then to 
be a ministration of diligent insttuctioii and pious nurture. 
Myriads of new-cresited beings successively come und^ their 
charge, and the story of the divine dealings with therti, and 
their gracious recovery to righteousness, together ^ith all 
the holy counsel and culture bestowed, avail to restrain 
all those myriads from sin, and keep them in perpettial holi- 
ness and uninteirupted haj^iness. God thus gloriously, 
justifies his ways to men. 

Now, it can hardly be questioYied that this assumption of 
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human preexi&tence must almost umvexsally, upon its first 
announcement, meet with incredulity and repugnance. It 
is so unlikely that such previous agency should have existed 
without leaving some traces upon our consciousness^ that it 
will >e spontaneously rejected by the common mind. In 
ancient timep, and not very unfrequently since, it was pro- 
posed to human conception as. a pagan superstition, or a 
philosophical myth, or a veritable christian dogma, but in 
no form has it been competent to give to it general currency, 
nor even that it should obtain credence from any consider- 
able number of speculating and imaginative persons* It is 
a good argument against it, that coi^mon conviction always 
rejects it. It must be worked undar the strong pressure of 
seeking reUejT £i;om some uncomfortable dogipa ; or it can 
never make any progress, even as an hypothesis, and noth- 
ing can probably give to it general acceptation as a veritable 
factr Sut there are other direct reasons for rejecting it as 
a satisfactory method for reconciling- human depravily 
with the divine perfections. 

In the fiwt place, t^^e general scope of Scripture statement 
and teaching is very strongly against it. The history of man's 
creation carries with it Ihe evidence, that the writer of the 
first two chapters of Genesis supposed that Adam and Kve 
then began their being* The statement of their trial and fall 
has aU the directness which belongs to a narration of real 
occurrences; and if any should be. disposed tp consider it as 
a jq^ytht or a figumtive representation, such would still be 
obliged, to admit, that the writer meant to comprehend the 
fall of the race ui one progenitor, and not that it can be in- 
terpreted as a typical allusion to myria4s of distinct and 
separate transgressors. Neither Moses, nor any other Scrip- 
ture writer, gives the faintest traces of any recognition that 
Adam came, into Paradise a sinner, nor that this Paradise 
and fall, were in some previous state of being. The most 
forped and ujanatur,al interpretation njiwt be given to the 
Bible, on such an hypothesis, carrying with it the evidence 
that there is some supposed exigency, making it necessary 
to attain a meaning by violence. It is indeed quite as appa- 
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rent that such is a forced interpretation, as when the attempt 
is made to sustain the doctrine of universal salvation to be 
the meaning of the Bible. Neither of the one nor the other 
do the writers say any such thing; nor say anything whidi 
implies that they thought of it; while they do say many 
things which evince that they did not believe it. 

We have the recognition of preexistence in the Lord Jesils 
Christ, but this only for his divinity^ not his humanity; We 
have also the intimation that^ in some sense, John the Bap- 
tist was Elgah, the old Hebrew prophet; but we are tiot 
given to believe that the same soul existed in the two bodies, 
and that Elias and John were but one and the same person. 
The spirit and power of Elias came upon John the Baptist, 
much as his spirit rested upon Blisha when he caught the 
faUing manile. Once only, is there a pretty fair allusion to 
the notion of human preexistence in the Scriptures, and then 
the notion is at once denied by the Saviour. Master^ who 
did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born b£hd ? 
Jesus answeared : Neither hath this man sinned nor his -pa- 
rents; but that the works of God should be made manifest 
in him^' (John 9: 33). 

But if such supposition give the only method for reconcil- 
ing the facts of depravity in man with the principks of honor 
and right in God, the dodirine of preexistence should . Jiave 
been fally revealed* Nothing else can give, the inquiring 
aud anxious nrind relief ; and this is no principle of reason, 
which may be attained by eareful study and thus applited in 
elucidation of the mystery* It is a fact beyond conscious- 
ness, which no powers of recollection can call up, and no tes- 
timony but God's can: establish. Surd^y it should not have 
been left to cotgecturej but have been made a plainly- 
' revealed truth. = 

Again, if benevolence be the same as honor and right, 
there is no assistance in the assumption of preexistence. As 
a matter of fact, so many of the human race ajje lost, and so 
many saved, either witboub or with this hypoiiiiesis* There 
is no change made in ilie sum total of human happiness by 
its introduction. It is introduced for no such purpose as ac- 
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coimting for any changes, or effecting any, after the birth 
of man upon the earth. It is precisely one and the same 
feict, one and the same onward progress and issue, with two 
suppositions of origin. Benevolence really gains nothing by 
adopting the notion of preexistence ; why then introduce it ? 
you answer : To save the perfections of honor and right in 
God. But if the highest attainable happiness be the ground of 
honor and right, they are safe already, and this supposition 
adds nothing to them. If yon are troubled with questions 
of houOT and right, they must come from some other source 
than considerations of greater happiness, for you actually get 
no greater happiness by any such hypothesis. 

Once more ; the assumption of preexistence recognizes 
only individuals, and admits of no conception that there is 
any higher unity in man. All acted and sinned in their 
isdlation on a previous stage, and all begin action here with 
' each his own depravity brought down from a former sphere 
of being. All stand out in separate individuality, with no 
'headship in Adam, no unity of race, no one humaaiity, but 
only manifold and discrete personality. But such is not the 
Bible representation of man ; such is not the philbsophical 
truth 5 such is not the empirical fact The Bible repeated- 
ly and most emphatically recognizes some headship in 
Adam. Philosophy ever contemplates rrian as a concrete ; 
humanity entire in its unity. Experience, with its broadest 
inductions, confirms the existence of a law above that which 
rdgns in the individual, and which binds all individuals in 
one community. The perpetimtion of human form, and 
mental faculty, and relative proportions of sex, and the one 
stream of historic development for man, all evince that there 
is a prevalent and persistent causality before and above all 
individual peculiarity. This higher unity in humanity, above 
aJl Tdistinct pereonality, need not be viewed as holding the 
sin and guilt of all in the aggregate, and distributing it in 
positive demerit to each as he emerges in separate identity ; 
but only as holding all under- the same generic liabilities 
while lea'ving^ each to his own disidnct re^nsibilities ; and 
yet such higher unity there is, and it may not be over- 
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looked in the investigation of what honor and right demand 
from God in the perpetuations of depi^^vity. Adam's pa^ 
ternity of tiie race connects him with all, aad has that in it 
which conditions all in common, and, quite back of the in- 
dividuality and personal consciousness of each^ pouys it^ 
stream of influence down upon eaich, and , works its modify- 
ing results in each, and makes all of a gi^neration not a 
mere collocation oi separate men, but sl e&npretion- of e^fs^ 
ing mankind; and also makes of successive ^neraiio^^, not 
a mere sequence, but a linked series of b^g. This fact of 
generic unity must be regarded in tbjQ mpral as well su^ in.th^ 
physiological history of the human raoe, and must throw its 
light upon all our philosophizing. 

But this assumption of pregxistent sin not merely, rejed^, 
but annihilate^, all such genearic unities, All prigiQally be- 
gan in complete.independence of $(11 other; and all s^^le4 
alone under no connections of headship or race j and eacb 
had his completed character and confirmed habit befcr^ his 
birth from Adam- , So. far as depravity ia concerned j Adaju 
and aH his children stand to each as disjoined ag the* falijen. 
angels. Such conclusions ^are neither con^onant witb Scrip- 
ture, philosophy, nor fact 

But more than all the above, the hypothesis, if true,, could 
not at all touch the point of perplexity and aij^iety. The 
great difficulty is with such a^ are finally lost They wiU 
justly complain that their, trial has >not been fair, nor God's 
treatment of them honorable and righteous. We now would 
shut their mouths by letting them know, what they h^.ve all 
along been wholly unconscious of, that they sinned in a pre- 
existent state where they had a fair trial, and that their pre- 
cedent sin has been the ground of all God's severe condi- 
tions in their infant temptations and onward trial. Their 
old guilt remains, upon them, and they have inc^iculably 
augmented this in all their subsequent sinning under a disf- 
pensation of grace. The penalty of the whole is nprw to be 
rigorously executed, and their preqxistenee and sin , is to 
make God's whole transactipn clear and just when he judges 
and condemns. 
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" It would have been just," any one of them might admit, 
" to have punished me according to my demerit in my form- 
er estate, but why put me in the new state of trial with its 
augmented responsibilities, and under its hard conditions of 
weiakness, ignorance, and surrounding temptation, and with 
the certainty that in me the trial would wholly fail, and I 
should sink at last to a deeper doom ? " The answer is : 
" you deserved harder conditions than those you received, 
and your severities in a mitigated form were in punishment 
for your former sins." But he answers : " I knew of no 
former sins when such penalty was inflicted, and it is the 
same penal enormity as that which should hang the mur- 
derer when he has become an idiot." Besides, " I now see 
that it was the old depravity which wrought out its issues 
in my new probation, and that what I brought with me 
hurried me on in sin when I did not know whence it came, 
nor that the madness was of my own procuring ; and must 
I now suffer for that ? " The answer may be, " yes ; it is 
but holding the drunkard responsible, when sober, for the 
deeds of his drunken frenzy." But he will reply again: 
" the drunkard's sin is not in his drunken agency, but in the 
voluntary pollutions which induced the madness ; and here, 
you yourself have put me into this state of unconscious de- 
lirium." Shall he then be told : " but your sin in yoiur new 
probation was voluntary, and your rejection of offered mercy 
has been ^wHUiful." May he not then answer : " I admit it, so 
far as sin has wrought out itself in consciousness, and my 
just desert should follow ; but that is cutting off completely 
all the connections of my jpreexistent state, and dealing with 
me for sins originating entirely within the body." 

In conclusion, it may be said, that, if so violent a supposi- 
tion could be turned to any good account, still it would be 
unnecessary and undesirable. A better way is more easily 
ojiened. The whole difficulty is really in the permission of 
the first sin, and when we have accounted for the existence 
of sin at all, we shall be able to meet all consequential dif- 
ficulties with comjparative facility. We cannot regard this 
hypothesis of preexistent sin as at all needed ; and, more 
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than this, we would say that it stands out to ouir appreten- 
sion as unnatural, unphiloeophical, unscriptural, and evea 
admitting it to have its application, it would be still uoeat- 
isfactory. 

We turn now to the consideration of what is given to us 
in the " Problem Solved." Here is nothing of the mental 
conflict and distressing perplexity which we have witnessed 
in the former work. Dr. Squier takes at once a position 
which puts him quite out of the range of such contempla* 
tions and conclusions as had disquieted Dr. Beecher* He 
goes directly and intrepidly to the moral source of all sin, 
and finds the responsible origination of it ever to be in the 
finite, and never from the Infinite. He presents God as an 
Absolute Agent, originating acts unconditioned by anything 
back and out of himself; and his acts, both of plan and adop- 
tion, of purpose and execution, are ever right and wcHftJiy of 
his approbation and acceptance. In his unalloyed h^Jitt^ss 
he can have no complicity with sin in any way wh^ver. 
Sin is altogether separate from, and exclusive of, God's 
ag^ncy, and exists at all only in spite of God's planning^.^^^ 
purposing, and working against it. 

Finite creatures are dependent upon God for their being 
and their natural attributes. They are whoUy of bis consti- 
tuting ; but as moral beings they have their existence and 
attributes in such a manner that they themselves ^are com- 
petent to originate actions and events. A moral agent, 
though dependent in his being, is yet a complete cause, 
competent from himself to go out in effects without being 
caused to do so. Such produced effects, or originated 
events, as come from such agents, are their own, and wholly 
at their responsibility. Here, and here only, sin originates. 
It comes fi:om the creature, and is wholly at his responsi- 
bility, and there is no occasion to go back of this finite 
agent and make any inquiries about other responsibilities. 
The absolute agent only creates and upholds the finite 
moral agent, while this moral creatiire as thus upheld puts 
forth sinful acts in which God has no share, and his charac- 
ter needs no defence from any difficulties or contradictions 
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vrincYk have seemed to grow out of the introduction of mora! 
evil. The tares are in the field with the wheat, but an ene- 
my sowed them while the Lord of the held sowed only good 
seed ; keep, then, this enemy solely responsible for the evil 
of Uiie existing tares, and give to the lord of the field aU the 
^dit for the wheat 

Every sinner is thus viewed as himself the sole author of 
his- rfn, and the only responsible actor in anything that has 
demerit, and there is, therefore, no opportunity to raise the 
question : How is sin, or infant depravity, consistent with 
honor and right in God ? The question is wholly dispensed 
with by dissolving all connection between its terms. The 
jMTOblem is solved by altogether separating God from the sin ; 
or rather, by this previous solution, the whole problem is an- 
nihilated. Such is a very summary presentation of what 
we find to be the substance of the " Problem Solved.'^ 

Now we admit the truth of the general principle con- 
tended for by Dr. S., that sin is wholly firom the finite, and 
not firom the Infinite, so far at least as any participation of 
agency is concerned in that which has any demerit. We 
recognize the force and admire the clearness with which he 
sonaetimes puts his conclusions to our convictions — that 
GoA is an originating cause ; that he is not the only cause, 
but that finite agents are also causes competent to originate, 
and actually do originate sin firom themselves. We have 
sdso been interested in the manner of putting objections to 
opposite conclusions, and the point with which he some- 
times hits an adversary ; but it is wholly a mistake to as- 
sume that in all this the real Problem is solved. God is not 
so wholly disconnected with sin, as to leave no occasion for 
the question of consistency between its existence and his in- 
tegrity of character. To go the length to which Dr. S. would 
seem to carry it, would eliminate sin, not merely firom the 
sphere of his direct agency, but also firom his sovereignty 
and his universal purposes altogether. God is not the actor 
and originator of sin ; but yet the creature who does sin is 
firom God, upheld in being by God when he sins and after 
he is a sinner, and the conditions under which he sins are 
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within God's directing agency ; and we need some further 
solution than any which is effected by merely referrifig the 
direct origination of sin to the finite. There must be reasons 
for creating and so creating and conditioning the finite agent 
who does sin, that, in their light, the Creator shall stand, to 
himself and all other intelligent beings, justified and horiored. 

Sin is in the system of which God is the Author and Gov- 
ernor. He must be the authdr of very much misery, and in- 
flict grievous suffering on its account. He must have much 
to do with sm, and endure much firom it, and in many ways 
have circumstantial complicity with it, and h^nce the ques- 
tion must remain to be settled : How can this be, and his 
attributes not be impeached by it? An Enemy sowed the 
tares while men slept ; but why did the Lord of th^ field suf- 
fer it ? Did he, too, sleep? Or was he awake, and, knowing 
what this Enemy was doing, did he connive at it? 

Dr. S. himself sometimes betrays that he feels the neces- 
sity for this further solution. He says that which imf>lies 
that, after ail, the Problem is yet to be solved: '*€ert^irt4tis 
that G(?d wiU Vindicate hirtiself to all goodness and righteous- 
ness in the matter of wrong in the finite, and do all that in- 
finite wisddtn 'and benevolence suggest in the premises, if not 
all indeed that the - inherent relations of the subject admit." 
(p. 178). And he goes on to suggest that "he may let it 
work but its own problems ; " " let sih work for instructidn 
to others ; " " for warning to the universe to stand in awe 
of it," etc thereby hinting at modes of solution to a ques- 
tion still remaining, which regards , God's integrity, though 
sin be from the finite. We know, indeed,' from clfear distinc- 
tions repeatedly given in his work, that Dr. S. wotdd attempt 
no justification on grounds of mere prudential expediency, 
or considerations of highest happiness, for he lays the basis 
of all morality in ultimate principles of intrinsic excellency 
and' dignity ; but just h6w he would- make such complete 
solution, he has not told us. He indeed assurafes tlmt the 
Rroblem is solved in showing that' sin is wholly fiom the 
finite, but unconsciously admits, at times-, that there both 
needs, and may be, this- higher solution* ' He ha& gone over 
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a part of the ground, but by no means the whole of it, nor 
indeed the most difficult part of it. 

. Sm is ; Qod is : these two truths admitted, the inquiry is 
8tiU left, ui^nt and irrepressible : How can the two consist ^ 
with each other? How can sin and suffering be where 
Chnaipotenoe and Ctoodness also are ? Admit the sin to be 
wholly from the creature, yet the question remains : Could 
Bot Omnipotence preclude it ? or, did not the Divine Gk>od- 
wish to prevent it? Leaving, then, the peculiar meth* 
ods of both these authors, we proceed in our own way to find 
a solution. The attempt is to attain a thorough and con- 
clusive answer, and for this purpose it will be necessary to 
go over the whole field opened in the inquiry ; but we wfll 
strive to make our course as direct as possiUe^ consisftently 
with clearness and fullness of investigation* 

There are two and only two general metibods practicable 
in fNTOsecuting this investigation : one takes the greatest hap^ 
v^^nej^, and may be called the theory of bensvolence; 
the otto takes ^Ae highest worti^inessj and may be known as 
THE THBORV OP RECTITUDE. Thc distinction is radical. be- 
tween the bene and the recte^ though COTamonly entirely dis- 
regarded. Most American, and especially New-England theo- 
logians, have worked at this problem somewhere within the 
theory of Benevolence ; and yet in defending or refuting 
they have perpetually api^ed principles which can legiti- 
mately be found and used only within the theory of Recti- 
tude. That a true psychology teaches such radical distinc- 
tion, and that it is necessajry accurately to mark the sharp 
discrimination, will be made manifest as we proceed in the 
discussion. 

The theory of benevolence, through all its modifications, 
has these leading fttcts : Happiness is gratified susceptibility, 
and is the desire of all sentient being. The greater amount 
of sentient life, whether in One Being or in the aggregate 
of mBLny beings, gives capacity for the greater happiness, 
and the sum total of sentient codstence in its greatest happi- 
ness is the highest good, and the ultimate end to be regarded 
in all action. To wish this is benevcdence, and in this is 
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the . essence of all virtue. On ibe other haa4, that the iocti- 
vidual should regard his own ha{^iness, in any way, in con- 
flict vfiik the greatest sum total of happiness,, is sel^shness, 
^ ;and in thfe is the essence of all sin. To encourage seif 
denial in the sacrifice of individual Ux unlverBal b^p^piess, 
it should be understood that «2ch particid8Nr sell-denial will 
react in individual happiness to a greater degree tiian any 
self-indulgence could have reached, and thus benevolence ifi 
always prudence — a wise expediency jSor all men in all case9. 

If this theory use the words rights obligation^ d»ty^ ete», 
the meaning should be interpreted strictly within the ends 
of greatest happiness. That is idtimate, and the hm^^ 
measure of all tbings# This, end is alsp one with Gk>d and 
all his creatures, comprehending his own infinitude of being 
and that of all his finite creatures ; the highest decree of hap- 
piness attainable, in the aggregate, is Grod's ultimate rule of 
action. He is beneyolent^ and in this he, is rightepus, in 
seeking the greatest attainable happiness , upon tib^ whole. 
Let it be earefuUy noftod, thatlis^piness is ever g|rp,ti£ed sus- 
ceptibility, supplying a s^alient craving ; satisfying a want, 
.and that. as the nature of the sentient being is, such must be 
.the line to its grea^t happiness and the motive to its ac- 
tion. The wholejoot is, in nature; as God or man finds the 
greatest sum total of happiness to be attainable, that is the 
end of the inquiry, and the end of duty ; the nature fomid 
iias determined all. And now we say, that on this theory o£ 
Benevolence, a number of hypothetical positions may b^ 
taken, fiom which to reconcile tiie existence of rin with the 
piedections of God. 

The line to be pursued may, at the outset, be indicated. 
Sin is an evil because of the sufiedng it induces, and benevo- 
leoce must desire to exclude all unhappiness, and the pow^ 
must be exerted to effect it. But if a position can be attahied 
firom whence it can be seen that, in the very nainf/re of th^ cwft 
the greatest attainable happiness involves stiU some unhappi- 
jiess, and that no conceived application of power .can reme^ 
it, then are we at the point we v^h. Benevolence gets ail 
the happiness that any power can, and si^eh remaining, unr 
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faai^iiiieiss is no kapeachmeirt of any pi^rfiM^ This is the 
general goid^ in the taking of a poedtion, and several siidi 
positiohs may foe assumed* The theory itself limits the 
munfoer, and we may find all and make our examination 
edmpletely exhaustive. SomcJ of these may be untenable, 
and we may foitse the theorist 'CN>m one to another. We 
may in fact Urns logically drive him ttoough, and out of, the 
i^<rie sphere of Benevolence, ami allow him no rest till he 
stands ftdiiy and intdligently on the only firm footing of the 
ultimate Bight 

We first assume, und^r the genearal- theory of Benevolence, 
a position l^t l€K>ks to the noitwre of Benewlence itself. We 
suppose, heore, that God dseeted both his creating and con- 
troffing agehcy, in the atttiranent of greatest happiness, 
by the nature of Benevolence, The greatest intensity of 
the benevdent denie is of the most value, inasmuch as it 
must {noduee ihe greatest happiness. This is to be estimat* 
^ by 1^ iriab it will endure and the sacsifiees it will make. 
That being who will practise sdf-demal strongly and prompt- 
ly under the apfdication of tempting motives^ has a higher 
intensity of benevolence, knd of more value fof happiness, 
than he who peifsevteres in a benevolent ^urse only amid the 
most ftivoring drcumstanees. God, then, so makes and dis* 
poses all the agents in his system, that obedience to the law 
of benevolence, in tbcN»e very ch:<eumstances, will attain the 
highest i^gregate inteiMity and value oi benevi^nce, aad 
he, of course, desires amd requires obedience in every case. 

But he> also lordmows, that in tiiese circunurtanoes the 
motives will not be sufficient to secure benevdbent action in 
^ ea«es. Sin and misety wifl enter; yet he also fcmsees, 
that -on this entrance^ of dn he can introduce otiier motives- 
of chastisement, punishment, atdnemmt, etc, which sfaaU be 
sufficient to' induce an augmented intensity of benevolence^ 
in ^e agi^fegate exactly to oounterbaknce the evils ol the 
ildU pMvalent selfishness* He,* thM, makes the issue equal 
iik intensity of benevcdence, and' value in hi^iness, tbot 
umiVcRTsal obedience would have originally gained. The 
problem is herein served. 3in is; but the intsrpctoitions, 
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Grod , himself, consequent upon its entrance have attained 
an equal ralue in benevolence and happioegs to the highest 
the entrance and prevalence of present sin notwithstanding* 

From such a position, we can, reiconcile the present degree 
of sin and unhappiness with, the power and goodness ei 
God, if we can stand upon it. But here is the difficulty^ 
the position is assailable and indefensible* To God, it must 
be a matter of indifference which course should be taken, 
for it comes out equal in vabie in both cases ; but the Scrip* 
tures nowhere tolerate tiiie notion that God was indifferent 
whether Adam sinned pr not. It involves palpable absurd- 
ities. . Benevolence is right; but here axe two courses eqi:|al 
in benevolence, and of course hoih must be right. It is in 
itself just as right to have the system with sin as tiiat with- 
out» Moreover, tiie process under the two suf^sitioi^ 
necessitates endless absurdities. God desires all to obey c^ 
the first supposition, and when he Inrings in his measures 
after sin has entered, he still represents himself as desir- 
ing obedience and not sin 'y. and if so, he must stUl ke^ the 
alternatives open with equal values on each side. There 
must ihea be a perceiving, of equivalents through all the 
pemiutations of quantity that may be made of sUl moral 
agents, and of all points of activity in all moral agents ! 

But the real difficulty is more radical than its indefensi- 
bility; the position cannot be used for its purpose witbput 
itself sliding away and changing to quite another hypothesis. 
While? we are applying the nature of benevolence and de- 
termimng its vaUie, we ai^ obliged to see that no sudi de- 
termination can be made without estimating the motives 
employed* One set of means will auginent, and another 
diminish, the intensity of the benevc^enee, so that, after all^ 
the .whole must turn upon the natore of the means to be 
{died, and this logically places us in quite a new position. 

We are thus forced to a second hypothesis, and find our*, 
selves in this position: the mk^re of the mea^s must b|iye 
guided the author and goy^or of this syst^ of benevo- 
lence. .The nature of the means to be emi^oyed cannot be 
determined without regarding the sujbgeetive excitat^fy, aod 
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ihe cxmgenrafity of tiie objective appliance. Motive has its 
strength according as the sokseptibility is <iuiek and tiie ap» 
plittneeptoigent Stdbjective excitability ahdob^dive appli- 
ance might be so low, as not to endanger selfish gftttifica- 
tieAn, and thuB liie system wonld be kept firee from all ^ ; 
btttstieh a snceptibility and Weak appliances would 

exdnde not merely aU sin, but also the ttery means necessary 
to the highest benevolence. The va^y meastores which min- 
ister tothe man's or the angePs highest happiness and benev- 
olence, endanger aido his selfish plerversioh and fiitt into sin. 
Gtod has therefdie so tempeied both the snbjective and ob- 
jective motives, as to secure the greatest practicable amount 
of benevolence with lite least delflsbness. ' Bettet the present 
ordei^ of means with the consequent sin, than any lower 
means and less or no sin and misery, but with also the less 
benei^^nce and happiness. The question is in this solved. 
Power and goodness attain all the benevolence and happi- 
ness that the nature of the 'c^e admits. Gtod mustwcnrk 
by means, and he gets ail the good that the nature of the 
means to be used can secure, and with as Mttle evil. 

We might, p^haps, object to this hypothesis, that, begin 
witii as low excitability as tiiere might be, it is the nature of 
mental capacity to grow With it» own activi^, and ^at, at 
sonxe dfogtiiented titage of susceptible being, selfish gratifica- 
tidn would be induced, and sin come in and run on in its inJ 
definite aggravations ; or vre might suppose that^ with a given 
degree of motive on one side, infinite wisdom and power 
might effectually counterbalance the conservative motives 
on the other, and then, though hap{]ineds should gmw, yet 
seMishness would never come inj Imt the real happiness of 
the position' is, as before ; it will not stay in its own use. It 
glides away while we are attempting to take our observa- 
tions from it; iot we ate forced, in looking, to see that the 
meims must be estimated altogether by the helplessness that 
is to *be ^i^tained; The happiness is in the nature of the sen- 
tient sy^em; if find the greatest amount to be in one 
order of gratificalion, the means must conform to it, and the 
higltest intensity of benfevolenee will be in thus carrying the 
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wishes forward; but, if we mistake in that which is the 
highest happiness, we shall doubtless apply the wrong 
means and dash both the happiness arid benevolence for- 
ever. We cannot stand looking at the nfeiture of the means, 
any more than, before, wfe could at the nattdre of the benevo- 
lence ; for the nature of that happiness, to -^^Mch the system 
finds itself intrinsically adapted, must determine both. 

We are thus logically turned to a new positibn, and must 
stand upon the nature of happiness. Benevolent happiness 
must be gratification in imparting, and not in directfy re- 
ceiving ; and as this is now to guide in 'all the agency of the 
Deity, we have to contemplate its direction in its own ten- 
dency according to its own nature. God finds himself with 
a benevolent nature that can gratify itself only by imparting ; 
and this impartatiori must be of that which he has to com- 
municate. He is alone in his own benevolent p»fections ; 
he must thus create other beings than himself, to whom he 
may communicate himself. They must be intelMgeht, as 
only such can come in communication with Mm. He must 
impart, riot literally a transfer of hi^ own benevrfent perfec- 
tions, but a manifestation or display of ihem. He can grat- 
ify his benevolent niature in no other manner. This imparta- 
tion cannot be satisfactory to the bettevoletit desire by mere 
narration or description ; it must be tnade in veritable fact 
There must be such beings as bhall bring out a manifesta- 
tion of all his benevolent attributes in their own actual ex- 
perience ; arid, As this cannot be ddtie by cBsplaying all his 
perfections in any one case, there must be varieties fitted to 
each maYiifestation. Some mbst display directty the benevo- 
lence of God in tH6 various wa^s of rewarding them for their 
benevolence ; 6,nd, as benevolence itself can never adequately 
manifest itself, but by displaying its hostility and hatred to 
its opposite, it must have such selfish beings as may afford 
the opportunity for manifesting this hatred to sdfishhess, in 
their punishment There must, everi in the very consumma- 
tion of divine benevolence, be different vessels,** some to honor 
and some to dishonor " vessels of triei^fey kfore jptepared to 
glory," and " vessels of wrath fitted to destruction." The 
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highest hapjunes^ of God's benevolent nature cannot be 
ginned without sucji displays of both his love axid hatred; 
imd thQ highest happiness of his creatures, ii^ the aggregate, 
Q^kimot be secvu^e4 in any other manner. He must have be- 
nevolent beings enough for displaying his love, in the vane* 
ties of his rewarding, and selfish beings enough for ade- 
quately displ^yiiig his hatred, in the varieties of his punish- 
ing.;. Thus , sin and. suffering are in the system to just the 
dqgriBe and x^^mpier dipt^ted by Infinite Benevolence itself. 
The [^blemis solved : On^iipptence cannot gratify Infinite 
Benevolence in any other way. God's nature cannot prompt 
the f^ertions of l^s .power in any other direction. The neces- 
sitieB of a benevolent happiness are, only in this, met and 
executed. 

Here, then, terminates all legitimate theorizing, under the 
general form of Benevolence. There can be no other posi* 
tiPQs taken, in the proposition that Benevolence is the 
noeans. to highest happiness, but, successively, on the na- 
tjore of benevolence; its means; and its happiness; and, 
by a logical necessity, the first two must be determined firom 
the last. The theory of Benevolence culminates in this point ; 
ai^L whatever modifications m^y be made in any of its three 
l^ypotheses, they must at length come out substantially in 
the above form. Kx^ advocate of the theory will, of course, 
make all its repeUances as little prominent as possible; but 
in the collisions of controversial discussion, they will all be 
made to diselosie themselves in their proper shapes and 
plaees. We shall, have sin as the necessary means of the 
greatest good ; obedience tp the divine law no guide to the 
best result ; the existence of two contradictory wills in the 
Divine JBteing, one pa:eceptively forbidding selfishness, and 
th^ other decretively securing it ; aii^^espe^ally .tiMs absurd* 
. ity of being willing to be damned in order to the securing 
of ,the. gfea,i;er good. All these are involved in the system ; 
and, if the foundation in highest happine^ m miej mey are 
botl^ justified wd retoonciled in the system. The lost ought 
tp " wish themselves accursed firom Christ," for the sake of 
others' and God's greater happiness. Yea, they ought to be 
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the happier in and for their et^al misery;' it is only self- 
denial for highest happiness' sake ; beiarihg the crol^s, be* 
nevolently, for Others' greater good. The abstirdity is ninch 
higher up than in the terms of tiiede {Nropositions, e^eh 
rooted inherently, in the doctrine itself, of gi^ieitest haj>|]liil(i^i^ 
as ultimate end. 

The important defect of the ^ole theoty is, th*it it c^ 
possibly give no moml system. It is dll fotiAded in a con- 
stitutional nature. The happihess is firom gratified 6usde][)ti- 
biUty ; and as that is, and tile motives Whidh teach it, stich 
must the action be. Grod finds hiifaself with a tast^ gi^ti- 
fied in benevolence, and he is mi^er^ble except in following 
out its impulses ; and he goes out, in actidn, in the saMie 
necessity of nature as the ox to his fodder. Motive governs 
everywhere, both in God and his creatures ; and the objective 
motive is determined in thie subjective susce|)tibiliiy; andtMisi 
susceptibility is an imposed constitutibn in the creature; and 
only not imposed in God's constitution, beciause th6 |)hilos6-' 
phy arbitrarily stops short of the y^usal cohstittfting, aiid 
simply finds it already done and thfe taste already there. 'All 
is cause caused^ and there is no fiee drigiriating cause ~ 
a cause causing — 'm the tlniverse. Dt. Beedhfer would atfk 
for " principles of honor and right ; there ii^ no place for 
them. The Psychology will not admit of them. l%ere is 
nothing but a want — an appetite J there is no intrinsic 
worth, no claim as an impemtive. The Ifi^est finds hirti* 
self the most bappy in benevolently inipartfaig himsdf to his 
creatures, and he has nothing higher to guide him. The sim- 
ple prompting of ttiis appetite is " honor and right.'' 

Althou^ here is logically the Consummation of the theory 
of benevolence, yet it were hot possible that the human 
mind should be satisfied with it This susceptibility to be- 
nevolent happiness is not tiie highest principle in mah of 
God. Rational spirit can, fifom its own insight 6f whkt it 
is, determine at once what is due to it, ahd what is worthy 
of it ; and can thus sit in judgment and pass senten<je upoii 
its benevolent gratifications, Snd decide whether the happi- 
ness that is sought in imparting is a virtue or a vice ; con*- 
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sistent with honor and right| or dishonorable and wrong. 
There is thus a power over, and thereby a freedom in, all 
this pathological benevolence, and the being knows that he 
is morally held to control all his happiness, even that of be- 
nevolence, by a regard to his own true dignity and worthi- 
ness. The man will thus judge his logical theories, and not 
seldom does he find his logical and his moral convictions 
directly in contradiction. If his logic irreiGragibly proves, 
that the sentient nature determines the motive which must 
be the strongest and must govern, and that thus he can act 
only as he is pleased to act ; his moral being will as irreversi- 
bly decide, that he feels the constraint of an imperative above 
all his sentient being, and that this very pleasing to act is 
still under a liberty that keeps him consciously responsible 
for it His rational spirit knows a law and an alternative 
force, which his logical understanding cannot find nor com- 
prehend. It was thus to have been an anticipated proba- 
bility, that this spiritual conviction of freedom should induce 
a higher hypothesis than any which the controlling efficiency 
of constitutional motives could tolerate, even before it had 
fully discriminated the peculiarities of its own origin. The 
nature of free-agency may be taken as a position, and yet 
all the really pontradictory assumptions of the greatest-hap- 
piness principle be retained. The advance footstep will be 
in the theory of rectitude, while still the other foot lingers 
uncomfortably on the theory of benevolence. 

This fourth hypothesis then is, that the nature qf free^ 
agency is such, that God cannot have more holiness and less 
sin. The very essence of free-agency is, a power to the op- 
posite ; and thus in its nature it is that which may sin in 
any possible appropriate circumstances pf its being. In the 
absence of all proof but such as can be derived from the na- 
ture of free-agency, no one is warranted in assuming that 
sin.is not somewhere incidental to the ongoing of a free sys- 
tem. This may be assumed to have been the only alterna- 
tive to Qod, on the morning of creation, no moral system, 
or a moral system in which sin will be. The free-agency 
might ever keep itself holy, but no one can say from itse^^ 
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that it ever tffUL Crod, as benevolent, wiB secure nu»re hoH* 
ness and happiness on the whole, than sin and misery, or he 
would withhold his creative act ; hut all that can be clldmed 
is, that he exclude as much sin and include as much h6&^ 
ness as he can hims^ He would desire all holiness and 
no sin, if his free creatures woidd voluntarily so act, but in* 
asmuch as tiiey will not, he takes the work into his own 
hand, and, through the gremd means of gospel redemptioi^ 
recovers from as much sin to as gimt hoMness and happi^ 
ness as is^ possible to himsdif to cflfect Tbb question is, 
then, hereby solved. There is sin ; for, fipom the niature of 
free-agency it is, to any application of power that does not 
destroy it, impossible to prevent «in ; but benevolence 
secures all tl^ holiness, and exetudes aU the sin ^a;t is 
possible. Giod is good; md this limitation of power, in 
the nature of free-agency, is no imperfection in the^divine 
being. 

The dbjeetioRS to tids hypothesis have been maidLy by 
such as have viewed it only from the tbewy of beinevoteace, 
and hence it has ceriainly been more aUy defended than 
attacked. * The objections have been mostly derived from 
the limitations of powerand of blessedness in God whi^ are 
involved in it, but those- are readily ebvia^ted by showbtg 
that such limitatk>ns of power are no defect, and ihat^^bdbr 
own hypothesis involves ^ual Eimtation»; amd that Gdd^s 
blessedness is not diminished by any hindrances to benevoi- 
I^ce, which lie in the nature of the case; It is tm perfec- 
tion to assume an abiMty to do absurdities ; and it is'no Ibsi 
of any bliss that is wise, if it could only come tiiTou^ con- 
tradictions. It has mcneover iEidded to its^, in eorrOboi^ 
tion, the arguments of analogy, and confcnrmity to Scnipttdr^ 
and common sense. Sin has entered the present system^ 
and substantially its elements must be in aH Syst^^ o# 
moral beings; from analogy we may infra: tiiat sinwoiifal 
enter any. The efforts to exclude sin frdm tiie ptesent sys^^ 
tem, and which have been ineffectual, m%ht lead to i;]ie safe 
conclusion that no ab extra eflforts could esdude it fit>m 
any. All the facts and declarations of Scripture, and alt 
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the dictates of common sense, it is alleged, hamonize 

But the inherent impotency of the hypothesis is, that it 
is a hybrid, and cannot perpetnate itself in tiiie line of either 
parent. It cannot retain its greatest^iaj^iness principle, 
and transmit its freedom; it cannot ke^ its free-agency 
.and hold on to its paternity in benevolence. If God's high- 
est principle of action is the gratification of a benevolent 
su^ceptibilily, tiicn he nrost go on, communicating whsi he 
. finds within himself aa he is prompted by the wants of his 
own nature, and can never go back and judge this nature 
by any ethical principles, nor control its working by any con- 
siderations of ^ honor and ri^t" Himself and the benev- 
olent system he makes are both conditioned in a nature al- 
ready given, and there is no alternative from the creating to 
the terminating act There is only the sentient craving and 
the unerring judgment of what will satisfy it ; and the un- 
avoidable issue is that the agency must go out to get it. 
Thasc is else perpetual wretchedness. Ood originates noth- 
ing ; he cmly develops the nature he finds in himself. 

But, on the other hand, if Qod be truly a free agent and 
tiie personal originator of a free system, then mus the have 
seen within himself a {mnciple higher than his want of hap- 
{nness in the gratification of a benevolent susceptibility, and 
wMch both prompted hun to, and guided him in, his woric, 
above all the impulses of nature. A higher lig^t must have 
been given in the insight of what^was due to his own essen- 
tial dignity, and glory^ and in which- he might judge when 
the going forth. of his benevolent impulses were consistent 
with>^ honor and right;" and in this only could there have 
been , the free capacity to guide his search for benevolent 
bapiHneas, and make his benevolence in this way to be, not 
a constitutional sentiment, but a moral attribute, an ethi- 
cal virtue. The attempt , to stand here, on the nature of free 
agiem^, and yet holding that agency by the judgment of what 
is greatest happiness throu^ the cravings of an inbred na- 
ture, will inevitably ishare the same frite as all the former hy- 
potheses ; the position, while taking a full-sighted observa- 
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Hon fipom it, will logically transmute itself to another, and, 
instead of the delusive freedom of a constitutional suscepti- 
biii^, we shall go over to the true liberty of a rational spirit 

We enter then entirely another sphere, and place ourselves 
completely within the Theory of Rectitude. 

We contemplate God as an Absolute spirit. He is spon- 
taneous activity ; going out in action from an intrinsic capa- 
bility of originating, and which does not need a nature 
ahready caused, that can only unroll and thus uncover what 
has been already committed to it. He is First Cause, in the 
sense of originating cause ; putting out utterly new things 
without another causality causing him to do so. But he is 
not mere blind spontaneity ; going out in actions that have 
no directory. He knows himself thoroughly, and compre- 
hends himself completely. He sees within himself the arche- 
types of all possible consistent existences, and has thus the 
patterns or ideals of all possible being, and can thereby work 
as an architect from his own rules. He has also an exact 
and immediate insight of what is consistent with the excel- 
lency and dignity of his own being ; what is due to himself, 
and in his own producing, what it will be fit for himself to 
accept and approve ; and he is thus a moral Being, who finds 
his own ethical laws within himself. The spontaneous ac- 
tivity, thus, ever goes out in action, self-directed. He is a 
law to himself. Not, now, is our conception of Grod as of a 
being who has a kind and tender susceptibility which craves 
to gratify itself in acts of benevolent impartation to others ; 
going out under the impulse of a pathological feeling which 
must satisfy itself in supplying its want, as an appetite, or 
be miserable ; but much more elevated : a being with an in- 
trinsic dignity, who acts from a knowledge of his own wor- 
thiness, and that he may fulfil the high behest of his own ex- 
cellency and be holy; a rational, not a sentient b^g; 
whose motives for imparting good are reasons, not sensations ; 
and whose acts are virtues, not instincts nor impulses. The 
Benevolence is no more a sentiment, but a rectitude. Gk>d, 
thus controlling his activity by a self-law, is s|Hritual, ra- 
tional, and firee. 
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Under the guidance of what is right, does God, therefore, 
go out to his work of creating and governing : he makes the 
material worlds ; he superinduces, upon thp forces of matter, 
vegetable life ; upon the vegetable, animal life ; ,and upon the 
animal, human life. He also creates spiritual beipgs, whose 
life is not blended in the material and animal being. All ra- 
tional spirits, whether pure or incarnate, are in his image, 
rational and free. Each has the capacity to know himself, 

. and what is becoming and due to himself, and each is thus 
a law to himself, having a conscience excusing or accusing. 
The material, vegetable, and animal creation is subsidiary to 
the rational being; and, having no end in itself, this crea- 
tion finds its end only in ministering to the spiritual. 

Holiness and sin can be attributes only of the rational and 
free, and in their first activity it may be assumed that all 
new-created intelligences will put forth their action in ac- 
cordance with the law of right How, now, shall sin enter? 

God cannot be tempted of evil." He has no possible open- 
ings as occasions for sin. Pure and absolute reason can pos* 

. sibly find no inducement to act unreasonably. Deity incar^ 
nate can endure temptation, but Deity absolute cannot " de- 
ny himself." This is not from the want of free capacity, but 

. from the necessary absence of all occasion. Sin cannot enter 
through God. 

It may ent^ throxigh finite spirits ; . it mugt enter through 
some of them, if it come in at all. Sin is the spirit's activity 
. turned away from the end of its true worthiness, and going 
out against conscience. As the true worthiness of the finite 
spirit is in obeying the absolute spirit, so " sin is any want 
of conformity to, or transgression of, the law qf God." One 
such perversion sets the direction of the spirit, and this dis- 
posing the current of the spiritual activity perversely, be- 
comes a permanent spiritual disposition, out of which come, 
perpetually, specific wrong actsi. To pure finite spirits, there 
is occasion for strictly spiritu£il temptations. From their 
relative positions and subordinate stations, there may be 
jealousies, envyings, hatred, etc. ; and so they may, " being 
lifted up of pride, fall into the condemnation of the devil." 

Vol. XIIL No. 49. 7 
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In man, besides the opening to such entirely soul-sins, there 
are all the appetites of the flesh, to which the spirit niay sub- 
ject itself, and, in any of these directions, turn itself to a dis- 
position of rebellion against God and right. So sin can en- 
ter any Paradise. 

But how, it may be asked, when God is an omnipotent 
sovereign, can sin so come in and not implicate him, in either 
his participation or neglect ? We answer, according to our 
theory of Rectitude, by this general hypothesis, and yet, when 
clearly apprehended we hardly deem that it can be held 
merely as hypothesis, but as exact truth: that sin^ in some form 
And extent^ will be a certain result of God^s dealings with his 
creatures according to what is due to himself In other words : 
If God always deal with finite spirits according to principles 
of " honor and right,'' there will \)e sin. 

Finite moral beings, even beginning in holiness, must be 
disciplined to higher measures of virtue. If God act worthily 
by himself and them, as a Father, he will preside over his 
household, and propose high standards of attainment and 
excellency for his chUdren. It is no part of parental dignity 
and honor to spare his child from the hardy discipline and 
rough exposures that are necessary to form a manly charac- 
ter. That fondness is ever a weakness, which withdraws its 
charge from all endurance, and perpetually interposes its own 
hand when times of trial come. Such neglect of all severe 
discipline can result in nothing but a weak and irresolute 
character. There must be times of stern and resolute hold- 
ing of the child to the struggles and conflicts necessary to fit 
him for future duties, and give to him that firmness and de- 
cision which may be trusted in important enterprises. If the 
severity of this discipline be properly proportioned to the per- 
son and the occasion, the claims of honor and right are satis- 
fied. Incidental to such strict but salutary and requisite dis- 
cipline may be some disastrous failures ; but neither the* fail- 
ing nor the enduring children can reproach the faithfulness 
of the father. 

So God disciplined angels, righteously and honorably ; 
and, while many endured the trial, and in their trial rose to 
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higher stations, some in their own supineness fell, and blasted 
the fruit of all this appropriate culture. So God also disci- 
plined Adam, faithfully and fairly subjecting him to a trial 
every way adapted to his condition, and where manly valor 
might have earned its bright reward ; but he ingloriously fell, 
and by his own perversion wrought his ruin. Yet in neither 
case can God be impeached as a cruel or a neglectful Parent. 
He should not have tried them less ; he ought not to have 
helped them more. He did not love them the less in that he 
put them to this trial ; he only loved the virtue they might 
and should have attained, the more. He did not desire their 
fall ; he only would do what it behooved him to do for his own 
worthiness' sake, though they should fall and work their ruin. 
If he could, by any interpositions of his own power, have 
softened the rigor of the discipline, and at that time have 
saved their disastrous delinquency, it would have been at the 
dearer expense of withholding just that which the occasion 
demanded, and bringing into his own spirit the conscious- 
ness of an unworthy weakness. That stern trial must come 
again, if the raw recruit is ever to become the hardy veteran; 
and the confirmed point of unshrinking and unswerving 
nianly valor cannot be reached without actually passing 
through and enduring the discipline; and the spirit that 
would cower and fail in one point, when just the right disci- 
pline only is applied, if then relieved by some misguided 
fondness, will doubtless more disgracefully fall in the next 
certain-coming and necessary exigency. If God do what his 
own dignity as a father and the highest virtue of his children 
demand, it may be a certainty, though it is no necessity, that 
some will basely fail and become sinfully and shamefully 
unworthy. And then, if God deal with the erring just as 
" honor and right demand, it may further be, that the fallen 
will greatly aggravate their sin and sink in deeper degrada- 
tion.^ The interposing power to stop this, had been a moral 
weakness, and was thus restrained in God by steadfast 
righteous principle. If sin so come in and spread, neither 
the holy nor the sinful can impeach Jehovah's power or 
goodness. 
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Sin has thus entered both heaven, and our world, and 
only God's rectitude has restrained God's power to prevent 
it. And we have only to keep the same principle in view, 
and we shall find cdl adequate relief from any distressing 
embarrassments, in reference to the complete integrity of 
God's character, in all the facts connected with the perpetua- 
tion of sin. 

There need be no labored statement to defend the charac- 
ter of God against the perpetuated sin and suffering of fall- 
en angels. If they originally fell, when God was dealing 
with them just as he must for his righteousness' sake, much 
less shall he be subject to any reproach when, for justice' 
sake to them and in salutary warning to all others, he holds 
th^ still in being, and visits them in retribution precisely 
in .9.ccordance with their penal demerit. To annihilate them, 
or tp abate any measure of the tokens of his displeasure, 
would be a weakness and a reproach to himself in his own 
sight. He is only doing by the fallen angels, now as ever, 
just what is due to himself. He can do no less in holding 
them to their misery, and do right. 

. The great difficulty in reconciling the perpetuation of sin 
with the integrity of the divine character, will be in the point 
that has so much disquieted Dr. Beecher, and so many other 
good and thoughtful men ; the facts and circumstances of 
human depravity. The fact of infant suffering cannot be 
denied ; and the facts that universal depravity abounds, and 
that men go astray from the opening of their moral charac- 
ter, and that this character opens in weakness and ignorance 
and under many perverting influences, are all as truly seen 
in the light of natural experience as in that of divine revela- 
tion. How can such perpetuations of depravity be consis- 
tent with the power and the goodness of God ? Let us fol- 
low out our principle here as carefully and completely as we 
may. 

When Adam committed his fijrst sin, it was in the very 
necessities of the case a fact affecting humanity, as such. 
This must henceforth settle the question for him and his 
posterity, if he shall have any, whether they are to stand in 
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their former and hitherto uninterrupted communion with 
God or not. It needed no covenant transaction thereby to 
make Adam a federal head of the race ; by his very paternity 
he must be a public head of mankind. What he should do 
must settle many things that God should do with man. If any 
child had sinned, while he and other children had remained 
holy, that child's sin could not have reached the race ; this 
can only be effected in the progenitor, and that by his first 
sin. Subsequent acts can only be as individual, for in the 
first transgression, the line of the divine procedure with him 
must have its determination. He must bring the sentence 
down upon Adam, and thus cut short the race in his perdi- 
tion ; or, if God spare, it must be in some provision of his 
own, and afterwards deal with Adam and his race on this 
new footing of his mercy. A regard to what is due to his 
own excellency, requires that God should execute justice and 
judgment upon Adam, or that, in providing redemption and 
sparing him to multiply his posterity, God should regard him 
and his posterity only within the terms of that plan of re- 
demption which he had settled for them. 

It must thus ethically follow that Adam's posterity shall 
begin their life and action under circumstances different 
and less favorable than he had done. They must be cut 
off itom that' direct communion, face to face, which he had 
enjoyed, and all those tokens of full approbation and com- 
placency and approving care which had appeared in paradise, 
must now wholly cease. There must also physically follow 
all the natural effects of Adam's sin, and of God's righteous 
curses for it. " The whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain together," in consequence. Human life begins 
differently, and terminates differently on earth, and, from the 
first, runs on differently, from that which had been the ex- 
perience of Adam, or would have been the experience of his 
posterity in innocence. Both moral and natural consequences, 
which it behooves God to secure, must now flow down to 
the race, and henceforth man must begin and continue his 
moral action under them. The principles of rectitude deter- 
mine aU this change of condition. 
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Now, such ethical and physical changes need not, and 
should not be considered as making humanity pehally guilty 
in Adam's sin. Others may suffer in consequence of what 
one does, but penal giiilt and demerit can only be personal 
and individual, and concrete humanity cannot so be guilty. 
Yet in the sense of liability, there may be such a corruption, 
or vitium, in the concrete race as shall greatly affect ea;ch in- 
dividual's opening activity. This may be to such a degree 
that, inasmuch, as Adam sinned in his condition, d fortiori^ it 
may be affirmed, as the Scriptures teach, that all his pos- 
terity will thus sin, and become "by nature children of 
wrath." Our psychology here needs to discriminate the ra- 
tional in the human soul from the animal, and, while it is 
quite a ready conception that the animal, as in nature and 
of nature, may be vitiated in the corruptions of nature, yet 
the rational can, as such, have no corruption or vitium from 
any casualty in nature', and only a moral debasemejnt from 
violating the law of conscience which is in itself. Such 
corruption in the spirit, so far as physical changes can reach, 
may make it a certainty without any necessity, that the ra- 
tional soul shall, with its first action, dispose itself perversely. 
The psychology will have thus an included pneumatology^ 
and the physical corruption become the occasion for a vol- 
untary moral pollution. Such a vitiated state of humanity 
is consequent upon Adam's first sin, and a regard to what 
is due to himself in rectitude requires God to establish and 
uphold such a connection. The ethical changes he ought to 
make, and the physical changes he ought not to break up, if 
he would be true to his own dignity and worth. He must 
punish in Adam and cut short the race in the progenitor, or 
perpetuate the race in such corruption. 

But though it be not worthy of God to interfere physi- 
cally and expel the corruption by new natural creations, or 
new laws of natural generation, yet how worthy of a God 
that which he did, and in the counsels of eternity always de- 
signed to do ! The same principle directs in Redemption 
that had guided in creation ; in the discipline of the first man ; 
and in the connections of the first sin with all succeeding de- 
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pravity ; that which his own insight sees to be due to him- 
self; tiiat which will be fit for his own approbation and ac- 
ceptance in the end. A new headship is introduced into 
humanity : Immanuel appears, as Deity superinducied upon 
the human ; and, while the old stream of Adam's headship 
passes down, this new headship throws down also other and 
recuperative energies, working out their salutary changes 
under which the action of the corrupted race is widely modi- 
fied. The Holy Spirit is purchased and sent down, to put 
the hand over and back of all instrumentalities, and deal di- 
rectly, but only morally, with the soul. This may act in the 
first rational agency of the himian spirit, and sanctify its first 
disposing; or, in any subsequent state of the depraved dis- 
position in the flesh, this Holy Spirit may work effectually 
in connection with established means, and win the lost soul 
to God through a spiritual regeneration. It would not have 
been worthy of the divine honor to have gone back and physi- 
<i^y mended that which Adam's sin had marred ; but oh! 
how worthy of God, to take occasion, from this sin of man, 
to put within humanity another and a divine life, which shall 
work out depravity and work in holiness, till the suffering 
Redeemer is " satisfied." This new headship, and its life by 
fitith, becomes the central source of aU hope and joy on earth, 
and all love and praise among the redeemed , in heaven. 
The ultimate right, as seen by God in the claims of his own 
true dignity, has guided his counsels and their execution 
from eternity. 

With God was " the residue of the [creating] Spirit," and 
it was thus due that what was in the absolute Deity, should 
be brought out in an existing creation. He governed and 
disciplined the moral beings he made, under the same ulti- 
mate rule as his directory. When man sinned, he foUoi^ed 
solely the law of doing that which it became him to execute, 
and the facts of human depravity were thus connected with 
the first transgression. With a goodness infinitely higher than 
any craving of a benevolent susceptibility, or prompting of 
nature for happiness, and of a wholly distinct kind, even in 
the broad sense of a goodness that would have aU that was 
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worthy for Infinite Excellency to receive, he planned and 
executed the work of the sinner's redemption, and only fails 
of attaining universal salvation in it, from the perverse re- 
jection of sinners, in whose behalf his own honor will not 
allow his power and grace to work any longer nor any fur- 
ther. In this broad sense, rectitude demands more than jus- 
tice, more than benevolence ; it is a goodness that contains 
them both, and demands that they both meet and embrace 
each other for what the Lord Jehovah sees in himself is due 
to himself. Thus sin was, and much sin and misery ever 
will be, because divine power must work under the guidance 
of divine rectitude. 



ARTICLE III. 
SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE- 

A REVIEW OF " THE SIX DATS OF CREATION" OF PROF. TATLER LEWIS.^ 

By jAmes D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Nataral History, Yale College. 

" The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork." Thus spake the Psalmist in 
view of the revelation which God had made of himself in 
his works. With deeper emphasis may we now utter the 
^me ascription of praise ; for that revelation, as its records 
have been unfolded in these later days, has opened more 
and more glorious thoughts* of the Almighty Architect, and 
appears as unfathomable in its truths, as God himself is in- 
finite. The world in general is satisfied to see this glory as 
exhibited in form, color, magnitude, and other outside quali- 



1 The Six Days of Creation, or the Scriptural Cosmology, with the Ancient 
Idea of Time- Worlds in distinction from Worlds in Space. By Tayler Lewis, 
Professor of Greek in Union College. 12mo. pp. 407. Schenectady, 1855. 
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ties. The external attributes of existences have indeed been 
graciously made so transcendent in beatity and fuU of har- 
monies, that " he may run that readeth." But there are al- 
so revelations below the surface, open to those who will 
eaxiiiestly look for them. For Grod's hand was never out- 
stretched to create, but beauty and wisdom appeared in 
every tracing ; and, if seemingly wanting in the outer vest- 
ments, they are still profoundly exhibited through the struc- 
ture beneath, in the ordering of the parts from which the ex- 
ternals are educed, and in the universal laWs there contain- 
ed ; these are literally secrets of the Almighty, to be diligent- 
ly ^ sought out of all them that have pleasure therein." 

Who are they that are trjdngto open this book of revela- 
tion ? ' Men of Science ' they are sometimes called ; * Stu- 
dents of Nature' is their true position. Nearly all the 
world besides pass the revelation by unheeded, almost as if 
God were only the God of external nature, a maker of pretty 
forms, colors, and fragrances on a grand scale. Many even 
speak contemptuously of him, who, in the study of stones, 
insects, or worms, busies himself with endeavors to read 
those records of God's wisdom. In the style and spirit of 
the Atheist, they decry his pursuits, and strive to throw op- 
probrium on all of the sect They may think better of some, 
who deal with worlds, and mountains, and large quadrupeds, 
perhaps ; as if material size were a measure of truth with 
God. They seem not to know that the minutest living be- 
ing is as much above a universe of dead worlds as Ufe is 
superior to matter. 

This unworthy spirit is mainly due to prejudice and igno- 
rance. They say that science, after all its claims, is no 
nearer to explaining the ultimate nature of matter or of life, 
than centuries ago, and at the same time decry its " boast- 
ed" laws. And here is a fatal misconception of science. 
Has metaphysical or sacred Science yet explained the nature 
of God or spirit ? or has any mind yet measured eternity ? 
The ultimate nature of matter or of life is as much beyond 
aU investigation. Science claims not to fathom it ; is not so 
presumptuous as to hope for success, although examples are 
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at hand of this prying into mysteries among many writers 
on the second revelation. These subjects are neither within 
its bounds or aims. It seeks only to ascertain the laws 
which God has established in nature, or rather, the methods 
in which he is constantly working in the universe, his plan 
or sysfem, ordained in infinite wisdom and sustained in in- 
finite power. Man were presumptuous in his searchings, 
were he not made in the image of God. Thus endowed, if 
also teachable in spirit, he may read and understand, and 
reach onward in his knowledge to brighter and brighter rev- 
elations. 

Newton, by a flash of his intellect, conceived of the law 
of gravitation ; and as he, inquiringly, looked around and 
above, he everywhere found testimony that the conception 
was a fact, a comprehensive truth. At once, cycles and epi- 
cycles, and ail the cobwebs of past ages vanished, and our 
planetary system and the vast universe stood forth in its 
majestic extent, the whole like a vision from on* high. After 
the thousands of years that the world had existed, there was, 
at last, a correct apprehension of the actual relations in space 
of the heavenly bodies.- He announced the law of attrac- 
tion and its ratio, called it, for convenience, the law of gravi- 
tation ; and by it, the great highways in the heavens have 
been traced. What before had been thought out, and 
thereupon received as true, proved to be wrong in fact and 
principle. But who will say that we do not now know the 
relations of the heavenly bodies, and the law of their mo- 
tions ? This law is as immutable as God's will, for it is his 
ordinance. Newton did not dream about the cause or nature 
of gravitation ; he had read the law, and rejoiced in the re- 
vealed truth. 

Crystallization opens to us other laws, no less comprehen- 
sive. All are familiar with the pretty geometrical forms of 
some crystals. But the observing eye sees the world full of 
crystals. When it snows, the heavens are showering down 
crystals, for every flake is a congeries of crystalline grains, 
and they are often in elegant symmetrical forms. When the 
waters freeze, they become a mass of crystals, only so 
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blended that we distinguish not their outlines. When sea- 
water evaporates, it drops crystals freely ; for every grain of 
salt that goes down, is itself a gem. A bar of iron is broken, 
and its whole texture proves to be an aggregation of crystal 
particles, showing the angular lines and cleavage of true 
crystajlization. The granite of the hills is but a mountain 
of crystals ; and every pudding-stone, although made of 
pebbles, has myriads of crystalline grains or fragments of 
crystals in and among those pebbles. Finally, the special 
fact first noted, develops into a general truth or law, that 
cohesion in the inorganic kingdom producing solidification, 
is actually crystallization ; that we not merely see nature geo- 
metrizing, but matter in its profoundest quaUty governed by 
geometrical principles ; and therefore that cohesion in solidi- 
fication is not a sort of agglutination acting in all directions 
alike, which would be well enough for making spheres, but 
an axial or polar attraction, bringing out symmetrical forms 
according to fixed laws. 

Examining further, more definite laws come out : each 
species or kind of substance, wherever found or however 
made, proves to have its distinct and constant fundamental 
crystalline form, so unvarying in angles and structure, al- 
though admitting of modifications by simple ratios, that it 
may be as easily known by it, as an animal by its form. 
These crystalline forms are cubes, square prisms, rhombic 
prisms either right or oblique, etc. ; and in each case, the 
axes of the prisms, that is, their relative dimensions, admit 
of mathematical calculation. 

Thus by widening our field of vision from the single fact 
to universal nature, we learn that molecules have their spe- 
cific forms or dimensions, and cohesion in solids its mathe- 
matical basis. This fundament^-l quality of cohesion is sus- 
tained by every other characteristic of crystals : the hardness 
is different in the direction of unequal axes ; so also the trans- 
parency, elasticity, conduction of heat, and refraction of light ; 
and aU in exact accordance with the law of symmetry in the 
crystal. Do we not see, here, that the very molecules, of 
\yhich the universe is built, were modelled variously and 
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with precision by the hand of Deity ? Looking deeper still, 
we learn that these molecules are not, like the blocks of an 
architect, squared and cornered for one place alone, but have 
their laws according to which they are adapted to number- 
less forms and structures. Graining entrance to these inner 
temples of nature, we recognize, everywhere, tiie appoint- 
ments of Him whose glories are infinite. 

The chemist reads Nature in another of her departments : 
he watches the changes going on around him, and the 
changes which Nature, in her work, passes throu^ in his 
laboratory. He thence learns not merely the absurdity of the 
ancient fancy that water, air, earth, and fire are elements, and 
not only that these are true elements, and that water is made 
of two, oxygen and hydrogen, and so each substance has 
its elemental constitution ; but he goes farther : he discovers, 
as his facts accumulate, that there is a law in these combi- 
nations ; that oxygen and hydrogen, for example,, unite 
only in certain ratios ; that they exist in water in thp ratio 
of 8 to 1 by weight; that, in another compound containing 
oxygen and iron, the ratio is 8 to 28 ; in another, contaiaing 
oxygen and nitrogen, the ratio is 8 (oxygen) to 14 (nitrogen), 
or else, 8 to 28, 8 to 42, 8 to 56, 8 to 70, equivalent, in parts, 
to 1 : 1, 1:2, 1:3, 1:4, 1:5 parts ; and so, throughout 
Nature, in compounds of all kinds, he ascertains that the 
elements have their definite combining ratios, and combining 
weights ; and thence he learns to calculate, with the utmost 
precision, the constitutions of compounds. 

Here then is a fundamental law of attraction, at the basis 
of chemistry, and upon it the science rests. It is a law of 
numbers and harmonic relations — the ordained will of God, 
which the chemical student has been enabled to apprehend, 
and is now endeavoring to follow out into all of its beauti- 
ful developments. No future research can revoke that will. 
The supposed elements may be resolved into others ; but all 
matter, organic and inorganic, is constituted upon this law ; 
and the law must stand, imtil the Being who said, " So let 
it be," reverses all Nature and his own enactment. 

In the study of Light, the division of the beam into its 
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eomponent colored rays, was a first fact ; the different refiran- 
gibilities of thoee rays, a second. Then came the law that 
each color corresponds to a specific rate of vibration or of 
wave motion : the vibrations were measured ; and finally, 
whatever the freaks of light, they were found to be explain- 
able by the interferences and other inter-actions of just such 
rays with these specific rates of vibration. This established, 
science says : " sic Deus vult," and pays Him the homage 
due. 

Thus we might go on with the departments of physical 
science, heat, magnetism, electricity, and others ; and in all, 
it would appear, that science has reached immutable laws, 
simply by comparing one tracing in nature with another, 
and thus reading the hand-writing of Grod in his works. The 
attraction of gravitation, chemical attraction, cohesive at- 
traction, Hght, heat, electricity, may yet be referred to some 
higher laws : they may be found to be but the workings of a 
oommon law, embracing the whole ; and to this, science is 
tetiding. But in so doing, what are now laws wiQ stand 
firm as laws under a more general law ; what is knowledge 
will be knowledge still. 

The laws in liie kingdoms of life are of similar import, 
equally intelligible to the humble pupil of ilature, and, if 
possible, more grand in their scope and relations. 

The great universal law for all life Moses announced when 
speaking of the institution of the first life-kingdom, in the 
words : " which has seed in itself ; " for this is the funda- 
mental characteristic of living beings, as distinct from inor- 
ganic existence. 

The evolution of the germ — in its essence, a simple mem- 
berless cellulp — resulting in a successive individualization 
of parts: the more frmdamental first ; then, by degrees, lead- 
ing on to the completed complex organism in all its details, 
is an exhibition of another grand law of the highest signifi- 
cance ; one, in an important sense, typical of aU progress. 

The spiral line of development as the initial in evolution, 
and retained in its perfection in the spiral arrangement of 
leaves in plants, as well as in the parts of some animals, is 
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another grand law, which science has eyolved from the masa 
of facts before us in the plant-kingdom. And this law has 
its mcwe special announcements : follow the leaves, from 
one leaf (a) as a starting point around the stem, taking the 
course of the spiral, to another leaf (b) in the same verticai 
line with the first ; and if there are 2 or 3 leaves in the s^i- 
ml, the spiral goes around but once before reaching leaf b } 
if there are 6 leaves in the spiral, the spiral revolves 2 times 
before it reaches leaf b ; if there are 8 leaves, it revolves 3 
times ; if 13 leaves, it revolves 5 times ; if 21 leaves, 8 limes ; 
and so on, and the converse, by an inflexible rule. Placing 
the number of leaves above, and number of turns below, the 
following series expresses the relation : — f i ^ | V V etc* 
Now the last 8, Uie number of revolutions for a spiral of 21 
leaves, is the sum of 6 and 3 of the two next preceding spirals 
in the series ; and 21, of 13 and 8 of the same two preceding 
spirals. In this way the series extends on, in exact matfae<' 
matical relation. Thus law rises above law, in God's plaa^ 
to mathematical harmonies ; and when we shall eatal^li the 
connection between the nature of growth and the production 
of such spirals, this will be still another law, not obliterating 
the former, but only opening a profounder view into the 
mysteries of creation. 

In the animal kingdom also, there are laws above laws 
in a long progression. There are relations of structure or 
concurrent conditions that run through the kingdom as a 
wtple; others for each class; others still of less profound 
character, but no less strict ot beautiful, for each order, or 
family, or genus ; and then in a species itself there are still 
other analogies between different parts, which are like high- 
er tones in the grand system of harmonies. These science 
has partly studied out, and still she labors to comprehend 
them all. 

•As one example : after tracing the analogies of parts be- 
tween the fore and hind limbs of a quadruped, it has gone 
on and shown that in the Divine plau^ one system or type 
of structure is at the basis of the arm of man, the leg of the 
horse or lion, the wing of the bird, the paddle of the whale 
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and pectoral fin of the fish ; and so precisely, that the ho- 
mologous bones tnay be traced, and the changes or obsoles- 
eence of this or that bone, as the type becomes adapted to 
its various purposee. There is in this unity of structure dn 
expression of one single fundamental idea. 

This kind of research has been further pursued, and it has 
been found that there is a like parallelism through the whole 
structure even to the relations of every bone in fishes, rep- 
tiles, birds, quadrupeds, and man ; so that there is 'one type 
at the basis of all. 

Still deeper has investigation gone ; and now we know 
that in a single vertebra and its appendages, all the elements 
of the bony structure in these <dasses of animals are com- 
prised, the repetition and modifications of a type-vertebra, 
with its accessories, {M!oducing all the various results. 
. Thus God throughout nature has evolved diversity out of 
unity, eliciting ten thousand concordances out of single pro- 
found enactments in His plan of creation. 

These laws are universal truths, limited so feur only as the 
range of objects to which they relate is limited. Thus any 
truth with regard to life which characterizes all living beings, 
is a law in the Science of Life. So as to the leaves of 
plants, any quality which is found to be a universal truth, 
as for instance their spiral arrangement, as explained, or 
their function of respiration, or their general structure, is a 
law in the Science of Plants. The chemical combination of 
elements in simple ratio and according to constant equiva- 
lents by weight, is another law or universal truth ; and the 
general truths relating to the dependence of chemical com- 
binations on heat, light, or electricity^ are other laws. The 
parallel relations of structure or homologies between all 
v^ebrates, is another law, universal as regards the verte- 
brates ; and the other great groups have their correspond- 
ing laws. The reciprocal relations between the parts of an 
animal, due to the fact of type-structures, as between the 
hoof, leg, teeth, stomach, etc., through the structure, which 
is so exact, that a knowledge of one of these parts is equiva- 
lent to a knowledge of the general nature of all, is another 
law or universal truth. 
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Thus there are laws having reference to forces, motion, 
form, dimensions, general structure, functions, affinities of 
family, class, etc. ; homological type-relations ; reciprocal 
relations between the parts of a structure ; development or 
growth, whether organic or inorganic. And such facts or cou'* 
ditions may be considered also with reference to one anoth^, 
and afford still other laws ; or specially with regard to forces 
or influences of any kind ; and in this line are mainly what 
we call causalities. They may all be of various grades of 
generality ; and they may be reduced in some instances to 
mathematical expressions, in which last case we reach near- 
est to the prototype enactments of Divinity. 

Such laws are literally atmomicements of concordances 
in nature. They are not in any sense phenomena, but ex- 
pressions of the relations of phenomena. They proceed from 
the oneness of system in the univeese. They may rise above 
one another, in a grand series, and all still be true as laws ; 
for they are exhibitions of ttie lines of Imth which run through 
nature, all emanating from the will of the Supreme Architect. 

In electricity, magnetism, aaid some related departments, 
the term fluid is commonly u«ed, but only as a help in the 
expression of general truths. The science is not in the fluid, 
nor is the idea of a fluid a part of the science. The science 
consists of enunciations of general relations observed, and 
general methods of action or change ; that is, the comprehen- 
sive facts or truths which research has developed. 

The illustrations which have been given are suflficient to 
make clear the true goal of science, that toward which it has 
been moving with unceasing progress since man turned from 
excursions of fancy, and became an earnest and faithful 
learner at the footstool of his Maker. Nature, to such a one, 
is not a mere collection of things, of trees, and rocks, and ani- 
mals, and man, but of living activities harmonious in plan and 
action. 

These explanations may, to some, seem trite or oul; of 
place ; and they would be actually so, were there not lamen- 
table ignorance where we have a right to look for knowledge. 
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. The wotk cited at the head of this Article, is an example 
to the point. Knowing something of the position and stand- 
ing of the author, we had opened the book to receive there- 
fiom such light as learning could give on the word of Grod 
in Genesis. We found much truth, well expressed and ar- 
gued, with some philosophical notions as to causalities and 
phenomena, and much arrogance and error. We had heard 
that the author sustained the conclusions arrived at by geolo- 
gists regarding the days of Genesis ; and found the conclu- 
sions, indeed, but accompanied with sneers at geology and 
all science, which betokened a mind unfit for research. We 
found, too, a loose use of the Sacred Record, and a limited 
comprehension of the grandeur of its truths, which no less 
surprised us. 

On the subject of facts and laws in nature, the author 
gives us early an exhibition of the depth of his philosophy. 
In a note on pages 38, 39, he explains his views with some 
detail* He writes out the mathematical expression : 

P Pi ?2 Pa P* Ps Pn X. 

as a series representing a higher and higher stage of causation 
from the fact or directly observed phenomenon P, to X the ini- 
tial or most remote " act, fact, or energy ; " and observes that, on 
attaining a knowledge of Pg , a higher energy or causality than 
p J, p J then becomes phenomenal or a manifestation, and so on ; 
so that P, Pi, P25 P3) etc*) all below pn are phenomenal to 
p^ y if that be a known "fact, act, or energy." After thus ex- 
plaining himself, and adding other illustrations, he says : — 

" Making an application of sucli views to science generally, we might say, 
the n th terms at the present stage of discovery are to be found in such 
words as gravitation^ magnetism, crystallization^ elasticity, etc. These do 
yet stand for energies or causalities, because there has not yet been discov- 
ered that still more remote energy of which theiyare manifestations, 2016, 
which when discovered will convert them all mU}. phenomena, that is, make 
them appear** 

Hence, in opposition to all that has been said, knowledge 
is KbSt knowledge. Since science is necessarily finite, and 
therefore its results cannot reach nearer to X than pn , ergOy 
not only its jwesent laws, but all the future may develop, 
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are ephemeral, fated, to the last one, or all but the last, to be- 
come " phenomena " in the progress of learning ; one charnel- 
house for the whole, " cycles,'' " epicycles," " magnetisms," 
" gravities," " elephants," " turtles," etc. A hopeless pros- 
pect ahead for those who reason frotti or about natlMfe ; 
and we wonder whenProfessorLewis was propounding his laws 
with regard to nature, in the following pages of his work, he 
did not fear lest they might, hereafter, be doomed to a plswje 
by the side of the " elephants." 

Thatwemaynot appear to misrepresent him, we cite further: 

Page 220: Science may boast as she pleases, but according 
to her own most vaunted law, she can only trace the footsteps 
of a presenter once-passing causation;" as if the laws of matter 
and of all existence were aa mutable as the changing seasons. 

In the same spirit, he speaks of the progress of science 
(p. 180), rendering " childish and obsolete all the doctrines 
and all the language in which she now so proudly boasts." 

After a very cutting rebuke for the " savans of the nine- 
teenth century " (p. 107), he observes that " the language of 
science, when it fails or has become obsolete, exhibits always 
the appearance of childish folly and pretence ; " and then, 
after a few sentences, goes off as follows : 

Science has indeed enlarged our field of thought, and for this we will 
be thankful to Grod, and to scientific men. ' But what is it afler all, that she 
has given us, or can give us, but a knowledge of phenomena, appearances ? 
What are her boasted laws but generalizations of such phenomena ever re- 
solving themselves into some one great fact that seems to be an original en- 
ergy, whilst evermore the application of' a stronger lens to our analytical 
telescope resolves such seeming primal force into an appearance, a mani- 
festation of somethmg still more remote, which, in this way, and in this 
way alone, reveals its presence to our senses. Thus the course of human 
science has ever been die substitution of one set of conceptions for another. 
Firmaments have given place to concentric spheres, spheres to empyreans, 
empyreans to cycles and epicycles, epicycles to vortices, vortices to gravi- 
tiea and fluids ever demanding for the theoretic imagination other fluids as 
the only conditions on which their action could be made conceivable." ' 

The error of our profound author is plain enough after the 
remarks which have been made. The connection, in the 
same category, of ancient dreams with discovered laws, 
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laws deduced by science after experiencing the vanity of 
man's imaginings and turning to God's works as a sure foun- 
tain of knowledge, is certainly remarkable as a specimen 
x>f learning ; and it abounds on other pages. We hardly 
kxM^w to what to refer the blindness that cannot see the wide 
gulf between " vortices " and " gravities." 

On p. 170, again, he remarks on the " ever-increasing dark- 
ness of science," " unaided by any higher beams," not aware 
that science is itself an emanation from the Source of light 
On page 110, he says well of the Book of God, though in the 
same perverse tone about science : " This giiand Old Book of 
God still stands, and will continue to stand, though science 
and philosophy are ever changing their countenances and 
passing away." 

Once more, we quote a forcible illustration, which pre- 
sents his views in few words : " We may smile," he says, 
" at the old quackish story of the earth's standing on the 
back of the elephant, and the elephant standing on the head 
of a tortoise, etc. ; but in our gravities, our magnetisms, our 
series of fluids, ever requiring other fluids to explain their 
motions, we have only introduced a new set of modern equiv- 
alents." 

There is much more of the same sort. At first, this slash- 
ing away at science excited amusement, reminding us of the 
contest between Sancho and the windmill : but then, pain, 
that an infidel philosophy should have emanated from such 
a source. This placing in antagonism God's word and his 
works, or the results of the study of his works, is only fitted 
to make the young scout the former ; for they know the lat- 
ter has its great truths, having the best of all evidence. 

Had the author simply condemned the false that is mixed 
with science, or the atheism that substitutes force or nature 
for God, it would have been well. But notwithstanding an 
occasional admission of good accomplished, he reprobates 
science in its foundation and essence, and also all who dare 
to believe, — very much, indeed, in the spirit of the Cardi- 
nals who judged Galileo. 

But science is still alive ; her progress is sure ; and in her 
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readings of God's works, His word is daily finding support, 
fuller elucidation, and increasing sublimity. 

In this attack upon science, which is a sort of by-play 
quite unessential to the object of the work, geology of course 
gets double share. And, strange to say, the author is B,t the 
same time sustaining essentially the conclusions of geolo- 
gists. He adopts and proves, on exegetical grounds, that 
the days of Genesis were long periods of time, and speaks 
quite freely of the eeons and seons, saying that the " feeling 
of the vast, the indefinite, the unmeasured, once received 
into the soul [in the opening period], is carried naturally 
through all the other periods " (p. 96) ; and, at first, we 
gathered that he and geologists were agreed. But when all 
seemed to be flowing on smoothly, suddenly the geologist 
gets an unmannerly rap for taking too much time. It would 
seem to be a trivial fault in a case where all is acknowledged 
to be so " indefinite," and where the periods are periods in 
the work of a Being who has existed from eternity; and 
especially since, if we go back even " billions of years " for 
each day, we get no nearer to the beginning of that eternity. 
But still it is not pardoned. The author thinks it gives too 
much time to the age of " Fungi and sea-weeds indeed, he 
says : " it is very strange that fungi, at least some fungi, 
should exist at all" (p. 172). He is not aware that geology 
accords somewhat with his notion ; for it finds no Fungi 
whatever until the later periods of the globe. He does not 
anywhere mention the exact length of time which, consis- 
tently with divine wisdom, the periods could have occupied. 
But, although objecting so decidedly to a long age of Fungi, 
he thinks that a state of "huge nebulosity," "with an absence 
of solidity and cohesion," might have been continued " for 
millions and millions of years" (p. 60). Again (p. 398), he 
remarks, with some teniper (alluding to geologists and the 
Bible), as follows : " Neither does the Bible mean what you, 
in your little science and still less Biblical learning, would 
ascribe to it. Your stale caricatures belong neither to its prose 
nor its poetry : they are alike alien to its letter and its spirit." 

The author exhibits a constant fear lest geology should 
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teach something, and that thereby a belief, based on Iruth 
from such a source (he has it — "on Buckland, Lyell, or 
Hugh Miller"), should be substituted for a belief grounded 
on the Scriptures, which would be, he says, " a wretched 
self-deception;" — lamentable, indeed, if we should admit 
of help from God's works in understanding His writings ! 

In another place, he says of geology (p. 98) : " Infidel as 
her spirit often is," she is " driven, more and more, to ac- 
knowledge the mixture of the natural and supernatural in the 
production of the earth : " very much, we think, as a current 
is driven by the boat it carries ; for geology first proved that 
"the natural" was involved in creation, and, with a rare excep- 
tion, has always admitted the supernatural; and she has finally 
drawn off" exegesis so completely into the same course that 
some, like Prof. Lewis, as they are hurried on by the current, 
exclaim in great glee over their wonderful progress, and, in 
remarkable self-complacency, look down frowning upon the 
current that they imagine is trying to keep up with them. 

As to infidel geology — the science which, almost alone, 
put down the pantheistic " Vestiges of Creation " and its 
" development theory," was geology. Not a geologist, in his 
writings, has supported the work ; and the facts proving suc- 
cessive creations, in past time, instead of evolutions of spe- 
cies from species, have been uniformly regarded as conclu- 
sive against that theory. Yet our author admits that " a de- 
velopment theory, in the sense of species from species, may 
be as pious as any other," and may, possibly, have been true. 
He needs the bit of science to curb his fancy. 

The work is remarkable for the confident air with which it 
brings forward principles that cautious science is slow to ut- 
ter, thus dictating to nature in the true style of the old phi- 
losophy, while, at the same time, not adopting, or " caring" 
to recognize, any results established by geology or the other 
sciences. But it is useless to enter into farther details. 

We come now to the special subject of the work, "the six 
days of creation, or a Scriptural cosmology." We wiU first 
give briefly the general course of doctrine in the volume. 
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The six days are six periods, " indefinite, vast ; " still, he 
says, not so long as " very flippantly and very ignorantly " 
asserted by geologists. 

Creation, in the very beginning of beginnings, was a crea-f 
tion out of nothing. But Moses probably did not mean a 
real bona fide beginning either in the first or second verse of 
Genesis. The words of our author are (p. 45) : " whatev^ 
may be believed, in respect to this first origination of matter, 
whether of the earth or of all worlds, there is good reason for 
doubting whether it is actually meant to be set forth either 
in the beginning or in any other part of this account." He 
says of the primal or originating force, in,, or constituting, 
nature, that it is not " the divine power continually energiz- 
ing in space ; " but that " it is a real entity distinct firom 
God, which God has originated, and to which he has given 
an immanent existence of its own in space and time." This^ 
is " the great ultimate fact of facts in the physical world." 
(p. 47). 

The formless and void earth was probably a " huge nebu- 
losity," as just now cited. But " how it came in such a con- 
dition, no one can say ; whether it was the result of a pro- 
gress or a deterioration, we have no means of knowing, 
either firom reason or revelation." * The creation of Genesis, 
was no creation, even ah iniiio^ but rather a fashioning in or 
upon matter previously existing, " a separating, a dividing, 
a clearing up, a bringing into order, an arranging of outward 
relations." The original matter may have had only " the 
dead force of cohesion ; " but at " the beginning " to which 
Moses refers, there was added " an inward power, a separ- 
ating, arranging, selecting, organic power," and this was 
" the beginning of life, although, as yet, exhibited only in 
the chemical aspect, rather than the higher modes in which 
it afterwards energized " (p. 65). 

The first efiect of the new life was the elimination of 
light" (p. 65). And as light succeeded to darkness, a fin* 
ished work to time when the work was not begun, so by a 
natural figure, morning succeeded \(S evening, or light to 
night, " boker " to " ereb." Thus the first day passed. 
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Creation thus begun, was throughout, a growth^ a genera- 
tion^ as Genesis^ in Greek signifies. Accordingly (p. 114), 
" there are the days or periods of quickening, and then, su- 
p^rening on them, a season or seasons of repose, in which 
physical law, the physical law both of the material and the 
sentient nature, carries on the processes thus begun, or thus 
renewed. As the foetus grows in this hidden world, which 
the Psalmist compares to the lowest parts of the earth, there 
is doubtless a most important part performed by nature." 
The author, seeing himself on the verge of an abyss then 
adds : " yet if we would avoid the grossest materialism, we 
must conclude that there are some things, even in this seem- 
ingly natural process, which nature never could have done, 
— something to which all her chemistry and all her laws of 
physical life, could never have given the beginning of exist- 
ence." 

The second day was the " evolving from the yet semi- 
chaotic world, that we now call the atmosphere " (p. 104) ; 
"the origination and completion of that apparatus of 
physical law, or that physicgJ state of things, be it scientific- 
ally whatever it may — for we do not yet know in all re- 
spects what it is — by which were produced the combined 
appearances of the clouds, the blue heavens, together with 
other outward revealing phenomena connected with, and 
representative of, such interior causality." The author in 
this connection afterwards apologizes for his indefiniteness 
by a fling at unfortunate science, observing (p. 105), that 
" the more scientific our statements, the more abstract and 
conceptionless are they, etc." 

On the third day, dry land appears coming up out of the 
waters through natural causes. The consideration of the 
creation of vegetation is passed over to the fifUi day. 

On the fourth day, the sun, moon and stars, long before 
created, became visible to the earth, or "made their ap- 
pearance in the firmament." The sun was perhaps now 
first brought into the same planetary system with the earth ; 
or else a veil was removed ; or it then first became lumin- 
ous ; or the matter of the sun did not before exist ; or in 
some way, the sun became visible. 
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On these several points, Prof. Lewis says (p. 136) : " Sci- 
ence is dumb, and revelation says nothing ; " and again as 
to the establishment of the relation of the earth and the sun 
at that time, he remarks with equal confidence (p. 144) : 
" science cannot say anything for or against such a view ; " 
and again : " how can science say whether there was then 
any revolution of the earth upon its axis or not," and so on 
to a depth the reader can explore on page 145. Science 
seems to haunt the author like a horrible ghost, and his 
cudgel is always up. After all this and much more, he adds 
as follows, in which the remarks on vegetation are note- 
worthy : 

" We may conclude that at this fourth period, partly contemporary with 
vegetation, and before the earliest dawn of animal life, the sun assumed to- 
wards our earth the state and form of a luminous body, and the adjustment 
of the shorter periodic seasons commenced .... All that we can say is, 
that at this period the solar system was lit up, the phosphorescent light 
which the earth may have possessed went out as the planet became more 
dense, the veil was taken from the central luminary, in order that now 
there might be not only light and warmth, which existed before, but such 
regulated diversities of them as would be required for the later vegetation 
as well as for the animal and human life ** (pp. 147, 148). 

Between the chapters on the fourth and fifth days, a dis- 
cussion comes in again on the word dai/, and on time, and 
the uses of the sun, which it is unnecessary here to consider. 

The fifth day is now taken up, when the author speaks of 
the creation of vegetation, and animals generally, exclusive 
of man. The expressions, " Let the waters bring forth," 
Let the earth bring forth," are explained thus : 

In its general effect, [the general effect of the aoeount by Moses,] and 
still more, in the conceptions which lie at the roots of its most important 
terms, it forces upon the mind the idea of a nature in the earth acting 
through a real dynamical process of its own, and in periods, which, whether 
longer or shorter, contain within themselves all the changes and successive 
stages which we find it impossible to dissociate from the thought of birth 
and growth. And this, too, of the animal as w^ as of the vegetable world " 
(pp. 211, 212). 

Preparatory to this conclusion he had said (p. 200): " hold- 
ing Nature thus to be, in some sense, a self-subsisting, self- 
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acting power," etc ; also, p. 199, " from the necessity of our 
laws of thinking, as well as from revelation,. we say, that it 
[nature] is a power given originally by Gted- But, though 
thus originated, we can distinctly conceive of it as a nature, 
only when we regard it as in some manner left to itself and 
operating by its own laws or n^thods;" also, p. 204, "if 
we thus view Nature as a stream of causation governed by 
a certain law which not only regulates but limits its move- 
ments^ then the siqpematuralj as its name imports, would be 
all above nature^ in other words, that power of God which 
is employed 'according to. the counsel of his own will' in 
originating, controlling, limiting, increasing, opposing, or 
terminating nature, whether it be the Universal, or any, par- 
ticular or partial nature ; " alsp, " it [the devout mind] loves 
to read how Nature, ever so obedient to her lord, is some- 
times commanded to stand away from his presence." 

After this, he observes that a development theory, of spe- 
cies from species, is pious enough, and Crosse's manufacture 
of Acari may be in harmony with law and gospel, provided 
the law have a divine origination ; and in this provision the 
naturalism of the view escapes atheism. 

The discussions which next follow, as to " what is meant by 
God's making the plant before it was in the earth," are not par* 
ticularly edifying. The following chapter, on " the cyclical law 
of all natures," urges, that, from the analogy of day and night, 
summer and winter, life and death, sleep and activity, Nature 
has had its passivity and activity. The author " infers 
not only the fact^ but the absolute necessity of repeated crea- 
tive or supernatural acts ; and this, not only to raise Nature, 
from time to time, to a higher degree, but to arouse and res- 
cue her frOitf that apparent death into which, when left to 
herself, she must ever fall " (p. 241). This is " the cyclical 
law of all natures." He quotes, approvingly (p. 243), the 
following thought from Plato's " strange myth," in the Politi- 
cus : " When God suffers Nature to take her course, all 
things tend to disorder, decay, and dissolution ; when he re- 
sumes the helm. Nature move^ on in her law of progress. 

Vol. XIII. No. 49. 9 
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order comes again from disorder, growth from decay, and 
youth from age." 

Finally, he comes to the sixth day, under which head, 
having disposed of the quadrupeds in his remarks on the fifth 
day^ he speaks only of man. He thinks that possibly a per- 
fect primus homo could have been made, by God, from the 
earth, like the animals (p. 247) ; but the record is against it, 
asserting that man was made in God's image, and therefore 
he admits that " the origin of man, as man^ was special and 
peculiar;" by which he means, as he says, " his distinctive 
humanity, as separate from all that he has in common with 
the lower animals " (p. 248). He thinks, farther, as follows : 

We are not much concerned about the mode of production of his ma- 
terial or merely physical organization. In regard to this, there is nothing 
in the expressions, * He made,* or * He created him,* or * He made him 
from the earth,* which is at war with the idea of growth or development, 
during either a longer or shorter period. Ages might have been employed 
in bringing that material nature, through all the lower stages, up to the 
necessary degree of perfection for the higher use that was afterwards to 
be made of it We do not say that the Bible teaches this ; we do not think 
that any one would be warranted in putting any such interpretation upon 
it. There is, however, in itself, and aside from any question of interpreta- 
tion, nothing monstrous or incredible in the idea that what had formerly 
been the residence of an irrational and grovelling tenant might now be 
selected as the abode of a higher life, might be fitted up in a manner cor- 
responding to its new dignity, might be made to assume an erect heaven- 
ward position, whilst it takes on that beauty of face and form which would 
become the new intdligence, and indeed, be one of its necessary results.**. 

In other words, a monkey may possibly have been curtailed 
behind and straightened up into a man. 

The seventh day is regarded as now in progress and as in- 
cluding the period of spiritual existence beyond this life. 

The prominent points, then, in the system are : 

1. His personifying Nature, after Plato's notion ; and, as 
a consequence, regarding her as, in a sense, " self-acting ; " 
yet needing occasional supernatural acts, to rescue her from 
the decay or death to which she tends, and having alter- 
nately her time of rest and action. 

2. Hence making mother earth to bring forth, through her 
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paituritive powers " (p. 206), plants and animals, and even 
man, as far as his physical nature goes. 

3. Admitting that matter is not eternal, but neglecting the 
obvious meaning of the phrase " In the beginning." 

4. Admitting that the higher forms of vegetation were not 
created before the sun. 

5. Regarding the creation of the sun and moon as " phe- • 
nomenal." 

6. Taking the days of Genesis to be indefinite periods. 

7. Admitting the expression " evening and morhing " to be 
metaphorical, and implying progress fix)m the beginning to the 

, full completion of a work, which, on the first day, was lite- 
rally from darkness to light 

With regard to the last four points, geology can make lit- 
tle exception to Prof. Lewis's conclusions. 

On the first three, the author and the " Vestiges of Crea- 
tion" are pretty well agreed, except that Professor Lewis is 
less consistent in his use of Nature ; and besides, he admits 
the occasional need of tlie supernatural to wake Nature from 
her slumbers, arrest decay, and give new momentum to her 
activity. 

But is this Scriptural cosmology ? We fail to find it in Gen- 
esis or elsewhere in the Bible. Successive days of evening 
and morning are announced ; but does this imply that God 
or Nature needed rest ? We have been led, from God's word 
as well as works, to conceive of Nature not only as God's 
initial work, but his constant work, ever sustained, and never 
left to go alone ; and therefore no more requiring rest than 
God himself; no more capable of self-acting obedience than 
as God's own acts are obedient to himself. The world, in 
this sense, is full of God, though still not God ; for these 
are only physical manifestations, which he ever continues, 
through the system he has established ; while above all is a 
Moral Governor, a personal will supreme, which, by this sys- 
tem, which we call Nature, is working out physical, moral, 
and spiritual ends. 

The successive phases or conditions in Nature may have, 
on such a ground, the character throughout of an evolution. 
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or the working of a single purpose, in all its lines of details, 
— as much so as in the opening flower. Yet this is so be- 
cause God is infinite in power and wisdom, needs not to re- 
vise his plan or institute new principles ; but, at the incep- 
tion, saw the end and all the steps leading thereto, as^ series 
or succession throughout perfect in law and harmony. In 
such a plan we have no right to say that God stands by to see 
Nature go alone ; but that, unceasingly, he sustains and di- 
rects the glorious work by his power. We have not to con- 
clude, in order to avoid materialism, that there are " some 
things " which Nature could never have 3bne ; for, in this 
view, there is nothing which, of itself, or in any sense as a 
self-existent activity, it can do. 

This view, which shines forth from every page of the Bible, 
is as correctly a growtii ox Genesis, as that of Prof. Lewis ; 
and all his argument, based on the progress of creation by 
periods, or on the meaning of the word Genesis^ or of 
in Greek, or natura in Latin, or the alleged irrationality of 
any other view, does not go one step towards sustaining his 
peculiar notion of a huge self-acting something, now and 
then aroused to progress by God. 

Although Prof. Lewis may not regard the fact, we observe 
that science does not suggest such a view of Nature. 

The whole essence of physical Nature is expressed in a 
molecule ; for molecular laws are the laws of physical Nature. 
The mere aggregation of molecules into stones or earth, 
however large the amount, does not give powers that are not 
contained in the minutest particles. Or, if many balls of such 
stones and earth are set afloat in space, they still do not 
make " Nature " with higher qualities than the molecular 
forces ; and however great the effort of laboring Nature, 
we have no right to assume that those forces could make a 
living germ. The dirt of a laboratory had the misfortune to 
set afloat the idea of the creation of Acari, by Mr. Crosse. 
But science has yet no reason to deny that physical forces 
are physical forces. 

In fact, life and physical or inorganic force are directly op- 
posite in their tendencies. There are, in compounds, two 
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extremes : one, the inorganic and stable ; the other, the or- 
ganic and unstable ; the former, the oxygen extreme ; the 
latter, the carbon extreme. In inorganic Nature, as oxygen is 
the element of strongest affinity, the tendency is mostly to 
combination with oxygen or an analogous change, arid this 
occasions the speedy dissolution of the organic structure 
when life disappears, and continued interchanges until the 
stable oxyds are produced. In life, on the contrary, there is 
a constant rising in the scale ; that is, a movement in just 
the reverse direction, to compounds of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, or carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, of 
greater and greater complexity ; the stem of the plant thus 
preceding the formation of the higher material of the flower; 
or, in the animal, the albumen of the germ preceding the 
multiplied compounds of the structure and the highest of all 
compounds, as we believe it, the material of the brain. In- 
oi^^anic and organic nature thus move in opposite direptions. 

Again, in inorganic Nature, increase of size is only accre- 
tion, and does nothing more than increase gravity. In the 
plant-kingdom of life, increase from the germ, besides in- 
creasing gravity, develops and sustains the organic structure, 
and produces a rising scale of chemical compositions. In the 
animal-kingdom, in addition to all the results just men- 
tioned, there is a gradual development of mechanical force, 
from zero in the germ to its maximum in each species, be- 
sides also the force necessary to sustain the growth and func- 
tions of the individual, including mental action. 

On scientific ground we should, therefore, conclude that 
physical force could not, by any metamorphosis or genesis, 
give rise to life. 

But again, suppose life to exist This means simply liv- 
ing beings, as plants and animals, and implies conditions of 
chemical change, growth, and decay, in such beings. But 
we have no right to assert that any aggregation of such liv- 
ing beings, or amount of life, is capable of more than simply 
living and reproducing itseK. The greatest possible result is 
accomplished when a living organism produces its like, in its 
young ; for it is a result precisely equivalent, in power, to the 
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parent itself; that is, the power at work. Let there be a uni- 
verse of worlds, full of living beings, and we still have no 
authority, from science, to assert the existence of a principle 
of life actuating that universe, beyond what belongs seve- 
rally to each living being in it. 

A study of Nature gives us, therefore, no basis for the no- 
tion of a living universal nature, capable more or less com- 
pletely of seK-development. Suppose the world to be in 
its condition of inorganic progress ; we have no scientific 
ground for supposing that it could pass to a high^ state, 
possessing living beings, by any parturient powers within. 
Or if life exists ; we still get no hint as to the evolution of 
the four Sub-kingdoms of animal life from a universal germ ; 
nor as to the origin of tfee Class-types, Order, — Family, — 
Genus-types, or those of Species, each of which is a distinct 
idea in the plan of creation. . 

Nature in fact pronounces such a theory of evolution 
false, absolutely false^ as we observe more particularly on 
a following page. It also proves the Divinity to be present 
at every step in creation, in the ordering of the globe in each 
physical feature, as well as in the plan and evolution of the 
life-kingdoms. The perpetual presence of Mind, infinite in 
power, wisdom, and love, and ever-acting, is so manifest in 
the whole history of the past, that the pantheistic theory 
which makes Nature God, is much the least absurd of the two. 
It regards Nature more in accordance with the analogies of a 
being like man, in which mind is uninterruptedly immanent, 
instead of an entity only now and then roused by an exter- 
nal mind. From the pantheistic doctrine we rise to true 
theism, by recognizing that whatever perfections belong to 
Nature, must be in or of God, as his power and attributes, 
and in an infinite degree. Hence physical attributes do not 
constitute God : for if we reject the idea that a sense of 
justice, truth, and love is evinced by the physical world, still 
man has these moral qualities ; and therefore they must be 
among the attributes of Deity. And in addition, man has 
over all a free will ; and therefore this also, but in its infini- 
tude, must be an attribute of the God of Nature. Such a 
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Deity is not Nature itself, which is only a plan in develop- 
ment, but a personal being above Nature, while ever in na- 
ture by his power and wisdom. 

Our conclusion therefore is, that Nature, self-existent and 
self-propagating, now and then requiring a jog from the su- 
pernatural, may be an interesting myth, but cannot rise to the 
9ame point of view with Biblical truth or sound philosophy. 

But let us pass on. We need better argument than Prof. 
Lewis has brought forward, to convince us that the phrase, 
" In the beginning," does not mean what it says. We have 
regarded the announcement, in the first verse, of creation out 
of nothing by tiie will of God, a will free, supreme, onmific, 
as the grand point distinguishing the Mosaic cosmogony 
from the Egyptian and aU others ; almost like the very hand 
itself of Grod on the first line of the new revelation. But he 
would have us suppose that matter was made at some earlier 
beginning ; and perhaps had had its ups and downs, and 
finally was worked over at a new beginning announced in 
the first verse. It is true the Hebrew word used in this 
place for creaie^ does not signify, necessarily, creation out of 
nothing. Yet such an inference cannot be resisted without 
doing violence to the spirit of the text, and the fundamental 
laws of human belief. We would ask Pro£ Lewis, what 
Hebrew word he could substitute for the one used, that 
would convey the precise idea of creation out of nothing ? 
When he has found such a one, his reasoning may then de- 
mand consideration. " In the beginning " refers directly to 
the existing "heavens and earth" mentioned in the following 
part of the werse ; that is, the existing universe. We may 
suspect the existence of a previous universe that came to 
nought before this began ; but it cannot be made a question 
of reasonable belief, or a basis for argument 

Some other points in Professor Lewis's cosmology (he 
will excuse us if we substitute his own name for the term 
" scriptural ") demand from us a passing remark. 

With singular inconsistency. Professor Lewis admits a 
" huge nebulosity " for the " formless and void " state of the 
earth, makes the progress mainly one by natural causes, and 
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then speaks contemptuously (p. 107) of nebular condensa- 
tions, the very process required to evolve solidity from his 
nebulosity. He speaks of the power of cohesion in the nebu- 
lous matter as preceding chemical and other kinds of attrac- 
tion, not knowing but that the existence of cohesion involves 
the existence of the rest. 

Professor Lewis supposes that, on the third day, the world 
was finished so far as to have its seas and lands, mountains 
and valleys, and urges a general theory of evolutions; yet he 
thinks that this does not necessarily imply that, at that time, 
the central body, to which the earth is a satellite, was already 
in its place. The worlds, on such a view, were not evolved 
according to the analogy of embryogeny, by eliminating the 
systems and then their parts ; but first the scattered parts, and 
then these, were afterwards put into systems. Science, as well 
as reason, most plainly teaches, that if any evolution-theory is 
to be adopted (and such our author aims at), the former is the 
true one. 

In the Mosaic record it is said that, on the third day, dry 
land appeared ; but nowhere does it announce, like our au- 
thor, that the land was diversified with mountains and val- 
lies : and neither does science. 

It is remarkable, that, in a work on the six days of crea- 
tion, the author's system should have led him so far away 
from the record, as to place under the fifth day, both his 
remarks on the creation of vegetation (the work of the third 
day), and all he has to say on the quadrupeds or mammalia 
(the work of the sixth). The convenience of his theory of 
life from the waters and earthy appears to have been, in part, 
the occasion of it. But is this reason sufficient, in a work 
entitled " The Six Days of Creation, or the Scriptural Cos- 
mology," by an author who expresses great devotion to the 
Scriptures ? — a work exegetical, profound, clainxing to sift 
the Hebrew, and offered as a contribution to our Biblical 
literature ? Can we be satisfied that the word of God has 
been sufficiently studied and apprehended, when not even a 
mention of the creation of quadrupeds is introduced into the 
chapter on the sixth day ? 
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Besides this, the author doubts, on grounds he so contemns, 
— scientific grounds — whether the higher kinds of vegetation, 
if any, were created before the sun. He says : " For the de- 
velopment of these, if not for their ori^ation, there is needed 
tihe orderly anrangement of the seasons and the regularly- 
adjusted light and heat of some great luminary." 

Moreover, he mentions no reason for the wonderful fact, 
that two so diverse creations as that of vegetation and the di- 
viding the land firom the seas took place in one day ; nor few: 
the equally marvellous fact, that the creation of quadrupeds 
took place on the same day with that of man. 

On the creation of man, we have the crude speculations 
that have already been cited (p. 98), a miserable substitute 
for wisdom that comes from above. 

Temptations to remark and criticism follow one, all through 
the pages of such a work ; there is so much to complain of, 
in the author's philosophy, his exegesis, his ready way of 
making the Mosaic record literal or " phenomenal," to suit 
his theory ; his misapprehension of science, and denuncia- 
tion of established truth. We therefore have had to cull spar^ 
ingly, not to run to a tedious length. 

Is it not a marvel that a learned Professor should accord, 
in his cosmogony, with the views of science in all their 
grander points, and yet lo6e no opportunity to denounce 
science : should adopt, with science, the idea of indefinite 
periods for days, and then pick a quarrel because geologists 
make the days, he thinks, too long ; should build up a sys- 
tem out of Nature and natural causes, or what he supposes 
to be natural causes, and still abuse a science that also uses 
Nature and natural causes, and studies not to stretch those 
causes beyond what is warranted by direct observation ; 
should attempt to grasp a subject that requires the highest 
knowledge of natural possibilities, without the least investi- 
gation as to what are the actual powers or capabilities of 
Nature ? An honest doubt of the conclusions of geologists, 
in the mind of one who has not pursued the subject, is rea- 
sonable enough ; but for such a one, in his acknowledged 
emptiness, to turn around and charge science or the students 
of Nature with flippancy and ignorance, is at least to prove 
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himself a subject meriting psychological investigation. Sci- 
ence, it is true, is so far conceptionless as to clip the wings 
of fancy in world-making ; but it is not a fault that should 
send her to purgatory. 

It can hardly be doubted by our readers that the " Coai- 
mology " of Professor Lewis fails of exhibiting the spirit of 
the original. And we believe it will soon appear, if not so 
already, that it indicates no adequate comprehension of the 
philosophy or divine features of that records It may be good 
Platonism ; but it is, in our view, neither scriptural theism, 
nor true naturalism. 

Having in our first part presented a general sketch of sci- 
ence, its aims and its laws, or the laws of Nature, as a basis 
of comparison with the opinions of Prof. Lewis, we have 
considered, in our second party the " Cosmology " brought 
forward by him as an interpretation of Genesis. It now re- 
mains, as our third party to mention those points in which 
science has thrown light on the Mosaic account | light which 
could have come from no other source. ^We pursue this 
method of meeting the views of Professor Leyris on iiie 
legitimate uses of science in Biblical interpretation, rather 
than that of direct argument and criticism. 

As introductory, we would first offer a few thoughts on 
the authority of the Mosaic record, and then endeavor to cor- 
rect some misunderstandings with respect to geology. 

Since geolo^ began to be a science, believers in the Sa- 
cred record have gradually divided off* into four classes. 

1. Those who hold, on exegetical grounds, that the ac- 
count in Moses admits only of a strictly literal interpretation, 
and denounce all geological conclusions. 

2. Those who take the same view of the record, but admit 
in the main the results of geological research, and regard the 
record as a myth, correct in making God the creator, and in 
the general rtotion of progress. 

3. Those who adopt a liberal interpretation of the record 
as most consistent with its spirit and truth, and believe both 
the written word and the testimonies which are gathered 
from the study of Nature. 
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4. Those who adopt the liberal interpretation of the last, 
but with denunciations of geology, while at the same time 
accepting its main conclusions. 

The truthfulness of the Mosaic record is admitted by all 
the classes here referred to, excepting the second. These, on 
the ground that the early part of Genesis bears evidence of 
being a collection of two or three distinct accounts, suppose 
that Moses adopted that particular ancient or traditional 
story which acknowledged God as the Creator ; and they do 
not insist upon its being correct in details. It would at first 
seem as if this liberality of view were a consequence of a 
fiirm and well-defined belief in the deductions of science. 
This is so with some ; but with many, it is just the other 
way : there is a vague opinion that geological facts cannot 
be set aside ; and as the literal rendering of the Hebrew, in 
their view, is also inflexible, they consequently let the record 
go, — we can hardly say, as the least of two evils. They thus 
obtain a suflGicient ground for rejecting all attempts to recon- 
cile science and the Bible. 

The fact, if it be a fact, that the accoimt was a tradition 
which Moses adopted, would not necessarily prove it incor- 
rect in any of its statements. The acts in creation had no 
human witness, and therefore the tradition either was origi- 
nally firom the Being who had before given man a living soul, 
or else it was only a human conception of world-evolution. 
If the former, it might still be, throughout, truthful ; while 
at the same time we should naturally infer, in the case of 
such a tradition, that the exact literality might yield a little 
to research, provided the spirit of the whole were sustained. 
If the latter, then the whole is hardly better than a fable, 
except the grand pervading truth — God in creation. In 
this last case, the Divine signet is stamped on a false or sus- 
picious document, and thus opens the Sacred Book — false 
not in mere drapery, for the accoimt is peculiarly free firom 
adjuncts or symbols, presenting a series of definite assertions 
as to the acts of the Deity himself. Admitting the account 
as thus untrustworthy, science becomes the only true record 
of the history of creation; and its facts should hence 
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have a vastly enhanced interest, especially to the religious 
world. 

But we do not believe in this fabulous origin, as we show 
beyond. And if but little flexibility is allowed to the He- 
brew by the exegetical student, the record will stand firm, 
sustained by Nature and the God of Nature. We call it flexi- 
bility ; yet we have the authority of some learned Biblical 
scholars for concluding that the liberal rendering, required by 
science, is the only correct rendering of the original words 
of Moses. Our own faith in both records is the more con- 
firmed, the deeper we pursue our investigations. 

We cannot believe that Moses had a full comprehension 
of the events he narrates, any more than the Jewish prophets, 
of the spiritual kingdom of Christ which they foretold. The 
account is but an epitome of creation, in a few comprehen- 
sive enunciations. The details God had before inscribed in 
the earth itself; and science fulfils its end in reading 'hose 
records and receiving the lessons they teach. 

Accepting the account in Genesis as true, the seeming 
discrepancy between it and geology rests mainly here : ge- 
ology holds, and has held firom the first, that the progress of 
creation was mainly through secondary causes; for the ex- 
istence of the science presupposes this. Moses, on the con- 
trary, was thought to sustain the idea of a simple fiat for 
each step. Grant this first point to science, and what fur- 
ther conflict is there ? The question of the length of time ^ it is 
replied. But not so ; for if we may take the record as al- 
lowing more than six days of twenty-four hours, the Bible 
then places no limit to time. The question of the days ami 
periods, it is replied again. But this is of little moment in 
comparison with the first principle granted. Those who ad- 
mit the length of time and stand upon days of twenty-four 
hours, have to place geological time before the six days, 
and then assume a chaos and reordering of creation, on the 
six-day and fiat principle, after a previous creation that had 
operated for a long period through secondary causes. Others 
take the days as periods, and thus allow the required time, 
admitting that creation was one in progress, a grand whole, 
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instead of a first creation excepting man by one method, 
and a second with man by the other. This is now the re- 
maining question between the theologians and geologists ; 
for all the minor points, as to the exact interpretation, of 
each day, do not affect the general concordance or discord- 
ance of the Bible and science. 

On this point, geology is now explicit in its decision, and 
indeed has long been so. It proves that there was no return 
to chaos, no great revolution, that creation was beyond 
doubt one in its progress. We know that some geologists 
have taken the other view. But it was only in the ca- 
pacity of theologians and not as geologists. The Bev. Dr. 
Buckland, in placing the great events of geology between 
the first and second verses of the Mosaic account, did not 
pretend that there was a geological basis for such an hy- 
pothesis ; and no writer since has ever brought forward the* 
first fact in geology to support the idea of a rearrangement 
just before man ; — not one solitary fact has ever been appeal- 
ed to. The conclusion was on biblical grounds, and not in 
any sense on geological. The best that Buckland could say, 
when he wrote twenty-five years since, was, that geology did 
not absolutely disprove such an hypothesis ; and that can- 
not be said now. 

It is often asserted, in order to unsettle confidence in these 
particular teachings of geology, that geology is a changing 
science. In this connection, the remark conveys an erroneous 
impression. Geology is a progressing science, and all its 
progress tends to establish more firmly these two principles. 
(1) The slow progress of creation through secondary causes, 
as explained, and (2) the progress by periods analogous to 
the days of Genesis.^ 

^ The yarions uses of the word day in the Mosaic account of creation are not 
all mentioned by Prof Lewis. First, in verse 5, the light in general is called 
day, the darkness, night. Second, in the same verse, evening and morning make 
the first day, before the sun appears. Third, verse 14, day stands for twelve hours 
or the period of daylight, as dependent on the sun. Fourth, same verse, in the 
phrase " days and seasons," day stands for a period of tioenty'four hours. Fifth 
at the close of the account, in verse 4, of the second chapter, day means the whole 
period cf creation. These uses are the same that we have in our own language. 
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What other points science in its present state establishes 
or elucidates, we shall now consider. The best views we 
have met with on the harmony between Science and the 
Bible, are those of Prof. Arnold Guyot, a philosopher of 
enlarged comprehension of nature and a truly christian 
spirit ; and the following interpretations of the sacrc^d record 
are, in the main, such as we have gathered from personal 
intercourse with him.^ 

The first thought that strikes the scientific reader is the 
evidence of Divinity, not merely in the first verse of the 
record, and the successive fiats, but in the whole order of 
creation. There is so much that the most recent readings 
of science have for the first time explained, that the idea of 
man as the author becomes utterly incomprehensible. By 
proving the record true, science pronounces it divihe; for 
who could have correctly narrated the secrets of eternity but 
God himself? 

Moreover, the order or arrangement is not a possible intel- 
lectual conception, although we grant tp man, as we must, 
the intuition of a God. Man would very naturally have 
placed the creation of vegetation, one of the two kingdoms 
of life, after that of the «un, and next to that of the other 
kingdom of life, especially as the sunlight is so essential to 
growth ; and the creation of quadrupeds he would as natur- 
ally have referred to the fifth day, leaving a whole day to 
man, the most glorious of all creations. Prof Lewis, in 
making no allusion to the creation of quadrupeds on the 
sixth day, writes as if it were a mistake that this was not so 
done. Man, again, would never have separated the creation 
of light so far from that of the sun, to us the source of light; 
neither would he have conceived of the creation of the firm- 
ament, as that word is usually understood, and was under- 



The meaning of the words " eyenidg and morning " we believe to be correctly 
given by Prof. Lewis. 

^ The views of Prof. Gktyot have been presented at some length in this jonmal 
by Rev. J. O. Means (numbers for January and April, 1855). They are here 
brought forward from a different point of view with other illustrations, and ad- 
ditional deductions from the science. 
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stood by the Jews, without the stars as part of its decora- 
tion. 

Moreover, there is a sublimity and system in the arrange- 
ment, and a far-reaching prophecy, to which philosophy 
could not have attained, however instructed. 

The creation, in the j&rst place, consists, according to the 
record, of two great periods ; the first three days constitute 
the inorganic history, the last three days, the organic history 
of the earth. 

Each period begins with light ; the first, light cosmical ; 
the second, light to direct the days and seasons on the earth. 

Each period ends in a day of two great works. On the 
third day, God divided the land from the waters; and he 
" saw that it was good." Then followed a work totally dif- 
ferent, the creation of vegetation, the institution of a kingdom 
of life, a work more unlike that of the former half of the 
same day than those of any two whole days preceding ; 
as much a new creation when expressed in a sea-weed, as 
in an oak or apple-tree. So, on the sixth dap, God creat- 
ed the quadrupeds or Mammalia, and pronounced his work 
" good ; " and as a second and far greater work of the day, 
totally new in its grandest element, he created MAN ; and 
he then pronounced his creation " very good." 

There is here no chance parallelism ; for God neither in his 
word or works can be charged with accidental or unmean- 
ing harmonies. 

Vegetation, while for physical reasons a part of the 
creation of the third day, since its main end is physical, was 
also prophetic of the future, the true organic period, in which 
the progress of life was the grand characteristic. So again, 
man, while like other mammals ih structure, even to the 
homologies of every bone and muscle, was endowed with a 
spiritual nature, which looked forward to another period, 
that of spiritual existence and immortality. Thus the last 
day of each great period included one work typical of the 
period, and the other, while essentially of the period, pro- 
phetic of the future. 

Surely, philosophy never could have attained to such a 
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glorious scheme. What now are the special points which 
God's testimonies in nature have made clear ? 

I. The progress of creation mainly through secondary causes. 
Time was lengthened back by geology to ages unmeasured. 
This had before been suspected : geology made it positive 
knowledge, 

II. The fact that the days of Genesis were as many long 
periods^ the progression of physical changes and of living 
beings, being, on this principle, in harmony with the Bible 
record. The Infinite Grod worked not by man's time-piece, 
or by the roll of a ball in space, counting the twenty-four 
hours, but in his infinitude and eternity, he directed events 
through the passing ages as if those ages were but moments. 

We may remark here, that science explains, and general 
history also, what we mijst understand by epochs or periods 
in history. We learn that the importance of an epoch is 
generally inversely as its length, or rather, has no necessary 
relation to length of time. Take the life of a plant, for ex- 
ample : there is the epoch of the stem, that of the flowering, 
that of the firuit ; the first much the longest, and yet the 
least important in itself. Then, again, the incipient stages 
of an epoch, are deep in preceding time : the changes lead- 
ing tol«^ard it are at work, and now and then an event strik- 
ingly betokens the coming age, and is in fact a characteristic 
of that age coming up through the darkness of earlier time, 
foretelling or announcing the future. All history is alike in 
this ; geological history is full of it. An age is marked by 
its great features, by the cresting of some characteristic; 
while its limits — its beginning and end — may be, and 
usually ar^, indefinite. It is thus that vegetation in the 
organic division of time was prophetic of the period when 
life should be the glory of the world. 

As to the actual length of periods, geology gives us no defi- 
nite knowledge. 

IIL The true principles or law of development or evolution 
in nature. We observe, as Agassiz has well illustrated, that 
the development of a living being brings out the profounder 
distinctions and afterwards those more external. First, in the 
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growing germ or egg appears a character that enables us to 
note the class ; then, that of the order ; then, that of the tribe, 
family, genus, in succession ; and finally, that distinguishing 
the species. It is an individualizing process. "W^e have 
already alluded to this subject on a preceding page. 

Taking the earth alone as an example, geology proves that 
it was, at one time, a fiery ball in space ; and, of course, with 
no more distinction of parts than in a germ. Then, dry land and 
seas appear ; but the land is of small extent and without its 
mountains, the waters are all salt, and the climate is one 
over the whole sphere, the tropics reaching to the poles, for the 
same tribes of plants covered all zones, even to Melville Island 
and Spitzbergen. At a much later period, the mountains 
begin to enlarge, the dry land to expand, and gradually, as 
time rolls on, a temperate climate settles about the poles ; 
the tribes of animals also beconae more localized. Then, in 
the last age before man, the continents take their full breadth, 
the Alps and Pyrenees are born, and other mountains attain 
their majestic dimensions ; the rivers consequently multiply 
and increase in magnitude and in their erosive power, and 
valleys are everywhere formed in great diversity of beauty ; 
moreover, the zones of climate become nearly like our own, 
and every region of the globe has its peculiar Fauna and 
Flora and temperature. Finally, the features, and climates, 
and life, attain all their present variety, as man appears to 
take his place at the command of his Maker. Thus the 
earth's features and functions were gradually individualized. 
The subject is illustrated also in various details in the orr 
ganic history of the globe, to which we briefly allude beyond. 

IV. The tmiverse one^ in system and origin. Threads of 
light and attraction bind the universe in one, proving an es* 
sential unity in the nature and laws of matter. Attraction 
of gravitation is the fundamental force of matter ; and since 
the law is, in fact and ratio, the same here as in remote space, 
we may with reason conclude that matter is everywhere es- 
sentially the same, now and firom its first existence ; for the 
present system of the universe would be annihilated by a 
change in this law, and therefore it was begun when the law 

10* 
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was established. Bodies possessed of cohesion, necessarily 
have gravitation ; and hence a general identity as regards 
attraction of cohesion is involved in the identity of gravita- 
tion. Light being dependent on vibrations, as science has 
shown, and these vibrations a result of molecular action, 
therefore, since precisely the same rate of vibrations and 
identical characteristics belong to the light of the stars, we 
have proof of the profoundest significance and of the most 
precise character, as to the identity of all matter in its general 
lav^. Thus it is literally inscribed on nature that, creation 
IS one, God is one, the universe one. 

V. lAght necessarily the work of the first dap — the signal of 
creation begun. From the recent results of science we know 
that light is dependent not merely on molecular vibrations, 
but on vibrations of a certain requisite rate ; and also that 
it is produced only by molecular disturbance, action, or com- 
bination ; it is a result of chemical or moleculaf change, and 
is no independent entity. Without mutual molecular ac- 
tion there could be neither heat nor light. Matter in such 
an inactive, forceless state, would be literally dark, cold, 
dead. But let it then be endowed with intense attraction 
of different degrees or conditions, and it would produce light 
as the first effect'of the mutual action begun. 

The command " Let light be," was therefore the summons 
to activity in matter. The Spirit of God moved or brooded 
over the vast deep, an abyss of universal night, and light, 
as the initial phenomenon of matter in action, flashed in- 
stantly through space, at the fiat of Deity. Thus science, in 
its latest developments, declares as distinctly as the Bible, 
that on the first day light was." 

Light in its veriest universality, must have been the light 
created, as light is one and the universe one ; and not light 
about the earth, a little satellite to the sun. 

VI. " The begiwning^^ ike actual beginning. In the fact 
that light must have been the first phenomenon in creation 
begun, and that the universe is one in history, we have all 
needed evidence that Moses meant "in the beginning," where 
he so asserts. 
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" The heavens and the earth," as before stated, is obvi- 
ously a comprehensive expression for all existence — then a 
lifeless existence in the extremest sense. The earth was not 
the earth in defined outline ; for, if we may take our trans- 
lation as correct (and Professor Lewis and others give it the 
preference), it was "without form, and void," actually form- 
less, and merged in the great " deep," over which the Spirit 
of God afterwards brooded. 

VII. The earth gradually brought to a condition in which 
dry land and seas existed Geology, as we have observed, has 
taught that the earth was once in complete igneous fusion ; 
and this would imply a heat at the surface equal at least to 
that of melted iron. Granting this, there are conditions of 
its waters and atmosphere, and of its rocky mass, which may 
be partly followed out ; and when we know better than now 
all the effects of heat on the elements and their compounds, 
we may perhaps be able to write out the history of those 
times of chaos. It obviously involved a gaseous condition 
of the whole ocean, whose waters, if now placed evenly over 
the sphere, would make a layer averaging two miles in 
depth. From this state, there would have been a passage 
to successive stages of condensation, as the cooling went on. 
Finally, the waters would descend and envelop the surface ; 
and afterwards, by unequal contractions of the still cooling 
earth, the dry land would have appeared. 

As it would have required a temperature of at least 500 
or 600 deg. Fahrenheit to have retained so much water in 
the state of vapor, the surface of the earth could not have 
been much below this, when the ocean descended to its place. 
It was still a highly heated earth and ocean, and the atmos- 
phere must have been dense and murky with foul vapors. 
In Job there is a sublime description evidently of this period 
(38: 8 — 10). Jehovah says : " Who shut up the sea with doors 
. . . when I made the cloud the garment thereof and thick dark- 
ness a swaddling^band for it, and brake up for it my decreed 
place, and set bars and doors, and said. Hitherto shalt thou 
come and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed." From such a state, the earth gradually emerged. 
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that garment of cloud slowly dissipating. The tides and 
waves rolled around the sphere in ceaseless motion ; and, 
however incredible it appears, we can point out the strata that 
were made by that ancient ocean. Geology has brought to 
light rocks of great thickness, without traces of fossils, and 
many of them crystalline, which belong to time preceding 
the creation of animals, after the descending of the waters to 
the surface. They are called the Azoic rocks, or rocks of the 
Azoic age, because no traces of animals occur in them. 
Geology proves, too, that before animal life began, large areas 
of these rocks were dry land, over North America from Lab- 
rador westward, and we may almost map out the "dry land" 
on this hemisphere, which is announced on iiie third ddy^ 

VIII. Vegetation part of the physical creation. The intro- 
duction of vegetation on the third day, was one of the mys- 
terious facts in creation until the recent revelations of science. 
Now we know that the prime mission of vegetation is phys- 
ical, the removal from the atmosphere of a deadly gas, car- 
bonic acid, and the supply to it of one eminently a supporter 
of life, oxygen. This it accomplishes by the simple process 
of growth ; upon this great end, its vital functions and struc- 
ture are based ; this single criterion distinguishes all plants 
from animals. Feeding animals and giving joy by its beauty 
to the human soul are only concomitant ends of vegetation. 

Moses in announcing the creation of vegetation describes 
plants in general. But the institution of the plant-kingdom 
was the great event ; and if plant-life came forth first in the 
sea-weed, it was still life, a new feature to the progressing 
world. According to the records in the rocks, vegetation 
was for a long age only sea-weeds ; then in the coal-period, 



1 We have omitted any special reference to the second day, as neither geology 
nor general science, apart from astronomy and general reasoning, afford much 
aid in interpreting the account. The step of progress was one between that of 
light through universal space on the first day, and the separation of the lands 
and seas on the third. The event of the highest character in that interval, that 
marking a giUnd epoch in terrestrial time, was the elimination or separaticfh of 
the earth itself from the " deep" or "waters," (admitted to mean "fluid " in its 
most extended sense). See Prof. Guyot's views on this subject, in the article 
in this journal, for April last, p. 327. 
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flowerless trees, along with the pine tribe (conifercB) which 
are aknost flowerless ; and as the last age before man was 
about to open, trees of our common genera, oaks, elms, etc., 
and also the palms, began to diversify the earth's surface. 

The proof from science of the existence of plants before 
animals is inferential, and still may be deemed satisfactory. 
Distinct fossils have not been found : all that ever existed in 
the azoic rocks having been obliterated. The arguments in 
the afiirmative are as follows : 

1. The existence of limestone rocks among the other 
beds, similar limestones in later ages having been of or- 
ganic origin ; also the occurrence of carbon in the shape of 
graphite, graphite being, in known cases, in rocks a result of 
the alteration of the carbon of plants. 

2. The fact that the cooling earth would have been fitted 
for vegetable life for a long age before animals could have 
existed; the principle being exemplified everywhere that 
the earth was occupied at each period with the highest 
kinds of life the conditions allowed. 

3. The fact that vegetation subserved an important pur- 
pose in the coal-period in ridding the atmosphere of carbonic 
acid for the subsequent introduction of land animals, sug- 
gests a valid reason for believing that the same great pur- 
pose, the true purpose of vegetation, was effected through 
the ocean before the waters were fitted for animal life. 

4. Vegetation being directly or mediately the food of 
animals, it must have had a previous existence. The latter 
part of the azoic age in geology, we therefore regard as the 
age when the plant-kingdom was instituted, the latter half 
of the third day in Genesis. However short or long the 
epoch, it was one of the great steps of progress. 

IX. The creation of the sun on the fourth day. By argu- 
ments already mentioned, based on the oneness of the uni- 
verse in origin, the sun, moon and stars are shown to have 
had their places, when the earth was established. But 
through a prolonged period, as has been remarked, the 
earth was shrouded in its own vapors, and warm with its 
own heat, feind there was therefore no sun or moon, days or 
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seasons. Whenever the sun first broke through the dense 
clouds, it was a day of joy to the world, standing out as one 
of the grand epochs in its history. 

The sun is almost the heart and brain of the earth. It is 
the regulator of its motions, from the orbital movement in 
space, to the flow of its currents in the sea and air, the silent 
rise of vapors that fly with the winds to become the source 
of rivers over the land, and the stiQ more profound action in 
the living growth of the plant and animal. It is ho creator 
of life ; but through its outflowing light, heat, and attrac- 
tion, it keeps the whole world in living activity, doing vast- 
ly more than simply turning off* days and seasons. Without 
the direct sunlight, there may be growth, as many produc- 
tions of the sea and shady grounds prove. But were the 
sun's face perpetually veiled, far the greater part of living 
beings would dwindle and die. Many chemical actions in 
the laboratory are suspended by excluding light ; and in the 
exquisite chemistry of living beings, this effJect is every- 
where marked : even the plants that happen to grow beneath 
liie shade of a small tree or hedge in a garden evince, by 
their dwarfed size and unproductiveness, the power of the 
sun's rays, and the necessity of this orb to the organic period 
of the earth's history. 

The sun therefore leads off*, not only in fact, but with 
peculiar grandeur and aptness, the organic history of the 
globe. 

Thus, at last, through modern scientific research, we learn 
that the appearance of light on the first day and of the sun 
on the fourth, an idea foreign to man's unaided conceptions, 
is as much in. the volume of nature as that of sacred writ 

X. The invertebrates^ fishes^ reptiles^ and birds^ the earlier 
animal creations. Geology has opened out the fact, that the 
earliest animals and plants of the globe were wholly water 
species. There was a long marine era^ the lands small, the 
seas nearly universal, the continents marked out it is true 
in their grand outline, but only partly emerged ; the animals 
only the inhabitants of the seas, as molluscs, corals, and fishes. 

This was followed by a semi-marine, or amphibian era, as 
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it may be called, when land-plaiiita took possession of the 
dry land, producing in its earlier half the coal era : but still 
the continents were at least half the time more or less sub- 
merged. Reptiles and birds were then the dominant animal 
types. 

As God has recorded in the rocks by the burial of these 
races in their successions, so he has written in His word. 
On the fifth day, He said : " Let the waters bring forth," by 
waters implying apparently the marine or amphibian char- 
acter of the species of life ; and then, the account adds : 
" The waters brought forth abundantlyy^ while the rocks 
testify also to swarming myriads in the seas. The species 
with few exceptions were oviparous. Prot Bush shows that 
the " great whales " were as correctly reptiles^ the same word 
tannim being used ior dragon in Ezek. 29: 3, where the 
figure is drawn fi-om the crocodile of the Nile ; also that the 
word for fowly means rather flying thing, whether insect^ 
bird, or flying reptile, all of which occur in this era. He 
says moreover that the clause in verse 20, translated " and 
fowl that may fly above the earth " may be as correctly trans- 
lated and let the fowl fly above the earth ; so as to disconnect 
it from*the clause, " Let the wate^rs bring forth : " thus it 
stands in verse 22. 

The harmony of geology with Genesis could not be more 
exact. 

XL The creations of the tribes not simultaneous but sue* 
cessive, and occurring at many different timesy after more or 
less complete exterminations. The records in the rocks de- 
clare that these creations came not forth all at once, but in 
long progression. There was an Age when Molluscs (of 
which shell-fish, snails, and cuttle-fish are examples) were the 
dominant race, having as associates corals, crinoids, and trilo- 
bites. The earth, we may believe, was yet too warm, and 
the atmosphere too impure for more exalted forms. This was 
the Silurian age of geological science. 

There was next an Age when Fishes first filled the seas, 
the Devonian of geology. Then another, when Amphibians 
(the inferior group of reptiles, including firogs and salaman- 
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ders, related to fishes in having gills when young) com- 
menced, and land-plants were first in exuberant growth, the 
Carboniferous age (the land-plants, as stated, cleansing the 
atmosphere firom carbonic acid for land animals). Then fol- 
lowed an Age in which true reptiles increased in numbers 
and diversity, by multiplied creations, until there were rep- 
tiles larger than whales in the water, immense leviathan 
reptiles on the land, and flying reptiles in the air, so that each 
of the elements was taken possession of by these scaly tribes. 
This was the Reptilian age. In its progress, reptiles passed 
their dimax, and before its close, commenced their decline ; 
the race, since then, has been a comparatively feeble one. 

Moreover, in each of these Ages, there were many distinct 
creations succeeding to exterminations of previously existing 
life. Through the Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous and 
Reptilian Ages in America, the fifth day of Grenesis, fifteen 
times at least the seas were swept of their species, so that, in 
the rocky folios of the succeeding epoch, not a species of the 
former epoch occurs, or only half a dozen or so out of hun- 
dreds. After each, life was again reinstated by the Creative 
Hand, life in all the departments that had thus far been in- 
troduced to the globe, new mollusca, new corals, new cri- 
noids, new trilobites ; and if the Age of Fishes were in pro- 
gress, new fishes also, and so on ; making a complete crea- 
tion for the time. Even in the Age of Fishes alone (the De- 
vonian age), there were four such revolutions in America, 
with new creations throughout. Moreover, there were many 
partial destructions and restorations at other times. These 
exterminations can be proved, in many cases, to have been 
produced, either by the escape of heat, through fissures, firom 
the earth's interior, or the elevation of the sea-bottom to dry 
land, or some convulsion in the earth's crust. They were, in 
general, connected with the earth's physical history. 

Recapitulating the geological Ages mentioned, and add- 
ing those following, they are (naming them, as has been done 
by Agassiz, firom the dominant type) : 

I. the Age of Molluscs, or the Silurian ; II. the Age of 
Fishes, or the Devonian ; III. the Age of Coal-plants and 
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Amphibians, or the Carboniferous ; IV. the Age of Reptiles, 
including the periods between the Coal and the Tertiary ; 

V. the Age of Mami;nals, or the Tertiary and Post- Tertiary ; 

VI. the Age of Man. The progress of Vegetable Life affords : 
first, the Age of Algse or Sea-weeds, corresponding to the 
Silurian and Devonian ; second^ the Age of Flowerless Trees 
(Acrogens) and Coniferee, or the age of Coal-Plants; third, 
the Age of Dicotyledonous Plants, or our common trees (oaks, 
elms, etc.), beginning just before the age of Mammals. 

XII. A gradiial elevation of the successive races involved 
in the gradual refrigeration of the earth, as also in its other 
steps of physical progress. The whole plan of creation had 
evident reference to maiji as the end and crown of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, and to the present cool condition of the globe, 
as, therefore, its most exalted state. It is hence obvious, that 
progression in the earth from a warmer to a cooler condi- 
tion, necessarily involved progression from the lower to the 
higher races, such as actually toqk place. This cooling, 
therefore, implied almost necessarily the complete extinction 
of some earlier races, fitted for earlier time, as well as of 
species. The whole fifth day (using the term in Genesis) 
until its later epochs, was a time of warm climate from the 
equator to the poles. Not a species of the thousands in 
those ages now exists. Species and genera appeared and 
disappeared as time moved on : the last trilobite lived in the 
Carboniferous seas, and the last Lepidodendra in the forests 
of the Carboniferous continents ; the last ammonite, flying 
reptile and swimming saurian existed in the Reptilian age, 
when molluscs as well as reptiles passed their prime, both 
as to numbers of individuals and rank of species. Even the 
fishes bear distinctly, in their bodies, the marks of the par- 
ticular part of the fifth day in which they lived : for they 
first appear in the Devonian age with the spinal column 
elongated quite to the extremity of the upper lobe of the tail ; 
and afterwards it becomes less and less elongated until the 
middle of the Reptilian age, when, for the first time, species 
occur with the body cut off* square behind, as in existing 
species ; moreover, the old type of tail disappears, and almost 
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completely too the Granoid tribe of fishes, in which it was so 
striking a characteristic. Thus the worid took its successive 
steps onward, towards the Golden Age, in the then distant 
future. The earlier races were of lower types, not because 
the Creative Hand was weak, but for the reason that the 
times, that is the temperature and condition of the globe, 
were just fitted, in each case, for the races produced, and the 
progress of the plan of creation, correspondingly, required it. 

As between the hot equator and the frigid zones, tribes 
now have their limits in geographical distribution, so in geo- 
logical time, between the warm Silurian age and the cool 
present, there was a localization of groups in time, a chrono- 
logical distribution, — an increase and period of maximum at 
different epochs along the Ages. The Reptilian and Mol- 
luscan types attaining their maximum in the Reptilian age, 
are examples. A few genera reach from the very first dawn 
of life to the existing period : they are continuous lines, bind- 
ing creation in one. This oneness also appears most 
strikingly in the fact that hardly a fragment of a fossil is 
taken from the oldest rocks that is not at once as well under- 
stood as if it were from an existing species. 

The intervals of rest in " self- existent " nature, which Pro- 
fessor Lewis speaks of, are not in the records of the earth. 
The longest suspension of life in North America took place, 
as nearly as we can learn, between the Coal period and the 
Middle Reptilian. Moreover, the epochs of revolution in 
Europe and America were, in general, not contemporaneous; 
and this implies merely a non-contemporaneity in the convul- 
sions or oscillations of the earth's crust in the two hemi- 
spheres. 

XIIL System of life'evolution. The facts gathered from 
nature teach us : 

1. That species have not been made out of species by any 
process of growth or development ; for the transition-forms 
do not occur. 

2. That the " original divine power" did not create a ge- 
neric or universal germ from which all subordinate genera 
and species were developed ; for, with any such system of 
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evolution, the Creator would have been incompetent to com- 
plete the creation begun ; each revolution would have frus- 
trated every new effort. 

3. That the evolution or plan of progress, was by succes- 
sive creations of species, in their full perfection. After every 
revolution, no imperfect or half-made forms occur ; no back- 
step in creation ; but a step forward, through new forms, 
more elevated in general than those of earlier time. 

4. That the creation was not in a lineal series from the 
very lowest upward. The four sub-kingdoms of animal-life, 
the Radiate, MoUuscan, Articulate, and Vertebrate, early ap- 
peared in some of their representatives ; and the first three 
almost or quite together. The types are wholly independent, 
and are not connected lineally, either historically or zoologi- 
cally ; and this is a general principle with regard to subor- 
dinate groups. The earliest species of a class were often far 
from the very lowest, although among the inferior. The. gi- 
gantic saurians appeared before turtles and serpents ; trilo- 
bites were superior to many crustaceans afterwards created ; 
and the fish that began the Vertebrata, were powerful spe- 
cies, even superior in attributes of life, though not in type, 
to some existing Amphibians. 

6. That the creation of life was the unfolding of a plan, 
which involved distinct archetype enactments, and, subordi- 
nate to these, and in harmony with them, expressions of pur- 
poses or ideas of a less and less general character. The four 
sub-kingdoms of animal life were the four archetype enact-, 
ments : they limited the development of the animal creation to 
these four directions ; and every new group came forth in 
subordination to these established types. So the subordinate 
groupings, classes, tribes, etc., have the same relation to the 
groups under them. 

6. That the development of the plan of creation, while by 
successive creations, was in accordance with the law of evo- 
lution, as Agassiz has explained, that is, progress from the 
simple to the complex, from comprehensive unity to multi- 
plicity through successive individualizations. The institution 
of the Vertebrate type in the memberless fish, embraced in 
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its idea all those parts and organs, external and internal, 
which were afterwards brought out, and which have their 
highest individualization, in man ; so that in the bony struc- 
ture, for example, we may trace the homologies between the 
human skeleton and the primitive fish-type. The unfolding 
was, in some groups, a general rising in grade, until the time 
of maximum, as in the Reptilian type ; but embraced expan- 
sions both upward and downward, that is, to superior and 
' inferior tribes. In many cases, the original or earliest group 
was but little inferior to those of later date, and the progress 
was towards a purer expression of the type. Thus the ear- 
liest fishes had reptile teeth, a bony coat of mail, and other 
reptilian characteristics, foreshadowing the Reptile type af- 
terwards introduced. In the unfolding of the type, the rep- 
tilian features were lost, the ancient race became almost 
wholly extinct, and gradually the fish type came out in its 
purity and full diversity. This is one of numerous examples 
of this kind. 

The MoUuscan type was unfolded, in all its grand divis- 
ions in the Silurian or Molluscan age. The Artictdate type, 
on the contrary, appeared then only in the inferior water- 
species, crustaceans and worms; and gradually, as time moved 
on, one grand division after another was evolved, until Hie 
age of Man, the period of their greatest diversity. A reason 
for this, difference consists in the fact that Articulates are, 
like Vertebrates, largely land species. Moreover, every new 
diversity of climate, soil, plant, or animal, enlarged the field 
for insect life. 

7. That hypotheses as to the precise mode of creating a spe- 
cies are presumptuous. D' Orbigny , a distinguished geologist of 
France, in his Geology (1851, vol. II., p. 251), says well : " Quelle 
est la force cr^atrice qui a eu cette toute-puissance si extra- 
ordinaire? Ici nous devons confesser Pimpossibilit^ com- 
plete dans laquelle nous trouvons de r^pondre k aucune 
de ces hautes questions. II est des limites que Tesprit hu- 
main ne pent firanchir, des circonstances 6u Phomme doit 
s'arreter et se borner h admettre les faits qu'il ne peut expli- 
quer." 
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XIV. The revolution closing the Reptilian age in geology 
a universal one. Although the catastrophes in the earth's 
history were seldom universal, that closing the Reptilian age 
swept both Europe and America alike, and, as far as we 
know, the whole earth. Its destruction of the life of the Cre- 
taceous period (the last of the Reptilian age) was complete, 
with scarcely an exception. Thus geology and the Bi- 
ble both mark the close of the ffth day. After such a 
devastation, the new creation began, that of Mammals or 
quadrupeds : not, be it understood, of Mammals alone, for 
all the lower tribes had their various representatives also, by 
the same creation, from molluscs and corals to fish and rep- 
tiles. All, by their new forms, express the character of the age. 
The climates of the earth, as this age of Mammals opened, 
were, for the first time, widely diversified; yet the facts show 
that they were not as cool as now, until the age had half 
elapsed. 

XV. The creation of Mammals introducing a new element 
into the world. The type of animal life which began with 
this age, the sixth day^ was that in which the earth was to 
reach its highest destiny. It was the full establishment of 
that special type of Vertebrates that was at last to be ex- 
alted by the endowment of a soul ; that, in which the mutual 
dependence of the parent and young, indicated in the term 
mammalia^ is its grand feature, the principal means, in this 
age of Man, of cultivating those affections which bind soci- 
ety together^ and man to his Maker. There is hence the 
highest beauty and philosophy in the Mosaic record, inde- 
pendent of its historical facts, in thus separating the Mam- 
mals from the other Vertebrates. 

Some small [insect-eating Mammals appeared in the age 
of Reptiles. They were few (four species have been found) 
and weak, in striking contrast with the huge Saurians that 
filled the seas, earth, and air in that age. They have been well 
called prophetic types, announcements, as has been al- 
ready explained of the true age of Mammals next to open 
in its full grandeur. Such seeming exceptions are in fact 
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part of the system of progress, and aflford no objection to the 
reality of the great Ages. 

XVL Progress by revolutions^ and by successive creations 
in the age of Mammals ; but the revolutions diminishing in ex-- 
tent as the age of Man approa^^hed. The age of Mammals 
had its revolutions like the Reptilian age and those preced- 
ing ; but they become less and less general, and the conti- 
nents more and more stable, and modern in outline and fea- 
tures. The marine and amphibian eras of the globe bad 
passed ; and this was the commencement of the continental 
era. 

The quadrupeds did not all come forth together. Large 
and powerful Herbivorous species first take possession of the 
earth, with only a few small Carnivora. These pass away. 
Other Herbivora with a larger proportion of Carnivora next 
appear. These also are exterminated ; and so with others. 
Then the Carnivora appear in vast numbers and power, 
and the Herbivora also abound. Moreover these races at- 
tain a magnitude and number far surpassing all that now 
exist, as much so indeed, on all the continents, North and 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Auslaralia, as the 
old mastodon, twenty feet long and nine feet high, exceeds 
the modern buffalo. Such, according to geology, was the 
age of Mammals, when the brute species existed in their 
greatest magnificence, and brutal ferocity had free play; 
when dens of bears and hyenas, prowling tigers and lions far 
larger than any now existing, covered Britain and Europe. 
Mammoths and Mastodons wandered over the plains of 
North America, huge sloth-lilce Megatheria passed their slug- 
gish lives on the pampas of South America, and elephantine 
Marsupials stroEed about Australia. 

XVII. A dwindling of the race of Mammals as the age 
of Man approached. As the Mammalian age draws to a 
close, the ancient Carnivora and Herbivora of that era all 
pass away, excepting, it is believed, a few that are useful to 
man. New creations of smaller size peopled the groves; 
the vegetation received accessions to its foliage, fruit-trees 
and flowers, and the seas brighter forms of water-life. This 
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we know from eomparisons with the fossils of the preceding 
Mammalian age. There was, at this time, no chaotic upturn- 
ing, but only the opening of creation to its fullest expan- 
sions : and so in Genesis, no new day is begun, it is still the 
sixth daj/L, 

The oontxB^ts long before had had their marked charac- 
teristics : the Oriental (including Europe, Asia, and Africa) 
as the continent of Carnifvora^ the highest mammals ; North 
America, of Herbivora^ a tribe inferior to the Carnivora ; South 
America, of the sloth and armadillo tribes (Edentata) still 
lower in rank ; Australia, of the Kangaroo tribe or Ma/rsup^ 
iaU^ the lowest of all quadrupeds ; for these were severally 
the characteristic races of the continents in the Mammalian 
age. As the age of Man opens. North and South America 
and Australia were still essentially the same in their tribes 
of Mammals, though with new and smaller species ; there is 
no sign of progress. The Oriental lands, on the contrary, which 
had so jM-ominently taken the lead in the age of Mammals, 
and even through the whole Reptilian age preceding, — since 
the species of animals in Europe as indicated by the fossils, 
were ten times more numerous than in North America, — 
may be said, to have been marked out for the Eden of the 
world, ages previous to man's creation. 

XVIII. MaUj the new creation. In the living bein^ of 
former ages, there had been intelligence and a low grade of 
reason, affections as between the dam and her cub, and the 
joyousness of life and activity in the sporting tribes of the 
land. But there had been no living soul that could look be- 
yond time to eternity, from the finite towards the infinite, 
from the world around to the world within and God above. 
This was tiie new creation, as new as when life began ; a 
spiritual element as diverse from the life of the brute as life 
itself is diverse from inorganic existence. 

The first great period of history, was the period of mere 
material existence and physical progress. Its beginning was 
far away in the dim indefinite past, when light announced 
the work of progress begun ; and even beyond, in the force- 
less matter of preceding time; after many changes and 
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evolutions, it blossomed in the lands and seas and vegeta- 
tion of the third day. The second great period was the 
period of life and organic progress. Its germs are traced in 
the vegetation of the former period ; but the light of the sun 
first gave vigor to the growth, and after various develop- 
ments progressing through long ages, it finally blossomed in 
the Mammals and man of the sixth day. The third great 
period is the more exalted period of spirit and spiritual pro- 
gress; whose germs are even now expanding in the soul of 
man ; but whose flowers and finit will appear, only in time 
to come. The great evolutions of time are thus so close- 
ly in accordance with the evolutions in a living being, al- 
though all is by the direct power and wisdom of God as be- 
fore explained, that we comprehend the system best in lan- 
guage recognizing the parallel relations and oneness of 
principle. 

XIX. Man the last creation : The day of rest Science has 
no evidence that any living species have been created since the 
appearance of man on the globe. All facts in nature accord 
with the Scripture record, that man was the last of the grand 
series. Ages and ages had rolled by, the world had, step by 
step, been fitted up, and life had passed through its long suc- 
cession of forms, ever increasing in rank, until at last man 
stood up erect, fitted to subjugate the mightiest energies of 
nature, to read the records of infinite intelligence, to embmce 
a universe in his sympathies, and reciprocate the love of 
Heaven. Creation thus ended. God pronounced upon it 
his benediction and rested from all his work. Analogy with 
the other days of Genesis, in the light of geology, certainly 
would lead us to regard that seventh day, not as a simple 
twenty-four hours, but the period of rest still in progress. 

The two records, the earlier revelation and the later, are 
thus one in their sublime enunciations of the history of cre- 
ation. There is a like grandeur in the progress of the ages. 
They both contain conceptions infinitely beyond the reach 
of the human intellect, and bear equal evidence of their divine 
origin. The " grand old book of God still stands," and this 
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grand old earth, the more its leaves are turned over and 
pondered, the more will it sustain, enlighten, and illustrate 
the sacred word. The two are independent inscriptions, 
written in lines of light by the same Sun of righteousness ; 
and the more deeply they are studied and loved for their 
truths, the higher may we rise towards the effulgence of their 
eternal source. The universe and the Bible are consecutive 
parts of one glorious volume ; the former teaching of infinite 
harmonies, coming up from the deep pastj and of man's re^ 
lation through Nature to God; the latter of man's relation 
through his own soul to God, and of still loftier harmonies 
in the eternal future : the Jirst part^ telling not only of the 
wisdom and power of God, but also of man's exaltation, at 
the head of the kingdoms of life, the being towards whom, 
with prophetic eye, all nature was looking through the course 
of ages, preparing his earthly abode, arranging every ridge, 
and plain, and sea, and living thing, for his moral and intel- 
lectual advancement, and with so much beneficence that 
man, when he came to take possession of the domain, found 
everywhere lessons of love and adoration, and read in his 
own exaltation a hope, though a trembling hope, of immor- 
tality ; the second partj after a chorus epitomizing the former 
revelation, pursues its closing thought, Man in his relation 
to his Maker, makes that hope of immortality sure, and 
points out the way of life, by which he may enter into ever- 
lasting communion with God his Creator and Redeemer. 
If students of nature fail of that way of life, it is not that 
science is evil, but man fallen. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
ATONEMENT. 
By Enoch Pond, D. D., Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary. 

The word atonement occurs but once in our English New 
Testament, and is the translation of a Greek word {/caTaX- 
Xary^v,) which, in every other instance, is rendered reconcilior 
tion. An atonement therefore, in the sense of our translat- 
ors, is a reconciliation. But the word has undergone a 
slight change of meaning, within the last two hundred years. 
As now used, it denotes, not so much a reconciliation, as 
that which is done to open and prepare the way for a recon- 
ciliation. As used by evangelical Christians, it refers to 
what has been done by our Lord Jesus Christ, to open a way 
for the recovery and salvation of sinful men, that so a recon- 
ciliation may be effected between them and their Maker. 

There were atonements under the former dispensation; 
but these were merely of a typical character. The blood of 
beasts was designed to prefigure, to shadow forth, the great 
atonement which, in the fulness of time, was to be made by 
the blood of Christ upon the cross. We shall have no occa- 
sion to refer to these typical atonements, except as they serve 
to throw light upon the important doctrine now before us. 

It may be proper to say, in passing, that the word atone- 
ment is seldom used by the older Protestant theologians, ex- 
cept in reference to the typical atonements of the Old Testa- 
ment It does not occur, we think, in any of the confessions 
or catechisms of the Reformed churches, and probably not 
in any of the theological writings of the seventeenth century. 
Not even President Edwards, or Dr. Hopkins has aught to 
say of the atonement of Christ, under that specific name. 
They have much to say of his work of redemption^ and what 
is now called the atonement is merged in that. 

The separating of the atonement from the more general 
doctrine of redemption, has tended much to simplify the sub- 
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ject, and so has been a real gain to theology. The atone- 
ment of Chrrst is a specific work ; it relates to what he did 
and suffered to open a way for the salvation of sinners. 
Redemption is a more general work, including all that Christ 
has ever done, or will do, in promoting and securing the 
salvation of his people. The atonement is universal, as to 
its sufficiency. Redemption, in the full sense of the term, 
applies only to the elect. The work of atonement was finish- 
ed, when Christ bowed his head and gave up the ghost. 
The work of redemption is not yet finished, nor will it be, 
until all the elect are gathered in. 

In entering upon the discussion before us, our first in- 
quiry is as to the necessity of an atonement. There are those 
who doubt this necessity. The sinner ought to come to a 
knowledge of his sins, and when he sees them, he ought to 
repent of them. He is able and is justly required to repent ; 
and when he does repent he may be forgiven and saved. 
There is nothing in the way of his salvation, but his im- 
penitence, and this difficulty he is well able to overcome. 
Or, if he is not able of himself to come to repentance, God 
surely can bring him to repentance, without first resorting 
to the strange expedient of offering up his own Son upon 
the cross. 

But if the death of Christ was not needed to make an 
atonement for sin, it is hard to see why he should have died 
at all. It is agreed by all, that Christ was a perfectly holy 
being ; of course, he could not have died for his own sins. 
It is agreed, too, that his death took place in the providence 
of God. And how are we to account for such a dispensa- 
tion ; how vindicate the propriety or justice of it, but upon 
the supposition of a needed atonement ? If Christ's death 
was necessary to make an atonement for sin, and if, in view 
of such necessity, he was willing to die ; then there is no 
difficulty. The reasons of the transaction, and the justice 
of it, so far as the hand of God was concerned in it, are clear ; 
but on any other supposition, we know not what to think of 
such an event, or how to account for it, in consistency with 
the rectitude of providence. That God should bring an in- 
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nocent man to the cross, when he had done nothing to de- 
serve such an infBction, and had not consented to it ; bring 
him there, like any other victim, in spite of himself, and 
without any indispensable necessity, either on his own ac- 
count, or that of others ; how are we to justify such a trans- 
action ? Who can believe it ? If it is hard to conceive (as 
some tell us) why the just should be suffered, with his own 
consent, to die for the unjust ; is it not vastly more difficult 
to see why he should be made, or suffered, to die for noth- 
ings neither for his own sins, nor for those of the world? 

The necessity of an atonement by the death of Christ is 
plainly and abundantly taught in the Scriptures. Our Sav- 
iour himself taught this doctrine. " The Son of man must 
suffer many things, and be rejected of the elders, and be kill- 
ed, and after three days rise again" (Mark 8: 31). " The Son 
of man must be delivered into the hands of sinftd men, and 
be crucified, and the third day rise again" (Luke 24: 7). "As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everiasting life" (John 3: 14). 
" Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer^ and 
to rise from the dead on the third day " (Luke 24: 47). Paul 
reasoned with the Thessalonians out of the Scriptures, 
" opening and alleging that Christ must needs have suffered^ 
and risen again from the dead" (Acts 17: 3). 

Perhaps it will be said, that the necessity indicated in 
these passages results only from the fact, that Christ's suffer- 
ings and death had been predetermined and predicted, and 
the prediction must be fulfilled. But this, if it be admitted, 
only places the argument one step further back. For if there 
was no inherent necessity for Christ's sufferings and death, 
why were they predetermined ? Why predicted ? Why did 
it enter into the eternal purpose of God, that thus it should 
be? 

The necessity of Christ's suflferings as a satisfaction for 
sin is clearly indicated in what took place in the garden of 
Gethsemane: " O my Father, if it be possible^ let this cup 
pass from me ! " "Abba, Father, all things are possible with 
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thee ; take away this cup from me." And why was not the 
cup of suffering taken away? Why was not such a thing 
possible ? Let those who think an atonement unnecessary 
answer these questions, if they can. 

The necessity of an atonement in order to forgiveness is 
farther taught in the typical atonements of the Old Testa- 
ment. The sacrifice of the victim, in those days, was never 
intended as a means of repentance, or a substitute for it. It 
rather implied and required repentance. The offerer must 
be already penitent, else his sacrifice would not be accepted. 
Why then, on the ground we oppose, was the sacrifice en- 
joined at all? The offerer is already penitent, and peni- 
tetice, we are told, is enough. Why, then, must the inno- 
cent lamb be slain, and his blood be sprinkled upon the 
mercy seat ? Is not here conclusive proof, that mere peni- 
tence is not enough ; that an expiation is demanded, that 
something must be done to satisfy the law and the justice 
of God ; or not even the penitent sinner can be pardoned 
and saved ? 

We have further evidence of the same truth, in that faith 
is made one of the indispensable conditions of salvation. 
Repentance is, indeed, an indispensable condition. We 
must repent, in order to be forgiven. Except we repent, we 
aU perish. And if mere repentance was enough, this ought 
to be the only condition. But there is also the indispens- 
able condition of faith ; faith in Christ ; faith in a crucified 
Redeemer. "As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever beUeveth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." Now this requisition of faith shows conclusively, that 
repentance alone is not a sufficient ground of pardon. The 
Son of man must be lifted up. He must bleed and die up- 
on the cross. And he -must be accepted, trusted in, believed 
in, as an atoning sacrifi.ce, or there is no salvation for us. 

Those who flatter themselves that repentance alone is 
sufficient to satisfy God's justice, as a moral governor, would 
do well to apply their theory to another kind of justice ; viz., 
commutative or commercial justice, that which regulates the 
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dealings of man with man. A honestly owes B a smu of 
money, and justice requires that it should be paid. But A 
is very sorry that he has got into B's debt. He humbles and 
blames himself, and heartily repents for so doing. But do 
his repentings cancel the claims of justice against him, or 
furnish any sufficient grounds for his being released from his 
obligations ? That would be a summary way of clearing off 
old debts, for the creditor to release the debtor from his ob- 
ligations, so soon as he was sotry that he had contracted 
them. Every one can see that such a principle could not be 
tolerated in application to commercial justice ; and vjhy 
should it operate any more favorably, when applied to gov- 
ernmental justice? The claims of the latter are not less 
stringent and inviolable, certainly, than those of the fonner ; 
and if the principle would work nothing but confusion in the 
former case, going to dissolve aU the bands of commercial in- 
tercourse, how can it be shown that it would not work as 
disastrously, and even more so, in the latter ? 

The necessity of an atonement is often felt, deepb/j pain' 
fully ^ under human governments. It was felt by king Dari- 
us, when " he set his heart on Daniel to deliver him " from 
the lion's den, " and labored till the going-down of the sun to 
deliver him," but could not. Could Darius have hit upon 
some expedient, by which his law and government would be 
as much honored in delivering Daniel, as in punishing him; 
in other words, could he have devised and provided a suf- 
ficient atonement for Daniel, he might safely have delivered 
him. But as this was found to be imipossible, nought re- 
mained but that Daniel must go into the den of liona. 

The same necessity was felt by the elder Brutus, when 
his sons had consjrired against the Roman conunonwealth. 
Could a sufficient atonement have been made for them, they 
might have been spared ; but as none pould be devised, the 
father was obliged to pass sentence of death upon them, and 
to stand by and see it executed. 

The necessity of an atonement is continually and some- 
times painfully felt, in smaller governments. A child in a 
family, or a scholar in school, transgresses some established 
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law, and is Exposed to punishment. The father or master 
does not wish to punish, and he sets himself to devise some 
way, some expedient, by which his authority can be main- 
tained, and the infliction be spared. If any such method 
can be devised, it is of the nature of an atonement. But 
if none is possible, the infliction must follow, or the au- 
thority of the parent or master is weakened, and may be 
subverted. 

We have borrowed these illustrations for the purpose of 
showing and impressing the necessity of an atonement, if 
sinners are to be saved under the government of God. • But 
perhaps the strongest argument, after all, for such necessity, 
grows out of the fact of an atonement, as certified to us in 
the Scriptures. The Bible does teach, in a great variety of 
forms, and in the plainest terms, that Christ's death upon 
"the cross was of an expiatory character ; that he died to make 
an atonement for sin. Thus he is said to have been " wounded 
for our transgressions," and " bruised for our iniquities." He 
is said to have "borne our sins to have "purged our sins ;" 
to have "suffered for our sins;" to have "died for our sins;^ 
and to have " shed his blood for the remission of sins." He 
is said to have " redeemed us to God by his blood ; " and to 
have " redeemed us from the curse of the law, having been 
made a curse for us." He " laid down his life for us." He 
gave himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to Grod." 
He " gave his life a ransom for many." He was " delivered 
for our offences." " He lasted death for every man." " He 
is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world." There is no end to 
representations such as these, taken from all parts of the Bi- 
ble, and teaching a& plainly as words can teach anything, 
that the death of Christ was an offering, an expiation, an 
atonement for the sins of men. They teach the fact of an 
atonement, and, by necessary consequence, the necessity of 
it ; for, surely, if it had not been necessary, it never had 
been made. God would not have sent his Son into the 
world, to take upon himself our nature, and die in our stead, 
had there been no need of such a sacrifice. He would never 
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have been at the expense of providmg such an atonement, 
without a most urgent, indispensable necessity. 

But if an atonement for sin was necessary, why was 
it necessary? Why must the Son of God come down 
and die, to open a way for the salvation of sinful men ? 
Though these questions have been answered, in part, in the 
remarks already made, still it may be necessary to give them 
a more particular consideration. And we answer : 

1. An, atonement was necessary in order that sinners 
might be humbled and brought to repentance. It is often 
insisted, as before remarked, that mere repentance is 
enough to ensure forgiveness, without an atonement. But, 
without an atonement, who ever had repented ? How much 
true repentance had been found among men ? It is in con- 
sequence of the atonement that the Holy Spirit is given, 
without whose influences no human being had eVer given 
his heart to God. It is in consequence of the atonement, 
that we are favored with the day and the means of grace. 

We do not deny the natural ability of sinftd men to repent, 
or (which is the same) that they can repent if they wiH. But 
will they repent, withput an atonement ? Have they ? Wliere 
have they ? The devils have natural ability to repent, and 
are under obligations to repent ; but they never did, and 
they never will. And no more would one of the human race 
ever have repented, had not an atonement been made for us 
on the cross. 

We would not say that no sinner of our race ever came to 
repentance, without a knovdedge of the atonement ; though 
such instances, especially of adult sinners, it is believed, are 
very rare. It is the preaching of the cross, emphatically, 
which results in the conversion of souls. It is at the foot of 
the cross, ordinarily, that the tear of penitence begins to flow. 
But we do insist and repeat, that, had no atonement been 
provided, not a soul of our race had ever been brought to re- 
pentance. There had been no more true repentance among 
men on the earth, than there is among the damned in the 
other world. 

But this necessity for the atonement is not, after all, the 
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most urgent and fundamental. There is a necessity greater 
than this. We remark, therefore, 

2. The atonement of Christ was necessary, to sustain and 
honor the broken law of Chd^ to vindicate his auihority^ and 
satisfy his glorious justice. In carrying into effect his eternal 
purposes, Grod has undertaken to be, not only the universal 
Creator and Disposer, but a moral Governor. He has sur- 
rounded himself with intelligent creatures, free, moral, re- 
isponsible agents, proper subjects of law and government; 
«md he has undertaken to administer a moral government 
over tliem. He has undertaken to govern them, not by 
physical force, but by laws, motives, and moral considera- 
tions ; by a system of just rewards and punishments. But 
in order to the success of this vast undertaking, it is obvi- 
ously necessary for the Supreme Ruler, as it is for any other 
ruler, to sustain bm. He must not suffer his law to be trifled 
with and trampled on. He must maintain it inviolate, in all 
its strictness and strength, its authority and purity, or his 
government of law will be subverted and overthrown. 

And here lies the necessity of an adequate atonement, if 
transgressors of the divine law are to be forgiven and saved. 
The law can be sustained, by punishing the transgressors as 
they deserve ; by inflicting upon them the threatened penal- 
ty. Can it be as fully sustained in any other way ? Can 
fmy expedient be devised, by which the broken law can be 
honored, and God's righteous regard for it be displayed, and 
all the ends of govemmeiit be secured, as fully, as perfectly, 
as they would be by inflicting the penalty ? Such an expe- 
dient (if such an one be possible) would be an atonement, 
a full and adequate atonement. After such an atonement, 
Grod could forgive and save sinners, on such conditions as he 
was pleased to appoint, and yet not detract one iota from his 
law. His law would stand as inviolate, and his government 
as strong, as though the threatened penalty had been exe- 
cuted. 

But, without some such expedient, or, in other words, 
without a suflSdent atonement, to pardon and save sinners 
would be a moral impossibility. It could never be tolerated 
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under the government of God. It could not consist with the 
stability and perfection of that government, or even with its 
continued existence. 

Atthehazardof repetition, we wish to press this point, and 
to give it prominence, the necessity of an atonement to honor 
and sustain law* God's law has been transgressed here 
on earth, flagrantly transgressed. A whole world of sin- 
ners have cast off the authority of their Sovereign, and 
risen up in arms against him. God does not wish to punish 
them, or one of them. He has no pleasure in their death. 
But what can he do ? His law must be honored. His holy 
government must be sustained, or be given up. It can be 
sustained by the infliction of the penalty on all those who 
have transgressed. Can it be in any other way ? Is any 
substitute for this terrible infliction possible ? Can any suf- 
ficient atonement be made ? K an atonement can be made, 
then God may consistently pardon and save sinners. But 
if not, they must all suffer, or God's law and government 
must suffer. They must be punished as they deserve, or his 
holy government must be undermined and subverted. 

It is our happiness to know, that, in the infinite wisdom 
and goodness of God, an expedient of salvation has been de- 
vised. An atonement for sinners has been made. It was 
made in the sufferings and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
When we deserved to die, he died for us. He bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree. Christ did not come into our 
world, and die here for nothing. He did not die for a trifle. 
He would not take upon himself our nature and flesh, and 
endure all the agonies of the garden and the cross, without 
a most urgent necessity. We have seen that there was such 
a necessity for his death, and the grounds or reasons for that 
necessity we have pretty fully investigated. 

Our next inquiry wiU relate to the nature and efficacy of 
Christ's atonement. In what did it consist ? And how does 
it avail for our redemption ? 

1. In what did the atonement of Christ consist ? Did it 
consist in his perfect holiness^ his perfect obedience to the dU 
vine law ? Or in bis sufferings and death ? Or in both ? 
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As the sufferings and death of Christ were volwntarily 
submitted to, they may be regarded as constituting a species 
of obedience ; and so they were regarded in the Scriptures. 
He was " obedient mto death " (Phil. 2: 8). But this, which 
is sometimes called Christ'sjoa5«it?e obedience, is not that about 
which we now inquire. Christ's " obedience unto death " is 
the same as his voluntary sufferings and death. But the 
obedience which has been thought by some to enter into the 
nature of the atonement, and to constitute a part or the whole 
of it, is his personal obedience to the divine law ; or, in other 
words, his personal holiness. 

We are disposed to attach a high importance to the per- 
fect, spotless holiness of the Saviour. It was indispensable 
to the work of atonement. It was that without which he 
could have made no atonement. He must be perfectly sin- 
less himself, or he could not make an acceptable offering for 
the sins of others. " For such an high-priest became us, who 
is holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners ; who 
needeth not daily," like the priests in Israel, " to offer up sac- 
rifice, first for his own sins, and then for the people " (Heb. 7: 
26). Here, the necessity of the spotless holiness of the Sa- 
viour, in order that he might perform the work of atonement, 
is clearly set forth. Still, in strictness of speech, it can hardly 
be said that the atonement of Christ consisted at all in his 
personal obedience, or holiness. 

In the first place, Christ's obedience could not meet the 
chief necessity of an atonement, as before explained. That 
which is needed, is something to sustain law ; something to 
stand in place of the threatened penalty of the law ; some- 
thing which will answer all the purposes of moral govern- 
ment as well as the execution of the penalty. An expedient 
of this nature would be an atonement. Anything short of it 
would not be. Now it is obvious that the perfect holiness 
of Christ was no substitute for the penalty threatened to 
transgressors. It was not adapted to be. It could not be. 
There was need here of suffering. The penalty of the law 
consists in suffering, and an equivalent, a substitute, must be 
of the same nature. 
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A like view of the subject is jnesented in the typicjal atone- 
ments of the Old Testament. These all prefignred the atone- 
ment of Christ, and may be supposed, so far as tiiey go, to 
prefigure it accurately. Now it was indispensable to the ac- 
ceptableness of an offering under the law, that the animal 
offered should be perfect in its kind. It must be tmthout spot 
or blemish ; thus indicating the necessity of the spotless char- 
acter of Christ. Accordii^ly, our Saviour is spoken of by 
Peter as " a Lamb without blemish and without spot " (1 Pet. 
1: 19). Still, the typical atonement did not consist in the 
spotlessness of the lamb, but in ^ shedding of its Mood. 
It was the blood, emphatically, that made the atonement. 
So the atonement of Christ, prefigured by that erf the law^ 
must consist in the shedding of his blood. 

We have the same view presented in the fdmn hmguage of 
Scripture. The utmost stress is laid, everywhere, upon tiie 
cross^f the biood^ the death of Christ, as that in which the expia- 
tion, the atonement, jwroperly consists. We hardly need quote 
passages, crfter those which have been before given. Christ is 
said to have been a sacrifice, an ofiering, an oblation, a pro- 
pitiation for sin. He is said to have suffered for our sins, to 
have died for our sins, to have been delivered for our crfFences, 
and to have been a curse for us, in his crucifixion. The 
strongest expressions are used, in different parts of tiie Bible, 
to set forth the nature of Chzisf s atmiement, as consisting 
in his sufferings and drath. 

And while so great stress is kdd on the death of Christ, we 
find his obedience spoken of in only a few instances; and in 
most of these, if not all (as the connection shows), the refer- 
ence is to what has been called his passive obedience, or his 
obedience unto death. <^ Being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself^ and became obedient unto death (PhiL 2: 
8) . " Yet learned he obedience by the things that he suffered " 
(Heb. 5: 8). " By the obedience of one, shall many be made 
righteous" (Bom. 5: 19). These are the only passages, per- 
haps, in which the obedience of Christ is directly spokai 
of in the Bible. The first two refer, certainly, to his obe- 
dience in sufferings; and, by the most judidk>us commen- 
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tators, the last passage quoted is interpreted in the same 
way. 

But it will be said, although we do not find much in the 
Bible on the subject of Christ's obedience, very much is said 
respecting his riffhteoicsness, which amounts to the same 
thing. " This is the name wherewith he shall be called, The 
Lord our righteousness " (Jer. 23: 6). It is admitted that, in 
the matter of justification, much stress is laid, in the Scrip- 
tures, on the righteousness of Christ; but we do not admit 
that this is the same as his personal obedience, or holiness. 
The original words translated " obedience " and " righteous- 
ness," are not the same, and not synonymous; neither is 
this true of the English words. Obedience to the law is the 
same as virtue or holiness in the general ; while righteous- 
ness, in its original and proper signification, injustice, equity, 
honesty, rectitude, right " He shall judge the world with 
righteousness, and the people with his truth" (Ps. 96: 13), 
" With righteousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove 
with equity for the meek of the earth." " Judgment also will 
I lay to the line, and righteousness to the plummet, and the 
hail shall sweep away the refuges of lies " (Isa. 11: 4. 28: 17). 
A principal source of error in regard to this subject has been 
the confounding of the terms obedience and righteousness, 
regarding them as of the same import, when they are not. 
Christ is not called, by the prophet, "Jehovah our obedience^^^ 
but " Jehovah our righteousness ; that is, Jehovah through 
whom we justified ; without shutting us up to the notion 
of justification by the imputed obedience of the Saviour. 

But it will be said, again, unless we consider the obedi- 
ence of Christ as entering into the nature of the atonement, 
his atonement cannot be a full ground of justification. Jus- 
tification involves, not merely a remission of the incurred 
penalty of the law, which is the same as forgiveness, but also 
a restoration to forfeited favor and happiness. And, althou^ 
the mere sufferings of Christ may be a sufficient ground of 
the former, they are not so of the latter. We need the 
imputed obedience and merits of Christ to lay a founda- 
tion for our being restored ; and hence his obedience must 
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be regarded as constitutmg an essenticd part of the atone- 
ment 

This is not the place to go into a cohsidmtion of objec- 
tions to the doctrine of justification by the imputed obe- 
dience and merits of Christ, We pass these over entirely ^ 
and would simply say, that the principal ground of difficulty 
on the subject seems to us to lie, in not rightly conceiving of 
the penalty of Chd?s law. This pencdty in its fullest extent, 
is both privative and positive. It involves the loss of God*^ 
favor^ and the incurring of his displeasure ; the loss of ihe 
rest and happiness of heaven, and the endurance of eternal 
miseries in hell. Such is the fuU penalty of the law of God, 
for the removal of which the atonement of Christ furnishes 
the sufficient and only foundation. In procuring the salva- 
tion of those who embrace it, it removes the positive part dF 
the penalty, so that they are no longer liaUe to suffer the 
pains of eternal death. It removes, also, the privative parl^ 
and thus restores them to the forfeited favor of Grod, and to 
the happiness of heaven. All this is imjdied in fireeing the 
returning sinner from ihe full penalty of the law ; or, which 
is the same, in forgiveness ; using the term foi^veness in the 
widest sense. But forgiveness, in this sense, is the same, 
precisely, as juslafication ; the one restorwg' the subject of it 
as much as the other. And so the case was regarded by the 
apostle Patd. He repeatedly speaks of forgiveness and jus- 
tification as the same : " Throu^ this man is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins ; and by him all that believe are 
justified from all things from wMch ye could not be justified 
by the law of Moses (Acts 13: 38). « Being jnsttfM freely 
by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiationj tlmmgh faith 
in his Mood, to declare his righteousness for the remission Of 
sinsJ^ ^Rom. 3: 24). " David also describeth the blessedness 
of the man unto whom God imputeth righteousness without 
worics," or, which is the B2ime, justifiethj ^ saying. Blessed are 
they whose iniquities are forgiven^ and whose sin is covered ^ 
(Rom. 4: 6). The apostle here quotes from ike thirty-second 
Psahn, in which David sets forth the blessedness of him who 
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had humUy confessed his sins, and heenforgiveny represent* 
ing such an one as justified; which shows that, in Paul's 
theology, justification and forgiveness are the same. 

Calvin and other eminent theologians have taught the same 
doctrine. The righteousness of faith," says Calvin, is a 
reconciliation with Gk>d, which consists solely in the remis^ 
^onof simJ^ " The Lord cannot receive any one into favor 
or fellowship with himself, without making him, from a sin- 
ner, to be a ri^teous person. And this is accom{dished by 
tie remission of sinsJ^ It appears, then, that those whom 
God receives are made righteous no otherwise than as they 
are purified, by beii^ cleansed from aU their defilements, by 
the remission of their sins; so that such a righteousness may, 
in one woid, be denominated a remission of sinsJ^ ^ 

From these statements it a{qpear8, that justification and 
full forgiveness are the same ; and hence the sufficiency of 
the sufiferings and death of Christ to procure the one, as 
mudi as ihe other. And there i,s no need of bringing in the 
p^^sonal obedience of Qurist, in order to make the atonement 
a sufficient ground of justification. His obedience or holiness 
is indi^nsably connected with l^e atonement, as before re- 
marked; so indispensably, that without it no atonement could 
ever have been made. Still, the atonement itself consisted, not 
in the obedienice of Christ, but m the shedding of his blood. 

We are next to speak of the efficacy of Christ's death, or 
the manner ki which it umiled to make an atonen^t for 
sin. 

. Some hafve b^eved that, by suffering for us, Christ literally 
paid our debt to divine justice. So taught Anselm, in tl^ 
twdfth century, and Aquinas in the thirteenth, and many 
othars of later date, in both the Romish and Protestaid; 
churches. But to this theory, there are insuperable objec- 
tions. In the first place, the demands of strict governmental 
justice against us are not of the nature of a debt, and can- 
not be cancelkd as such. And then if they were, and if the 
atonement of Christ had cancelled them, we should owe 
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nothing to the law. The law would no longer have any de- 
mands against us. We should need no forgiveness, nor 
would forgiveness be possible ; as there would be nothing to 
be forgiven. 

Some have said, that the death of Christ availed to make 
an atonement for sinners, not by paying a literal debt, but 
by his suffering for them the strict and proper penalty of the 
law. But to this statement there are insuperable objections. 
The first grows out of the very nature of the penalty in ques- 
tion. This is eternal death — an eternal separation from God 
and all good, and the eternal destruction of body and soul in 
hell. It involves all the agonies of the bottomless pit; not 
the least part of which are the direct results of indulged sin, 
the indulgence of the most hateful, painful passions; the 
stings and reproaches of conscience ; dissatisfaction with Grod 
and his government ; and a perpetual, . burning sense of his 
displeasure. Did our Saviour suffer all these, or any of them? 
Being perfectly holy, was it possible that he should ? How 
could such a being endure the pains of unsated malice, envy, 
and revenge ? How could he suffer from the stings and re- 
proaches of conscience ? In otha: words, how could he suf- 
fer the pains and agonies of the bottomless pit, which go to 
constitute the proper penalty of the law ? 

But suppose that Christ did suffer all this. Suppose him 
to have suffered, not only as much as all his elect would suf- 
fer in hell forever, but the very same^ "agony for agony, and 
groan for groan," would he, even then, have suffered the proper 
penalty of the law? Manifestly not ; and for the very suflS- 
cient reason that he was not the transgressor of the law. The 
penalty of the law is denounced upon the transgressor, and up- 
on no one else : " In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die." " The soul that sinneth, it shall die." Such 
is the language which the law uses, in setting forth its penalty; 
and we see, from the very terms employed, that the penalty can 
fall upon none but the transgressor. Another may step in, 
and endure a full equivalent^ and so make a frill expiation ; 
but he cannot endure the proper penalty^ even though he 
should sufier in kind and amount the same. 
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There is yet another objection to the theory in question, 
the same as that before considered : If Christ has suffered 
the full penalty of the law for us, then the law has no further 
demands against us. We need no forgiveness, nor is forgive- 
ness possible. There is nothing left to be forgiven. For- 
giveness is a remission of the incurred penalty of the law. 
But the penalty, on the supposition, has all been endured. 
It no longer remains to be remitted. God will not exact it 
twice ; nor can he remit it, when it is no longer due. 

But it is argued, on the other side, that justice demands 
the full penalty of the law, which we, by transgression, have 
incurred ; nor will it be satisfied with anything less. Hence, 
if justice is satisfiied in the atonement of Christ, he must 
have suffered the full penalty of the law. But is justice of 
such a nature, that it can be satisfied with nothing but the 
infliction of the literal penalty ? Does it admit of no substi- 
tute, no equivalent ? Then it precludes, entirely and always, 
the exercise olmetcy. The demands of justice must, on this 
ground, be violated, or mercy is impossible. 

But we dd not so understand the claims of justice; nor 
can they be so understood by any one who hopes in the 
mercy of the gospel. The demands of justice are answered, 
when its ends are answered ; and these may be as fuUy an- 
swered by a substitute, as in the punishment of the trans- 
gr^sor. And when ih^ ends of justice are thus met and 
answered; when the honor of the law is sustained, and the 
antHority of the sovereign is fully vindicated ; now there is 
roolh for the exercise of mercy ; now the penalty of the law 
may be remitted, and no interest will suffer in consequence. 
The government is as strong in pardoning, as under other 
circumstanced it would be in inflicting punishment. There 
is no injustiice in treating sinners better than they deserve, 
when this can be done, in consistency with other objects and 
interests. Injustice rather consists in treating them worse 
than they deserve ) a mode of treatment most abhorrent to 
all the ends and aims of the atonement, and which none will 
ever receivci at the hands of God. 

It has been objected again to the views which have been 
Vol. XIII No. 49. 13 
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expressed, that the veracity of God is pledged to inflict the 
penalty of the law, in case of transgression ; and, if it is not 
inflicted upon the sinner, it must be upon Christ. There is 
no other way in which the sinner's salvation can be recon- 
ciled with the divine veracity. In reply to this, we would 
ask, does the setting forth of the penalty of a law, in the form 
of a threatening, bind the veracity of the sovereign to inflict 
it ? If it does, then certainly it binds him to inflict it on the 
transgressor; and a remission of the penalty is, in every case, 
a violation of truth. There is no avoiding this conclusion. 
The law does not merely denounce a penalty, but de- 
nounces it upon the transgressor; not upon him, or a substi- 
tute^ but upon him only. " The soul that sinneth, i/," and 
not some other soul, " shall die." Such is the unequivocal lan- 
guage of law ; and if this pledges the veracity of the sover- 
eign, forgiveness is forever impossible. God cannot violate 
his truth ; and if his truth is really pledged in the threaten- 
ing, it must be executed according to the letter ; and what 
sinner can ever be saved ? 

But does a simple threatening, in all cases, bind the ve- 
racity of the sovereign ? We think not. A threatening may 
so stand in connection with a promise, or be so involved in a 
covenant, as to pledge veracity ; but a simple threatening of 
law, setting forth the penalty of the law, does not pledge it. 
The subject is not so understood among men ; neither can 
it be so understood in respect to God. In dispensing par- 
don, a human government does not necessarily violate its 
truth; neither does the divine government. Just legisla- 
tion, like justice itself, implies no necessity for punishment, 
except as the ends of punishment may require it. Let 
these ends be answered, and truth would lose the character 
of a virtue, if it should now prove a barrier to the free exer- 
cise of mercy. The penalty of a law, says John Howe, is 
" not to be taken for a prediction of what shall be, but a 
commination expressing what is deserved, or most justly may 
be." They who think otherwise, says Calvin, " labor under 
a delusion as to the meaning of threatenings, which, though 
they affirm simply, contain in them a tacit condition, de- 
pending on the result." 
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But if the sufferings of Christ did not avail to make an 
atonement, either by paying our debt to justice, or by his 
suffering the proper penalty of the law for us ; how did they 
avail ? In what does their atoning virtue or efficacy consist ? 

Before directly answering these questions, let us recur to 
some of the principles before laid down, when treating of the 
necessity of an atonement. We then said : " The law of 
Grod can be sustained by the infliction of the penalty on all 
those who have transgressed it. Can it be sustained in any 
other way ? Is any substitute for this terrible infliction pos- 
sible ? A full substitute would be a sufficient atonement ; 
but can any such substitute be found ? " 

It is our happiness to know that such a substitute has 
been provided^ in the voluntary sufferings and death of Christ, 
He endured, not the proper penalty of the law, but a com- 
plete governmental substitute for the penalty. His sufferings 
and death in our room and stead as fully sustain the author- 
ity of law, as fully meet the demands of justice, as fully an- 
swer all the purposes of the divine government, as would the 
inffiction of the penalty itself ; and consequently are a com- 
plete substitute for the penalty ; or, in other words, a com- 
plete atonement. 

It is commonly and justly understood among evangelical 
Christians, that Christ's death was vicarious^ or that he died 
ab a substitute. But a substitute how ? and for what ? Not 
that he endured the proper penalty of the law for us, but 
that he endured an adequate substitute for that penalty ; so 
that the penalty itself may now be safely and consistently 
remitted. Were the penalty all borne, there would be noth- . 
ing to be remitted. But as it has not been borne, but only 
a substitute for it ; as it has not been removed, but only 
a way opened in which it may be ; there is as much need 
of forgiveness, and as much to be forgiven, as though the 
Saviour had not died. 

The view here taken as to the manner in which Christ's 
death avails to make an atonement for us, is believed to be 
the general prevailing sentiment of evangelical Christians on 
the subject For though some excellent men have denied it 
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in tenns, insisting that Christ did bear the proper penalty of 
the law, yet, when they come to explain, and answer objec- 
tions, they insensibly fall into the other view, as that alone 
which wiU bear a thorough examination. TJius a writer in 
the late Dr. Green's Christian Advocate, says, that " the Re- 
deemer did not endure eternal death," but "the infinite dig- 
nity of his person imparted to his temporary sufiering, a 
value that made them a fair and full equivalent for the ever- 
lasting sufferings of all who shall be finally saved" ^ Dr. 
Hopkins also, in his excellent chapter on " the Design 
and Work of the Redeemer," after having said more 
than once that Christ bore the penalty of the law for us, 
brings out his real meaning, in language siioh as this : " He 
suffered the evil threatened, or 05 great evil, a complete 
equivalent^ if not precisely the same evil • in every circum- 
stance, which the sinner must have suffered, had the threat- 
ening been executed on him. All the ends of the threatening, 
and of the penalty, are as fully answered by the sufferings of 
Christ, as they could be by the execution of it on the sin- 
ner."^ The younger Edwards, too, in his Sermons on the 
Atonement, which we really think the most satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the subject wMch has ever been given to the 
American public, says, that " the atonement of Christ is a 
substitute for the punishment of the sinner, according to the 
divine law, and is designed to support the authority of that 
law, equally as the punishment of helL"' So Dr. Woods, 
speaking of the penalty of the law, says : " Christ suffered it 
virtually. He suffered that which had a like effect^ or which 
had a like value in God's moral government. As to the ends 
of government, it was as though the curse of the law had 
been endured literally. So that it is sufficiently correct, fpr 
common purposes, to say, as Storr and Flatt and a thousand 
others have said, that Christ endured the penalty of the law; 
that he suffered the punishment due 'to sin."* This shows 
how Dr. Woods understood those writers, who use the 
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phraseology of Storr and Flatt. Indeed he says that the 
view we have taken, — Christ suffering, not the literal penal- 
ty, but an equivalent^ 2L substitute^ — is the only reasonable 
view; the only one which a sober man can take. 

Having dwelt thus long on the more essential features of 
the atonement, we now pass to a consideration of some 
minor collateral questions. 

Our first inquiry will be as to the extent of the atonement. 
Is it universal or particular ? Is it suflSicient for all men, or 
only for the elect ? 

Without doubt the atonement was intended to be applied, 
savingly, only to the elect In other words, it was certain to 
the mind of God, from all eternity, that none but the elect 
would embrace it, and be saved by it Still we believe that, 
as to its sufficiency^ the atonement is strictly universal. We 
might infer as much as this from the nature of the atonement 
It is, in its nature, general, unlimited,we had almost said infi- 
nite. It can be limited by nothing but the good pleasure of 
him who made it, or by the extent of the race for whom it 
was made. 

Then the Scriptures decide, expressly, that the atonement 
was made for all men. Christ is said to have " died for all " 
(2 Cor. 5: 14). He " gave himself a ransom for all (1 Tim. 
2: 6). He « tasted death for every man " (Heb. 2: 9). He is 
" the propitiation, not for our sins only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world" (1 John 2: 2). 

Again, the offers of the gospel, which are all based on the 
atonement, are strictly universal : " Ho ! every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters." " Look unto me and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth." " Come unto me, aU ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest" 
" Whosoever will, let him take the waters of life freely." It 
cannot be supposed that God would offer salvation to those 
for whom no atonement had been made, and to whom sal- 
vation^ would be impossible were the offer accepted. Yet 
he certainly does offer salvation, to all men, in the gospel. 
All, without exception, are invited to come, and partake of 
the waters of life freely. 

13* 
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It should be further considered, that ajl jneja are actually 
receiving benefits, in this Me, through the atonement. Our 
very existence in this world of light and hope, the bles^^Jg? 
of Providence we here enjoy, our means of grace, pur proba- 
tion of grace, indeed everything we receive which is bet- 
ter than the perdition of ungodly men, all is a matter of 
grace and mercy, and all comes to us through the atonement 
and intercession of Christ. The fact that the non-elect here 
upon earth are now receiving blessings through the atone- 
ment, all the blessings they have ever received, or ever will, 
is proof that the atonement was. made for them, Bxid is suffi- 
cient, if they would embrace it, for their salvation. 

We next inquire for evidence that divine justice is satisfied 
in the atonemient, and that it has been accepted of the Fa- 
ther. We have evidence of this fact in the divine and per- 
fect character of the Saviour. He would not have under- 
taken that which he had not the intention and the ability to 
accomplish. He would not have declared the atonement 
finished, when he bowed his head and gave up the ghost^ if 
it were still imfinished and incomplete. 

Again, the Father openly manifested his acceptance of the 
a|onement by raising the Saviom from the dead' Accordingly, 
Christ is said to have been " delivered for our offences, and 
raised again for our justification." He is also declared to be 
" the Son of God with power, by his resivrection firom the 
dead." 

It may be further remarked, that every believer who has 
been pardoned and saved through the atonement, every jus- 
tified soul now in existence, whether on earth or in heaven, 
is a living witness that the atonement has been accepted. 
Would God have justified any of our fallen race on this 
ground, and received them back to his favor and love, if jus- 
tice were not satisfied, and the work of atoiiement was not 
complete. 

It may be inquire4, in this connection, bo^y- much Christ 
must have suffered in order to satisfy divine justice, and 
make a full atonement for sin. Hota mmh ? Though we 
may not be able to answer this question with definiteijiess 
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positively J we may mgatively. Christ did not suffer the samci 
either in kind or amount, which all mankind must have suf- 
fered in hell, had no atonement been made fcnr them. That 
he should have suffered the same in kind is, in the very na- 
ture of things, impossible, as we have bef<^e seen. In or- 
der to this, he must have had the feelings of the lost, and 
been like them in character, ^d that he suffered the same 
in amount, is also impossible, but upon the supposition Hiat 
his IHvine nature suffered, and for the time infinitely. His 
whole Divinity must have been pem^eated and filled with snf* 
fering. But this terrible supposition cannot be admitted for 
a moment. It is inconsistent with the nature and perfec- 
tions of God. That theologians of a certain dass have been 
led to adopt a supposition so monstrous, is evidence only of 
the straits into which they are driven. 

We suppose Christ to have suffered in his human nature 
only. Still, we believe him to have suffered more, incon- 
ceivably more, than any mere man could have suffered in the 
same time. The Divine nature did not suffer ; but by its 
personal imion with the human, it sustained and enabled the 
man Christ Jesus to endure a weight of sufiering, which 
otherwise must have crushed him in a moment. Though 
Christ did not endure the proper pencdty of the law for sin- 
ners, he did endure what God was pleased to appoint and 
accept as an equivalent^ a substitute^ for the penalty. He 
endured enough, considering the infinite dignily and glory 
of his person, and his ineffable nearness to the Father, to 
make as bright a display of the justice of God, of his regard 
for his law, and of his holy hatred of sin, as could have been 
made in the eternal destruction of our guilty race. By his 
sufferings and death, he as fully satisfied all intelligent be- 
ings, that God was a righteous moral governor ; that he 
loved his law, and was resolved to sustain it ; that he hated 
sin, and was determined to punish it ; as they could have 
been, had they seen our whole race suffering in the world 
of woe. 

And here we see the reason why, in order to his perform- 
ing the work of atonement, Christ must have been just such 
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a personage, God and man, Divine and human, as he is rep- 
resented in the Scriptures. Had he been a divine person only, 
he could not have made an atonement, because the Divine 
nature cannot suffer and die. And had he been a human 
person only, he could not have made an atonement, because 
he would have been imable, without the Divine nature, to 
endure the requisite amount of suffering, and he would have 
lacked that personal dignity and glory, which impart such a 
value and efficacy to his death. We see, therefore, the ne- 
cessity, if Clurist was to make an atonement for sin, that 
he should be, what the Scriptures represent him to be, Gfod 
and man^ two distinct natures imited in one mysterious and 
glorious person. 

It may be inquired yet again, whether the atonement has 
any different bearing in relation to infants, from what it has 
in the case of adults. Those who believe that infants have 
a sinful nature, or a depraved, corrupt nature that is not sin- 
ful, commonly insist, that to those of them who die in in- 
fancy, the atonement is in some way applied, so as to remove 
the corruption, and prepare them for heaven. But we can 
perceive no adaptation in the atonement to produce such a 
result, nor do we think that it is ever produced in this way. 
The atonement lays a foundation for the forgiveness of sins, 
to those who are renewed and recovered from them. Of it- 
self, the atonement saves nobody. It savingly benefits no 
one, great or small, imtil his heart is sanctified; and this 
work of sanctification belongs to the Spirit, and not directly 
to the atonement. When the appropriate work of the Spirit 
is accomplished on the heart, and never before, can the sav- 
ing efficacy of the atonement be realized, in the forgiveness 
of sins and the salvation of the soid. 

If infants are human beings, moral agents, having selfish 
^nd sinful affections from the first ; then they are capable of 
holy affections ; then they may be sanctified from the womb, 
as we know that some have been. (See Luke 1: 15.) 
And when sanctified, they may be forgiven through the 
atonement of Christ, and saved with the salvation of the 
gospel. It is on this ground, and this only, that we hope 
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(as we confidently do) for the 8aly9,tion pf the dying infant* 
He is purified by the Spirit, njxd cleansed by the blood of 
Christ, in much the same manner as the . adult* 

As to the importance of the great doctrine here discnisse^, 
itis difficult to speak in terms of sufficient strength. It is 
of vast interest and importance in itself. It is important in 
all its relations and consequences. It is the grand central 
doctrine of the whole Christian system, without which the 
rest would lose their significance, and the system could not 
be held together. It is the ground-work of our present pro- 
bation of grace, and of that variety of blessings which stend 
connected with our probation. It is the foundation of all 
our hopes beyond the grave. It is the comer stone of Zion, 
on which the whole church rests, and will rest forever. 

The atonement is a subject which interests, not our w(Mrld 
merely, but the entire moral universe, and will do so forever. 
Angels are looking into it with admiring attention, and the 
whole upper world, are engaged together in celebrating its 
wonders and glories. The countless myriads in heaven 
know vastiy more of the Supreme Being, they Jove him 
better, they enjoy him mcwre, they will be unspeakably more 
happy to all eternity, than could have been possible, had not 
a Saviour died. 



ARTICLE V. 

PLACE AND CONDITION OF THE DEPARTED. 

By N. H. Griffin, Prefessorin WHliams College. 

" To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise " (Luke 23: 
43). What are we to understand by this language ? What 
does it teach respecting the dead ? It will be our object to 
answer, as we ar^ able, these questions. 
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We remark, then, that the grammatical construction of this 
text does not admit of doubt. That pointing which makes 
the verse read : " I say unto thee this day, that thou shalt 
1^ with me in Paradise," in the first place, is contrary to all 
the textual readings ; secondly, it ^ves to the Greek ad- 
verb an unusual position ; and, thirdly, destroys the special 
point and pertinence of the reply. The prayer of the peni- 
tent thief had been : " Lord, remember me when thou comest in 
thy kingdom," not, as it is translated, " into thy kingdom." It is 
the preposition iv, not efc, and does not signify motion towards, 
but manner J " when thou comest, in thy kingdom," that is, 
with power and great glory, as he had said he should one day 
come. As though the thief had said : " Now thou art in 
humiliation, and this is the hour of the powers of darkness, 
yet I know thou wilt, in the end, triumph over them all, and 
establish a glorious kingdom ; oh, then remember me." To 
which the Saviour replies : " Thou ne^dest not wait till some 
distant time for help ; even now, in all my apparent humilia- 
tion, am I mighty to save ; to-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise." So that whatever of good there was here prom- 
ised by the Saviour, was, beyond a question, to be entered 
upon that day. We have, therefore, only to ascertain what 
was meant by the term Paradise j in order to know what was 
to be the immediate condition of the dying thief after his 
dissolution, and, by consequence, the condition of all the 
righteous after death. 

What, then, is Paradise ? Here, be it observed, the ques- 
tion is in regard to place, rather than state. It is not, 
whether there be an intermediate state, meaning by that a 
state of separation between soul and body, in which the de- 
gree of happiness or misery, though in each case entire and 
unalloyed, is yet less than after their re-union. Such a state 
we grant. Few deny it, save those who believe either in the 
destruction of the human soul, or the entire suspension of its 
powers. Those who speak of " the state of the dead," must 
mean, by this phrase, one of two things : either the state of 
being dead, a state of death ; or they must include in it the 
place of the dead. It is this latter idea, of a common place of 
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the deadj that we call in question. We state it thus dis- 
tinctly, because it is from confounding these two things, that 
difficulty on this subject arises. The passages which clearly 
prove a common intermediate state, are carelessly taken as 
proofs of a common intermediate place. What then, and 
where, is Paradise ? 

We remark, first, that it is no part ofy and has no connection 
with^ what in Scripture is called Hades. We are aware that 
our view of Hades stands in opposition to that of most : 
that, on the one hand, Father Simon and others would limit 
its meaning to the grave or sepulchre ; while, on the other. Dr. 
Campbell, Bishop Horsley, and perhaps most scholars, take 
it as meaning the state or place of departed spirits, assuring us 
that Hades, among Jews and Greeks and Romans, denoted the 
place of the dead, both good and bad ; one portion of it being 
the abode of the righteous, called Paradise, or Elysium ; an- 
other, the abode of the wicked, called Tcurtarus, or something 
equivalent. This, they say, is its use in the Scripture, Hades 
denoting the state of the dead indiscriminately. 

Is this so ? We grant that in classic Greek, the word 
was so used; yet not exclusively so there. Had it ijfeen, 
we should not on that account have been authorized arbitra- 
rily to transfer this meaning to the Scriptural record. Its 
meaning in the Scriptures, can be ascertained only by an ex- 
amination of the passages where it occurs. Such an exam- 
ination is in this case the more necessary, since the term 
Bodes came into the New Testament, not from the classic 
Greek, but from the Septuagint translation of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Yet even in the classics, it was not by any means confined 
to this signification. At first, in Homer's time, it meant the 
god of the nether-world, Pluto, and this almost exclusively ; 
afterwards, the nether-world itself; then the grave ; still later, 
th,e world of woe. This last is its signification in that cele- 
brated passage of Plato's Republic, where speaking of death, 
he says : " When any one is near that time in which he thinks 
he is going to die, there enters into him fear and anxiety ; 
for then the old stories about Hades, how that the man who 
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has here^ been guttty of wKmg, mustth^re suflfer punishment, 
tortore his sotii." So that the question iSj * not about giving 
to Hades in the Scriptures, a new siglMfication, one not 
foimd in thfe classics, but mei*ely which of its classical signi- 
fications predominates; a question which can be determin- 
ed only by the actual use of the word in Scriptiire. It oc- 
curs in the Septuagiht sixty-four times, and in all save four, 
is the translation of the Hebrew Sheot, and mdy therefore 
be regarded as substantially its synonym. Indeed, both 
words etymologieally denote an unseen, daA, disniiEd place. 
And in exact accordance wi A , this ori^at sighificatioh of 
Hades is its usage; never in a single case, either in the Old 
or New Testamenl^ expressing or implying anything desir- 
able, but always that which is gloomy and forbidding. 
Hence it is tised first of the grat;^. 

This is its most firequeht senge. As when the Psalmist 
speaking of the wicked, says : " Like sheep they are laid 
in the grave ; iheki beauty shall <K)nsurne in the grave." 
" The Lord killeth, and maketh alive ; he bringeth dowh to the 
grave, and bringeth up" (1 Sam. 2: 6). Says Jacob: Then 
shall ye briiig down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave." 
" But his hoar head, bring thou down to the grave with 
blood" (1 SangsS: 9). "For in death there is no remem- 
brance of thee, in the grave who shall give thee thanks?" 
(Ps. 6: 5.) A question plainly v^dttiout point, if Hades here 
denotes an intermediate place like Paradise, where the right- 
eous are supposed to dwell. For they there surely praise 
and give thanks after death. 

It is also firequently used to denote deaths or a stait of 
death. " What man is he that liveth and shall not see death, 
shall he deliver his soul fisom the hand of the grave ?" (Ps. 
89: 48.) " I will ransom them firom; the power of the grave, 
I will redeem them firom deatii " (Hosea 13: 14). " Let death 
seize upon them, let them go down quickly into the^ grave " 
(Ps- 55: 15). 

Again, it signified a deep^ dark^ dismal place^ as opposed 
to heaven. " It is as high as heaven ; what canst thou do ? 
deeper than hell ; what canst thou know? " (Job 11: 8.) " If 
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I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I make my bed 
in hell, thou art there " (Ps. cxxxix). " Though they dig into 
hell, thence shall my hand take them ; though they climb 
up to heaven, thence wiU I bring them down" (Amos 9: 3). 
" For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall burn to the 
lowest hell" (Deut. 32: 22). 

Again, it sometimes implies a place or state of extreme 
suffering, " Thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest 
hell" (Ps. 86: 13). « The wicked shall be turned into heU, 
and all the nations that forget God" (Ps, 9: 17). "Thou 
shalt beiftt him with the rod, and shalt deliver his soul from 
heU" (Prtnr. 23: 14). 

We ha^, then. Hades in the Old Testament, with four 
different meanings ; the common idea of something dark 
and gloomy^ underlying them all, viz.: the grave j deaths a 
dark unseen region in contrast with heaven^ and a place of ex-' 
treme suffering. Now death and the grave, surely, are the 
lot of all, good and bad ; but other than this, there is no in- 
timation of any common residence. The images, and figures, 
and concomitants employed, are all indicative of evil ; not 
only so, but if the righteous are spoken of, it is as rescued 
from these states or places ; in this respect, standing in con- 
trast with the wicked. True, Jacob is represented as say- 
ing, I shall go down to Hades to my son, mourning. Yet 
this as it stands, may, without any violence to the language, 
merely mean, I shall follow my son to the grave, mourning. 
But properly translated, it reads, I shall go down to the 
grave, mourning for my son. Not only is the Hebrew prep- 
osition i»» often used with this meaning; but see 2 Sam. 1: 
24 ; Josh. 21: 6, where it is so translated, coming as it does 
here, after a verb of mourning. So translated, the passage 
affords not a shadow of ground for making Hades mean 
anything more than death or the grave. The only other 
passage that occurs to us in the Old Testament, which can, 
by implication, teach the doctrine of a common receptacle 
for the souls of the dead, is found in that highly figurative 
and sublime passage in Isaiah 14: 9, where of the king of Bab- 
ylon it is said : " Hell from beneath is moved for thee, to 
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meet thee at thy coming ; it stirreth up the dead for thee, even 
all the chief ones of the earth." This may be either a bold 
personification of the grave and its inhabitants, as moved by 
the appearance of so august a personage as the king, or what 
is more probable, a direct reference to the world of woe. Cer- 
tain it is that we have here no mention made of any of the 
righteous as being in this assemblage. We call attention 
to this fact, the more as the passage is so often quoted to 
prove an indiscriminate residence of the dead, which it is so 
far from establishing, that, as far as it goes, it proves the op- 
posite. All that it brings to light is a gloomy gathering of 
the Ninurods, and other mighty hunters of mankind, taunt- 
ing each other for their dark and desolate habitation, their 
disastrous and dreadful overthrow. But if there be no traces 
of a common intermediate abode for the spirits of the dead 
in the Old Testament, how is it in the New ? 

The word Hades occurs eleven times in the New Testa- 
ment, and with the same general characteristics as in the Old: 
sometimes referring to the grave, sometimes to the world of 
woe ; yet always involving something evil, and never with 
any necessary reference to a common abode of the dead. 
The passage where it has most the appearance of such a 
reference, is in Acts ii., in a quotation from the sixteenth 
Psalm, where Christ is represented as saying : " Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell, nor suffer thy holy one to see cor- 
ruption." The argument is, if Christ went to Hades, then 
not only do the good go to Hades, but Paradise is a part of it. 
Yet admitting that Hades here refers, not to the grave (as 
we suppose, and shall presently endeavor to prove), but to 
the place of the dead, we still refer it, with its uniformly bad 
signification, exclusively to the place of the wicked dead, and 
maintain (what we have thus far foimd true, viz.) that the 
righteous do not go to, or have anything to do with. Ha- 
des, in any other sense than the grave, is the very truth here 
taught. The Hebrew verb translated " leave in," may, and 
often does, mean " leave or abandon to," that is, thou wilt 
not abandon or give over my soul to Hades, wilt not allow 
me to go there. This translation of the verb is confirmed, on 
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merely philological grounds, by Gesenius, Alexander, Noyes, 
and others, who cannot, like ourselves perhaps, be charged 
with varying the text to suit a theological creed. So that 
even if Hades refer, in this passage, to the abode of spirits 
after death, we say that Christ did not go there; and our po- 
sition is still good, that none but the wicked are spoken of, 
in Scripture, as going there. Nor does this conflict with 
what is said in 1 Pet. 3: 19. For the preaching there spoken 
of, is not said to have been by Christ in person, but by his 
spirit, viz. the Holy Spirit, speaking through Noah, a preacher 
of righteousness. Nor was it to spirits when they were in 
prison^ but to spirits now in prison, that is, when the apostle 
wrote. The time when he preached, is added below, viz. : 
" when once, in the days of Noah, the long-suffering of God 
waited upon them." The more probable signification, how- 
ever, of the word Hades, in this passage, is the grave : 1. be- 
cause it is the common meanings while the other is certainly 
an uncommon one ; 2. it completes the Hebrew'parallelism, 
which the other destroys ; 3. it better suits the argument of 
the apostle, whose object in the quotation is to prove the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead. It was the fact that 
his body had not remained under the power of death, and 
that, in thus rising from the dead, contrary to the law of the 
race, he had proved himself to be the Son of God, and, as 
such, was at the right hand of God, shedding forth that 
which his hearers saw and heard. Of the remaining nine 
places where the word occurs, five have this same significa- 
tion : Rev. 1: 18, I am alive forevermx)re^ Amen^ and have 
the keys of death and hell : that is, the fact of his being him- 
self alive from the dead, is given as proof of his having the 
keys, or power over death and the grave. 1 Cor. 15: 55, O 
deathy where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? 
What more appropriate, after closing a triumphant argu- 
ment for the resurrection of the body, than this ? It was the 
body that was in question ; and the grave had held it, not 
Hades, or any other intermediate place. It was the grave, 
therefore, that was triumphed over. Rev. 6: 8, Death and hell 
followed him ; that is. Death, on thef pale horse, was natu- 
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rally followed by the opening of the grave, to receive whom he 
had destroyed. Rev. 20: 13, And death and hell delivered up 
the dead which were in them. Here, again, it is the resurrec- 
tion, not of the soul, but of the body, that is spoken of. The 
body was in the grave ; hence death, which has power only 
over the body, and the grave, which holds the body when 
dead, are most appropriately represented as delivering up the 
dead which were in them. Rev. 20: 14, And death and hell 
were cast into the lake of fire. The meaning is here, neces- 
sarily, the same as in the preceding verse. The remaining 
passages point directly to a penal hell. Luke 10: 15, And 
thou Capernaum^ which art exalted to heaven^ shall be thrust 
down to hell. Hades, here, can mean nothing but the ex- 
treme of evil, and that, too, as the punishment of wickedness; 
what else is this than hell ? Matt. 16: 18, And upon this rock 
I will build my churchy and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. So far from any allusion being made, here, to 
the righteous as dwelling in Hades, its inhabitants or pow- 
ers are spoken of as opposed to and warring against the 
church. The only remaining instance where the word is used 
is in the parable of Lazarus and Dives, the latter of whom, 
we are told, lifted up his eyes in hell, being in torment. 

Thus, then, we do not find, in the Scriptures, a passage 
which requires the term Hades to be referred to any indis- 
criminate abode of the dead, other than the grave : there is 
not a passage which speaks of a righteous man as going to it, 
or being connected with it. It always involves the idea of 
something dark and dreadful. The wicked are often said to 
enter it ; it is, many times, positively represented as a place 
of punishment. Surely, then, it could not have been into a 
place with such characteristics, that the Saviour promised to 
usher the dying thief! Indeed, the idea of a common resi- 
dence of the good and bad, after death, was gratuitously 
borrowed from classic mythology. We say gratuitously bor^ 
rowed, for, it matters not what ideas the Greeks or Ro- 
mans, or even the Jews, entertained respecting the dead. 
Their ideas on this, as well as on other subjects, may have 
been erroneous, mere vagaries of the imagination, and are 
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only to be received when clearly sanctioned by the inspired 
Record. We are not, in any given case, to force their idea 
upon the language which Scripture employs. So far is 
the language of Scripture, on the subject in question, from 
naturally or necessarily suggesting the idea of a common 
intermediate abode, that while, in some few instances, the 
word Hades will perhaps admit of such a sense being put 
upon it, there is not a passage where the doctrine is clearly 
spoken of; not one where such a meaning is at all necessary; 
not one which does not admit a natural and easy interpreta- 
tion by some one of the above-named significations. On the 
contrary, there are many fa^^ts^ and statements^ and implicor 
tions^ as we shall see, which stand in direct conflict with 
such a view. In fact, we know of no term^ of any kindy in 
the Scriptures^ denoting any place^ beyond this worlds that is 
common to the righteous and wicked. They are all distinctive, 
denoting either a place of happiness or misery. Even Ha- 
des, which etymologically, and from classic usage, might in- 
clude the whole invisible world, is, if the reference be beyond 
the grave, used of the world of woe. So that, on the one hand, 
we have the terms " heaven," " paradise," and " Abraham's 
bosom," all with the same general meaning, and used inter- 
changeably with each other ; on the other, " Hades," " the 
lake of fire,", and " Gehenna," equally distinctive and charac* 
teristic of the abode of the wicked. The only difference in 
regard to these latter is, that, while " the lake of fire " and 
" Gehenna " always refer to the future punishment of the 
wicked, " Hades " is also often used of the grave. By what 
law of language can a word which, both from derivation and 
use, implies something dark and dismal, be made to include 
the abode of blessedness and joy ? 

But, secondly, if Paradise be not a part of Hades, the in- 
quiry recurs. What is it.? We reply, it is heaven. The word 
originally signified a park or pleasure-garden, and, in ac- 
cordance with this, always denotes a place fitted up for 
special enjoyment; as appropriately, both from derivation 
and use, indicating the abode of the righteous, as Hades does, 
from derivation and use, that of the wicked. The word is 
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found in two other places in the New Testament, and in one 
of them is, beyond doubt, used of heaven (Rev. 2: 7) : To him 
that over Cometh will I give to eat of the tree of life which is in 
t/ie midst of the paradise of God. Th€ other passage is 2 Cor. 
12: 4, where the apostle, speaking of visions and revelations, 
says : " I knew a man in Christ, above fourteen years ago 
(whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or whether out of the 
body, I cannot tell; God knoweth), such an one caught up 
to the third heaven. And I knew such a man (whether in the 
body, or out of the body, I cannot tell, God knoweth), that 
he was caught up into Paradise and heard imspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for man to utter." Commentators, 
it is true, have here found two visions, and, by consequence, 
made the " third heaven " and " paradise " refer to different 
places ; but, as we think, without sufficient reason ; for, 
L The natural impression which the passage makes on the 
mind, is the other way. We knoWj by actual experiment, 
that nine out of ten who read it unprejudiced, and without a 
theory to support, take " paradise " and the " third heaven " 
as meaning the same. The words " visions and revelations," 
are used in the plural, either as introducing the subject in- 
definitely, as though he had said " I come now to the sub- 
ject of visions and revelations," or because of the many things 
seen and revealed during the vision. 2. The Greek text, 
though unnoticed by commentators, is strongly in favor of 
one vision. In the expressions " caught up to the third 
heaven," and ^ up to paradise," the prepositions used are dif- 
ferent : in the first case it is eo)?, " caught up as far as the third 
heaven ; in the ©ther, etV, " into paradise ; " the Kal of the 
third verse, which many regard as introducing a second vis- 
ion, we take as carrying forward the vision to a fuller and 
higher development of the celestial state. That is, he was not 
only caught up into the third heaven, but introduced into Par- 
adise, that part of the third heaven where the Divine glory is 
especially manifest, and where, consequently, he would see and 
iicar many things which it was not lawful or possible to utter. 
This view is confirmed by what is elsewhere said. In Rev. 22: 2, 
the tree of life is represented as growing in the heavenly city, 
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near the throne of God and the Lamb ; in Rev. 2:7, as growing 
in the midst of the Paradise of God ; making Paradise to be 
not only in heaven, but in that part of heaven where there 
are objects of special attraction and delight. This idea of 
Paradise well accords with all the passages where the word 
is used, denoting, in all cases, a place where the acme of 
good is to be realized. Especially does it make the Saviour, 
in the passage under discussion, utter a most fitting and glo- 
rious annunciation to the dying thief : To-day shalt thou, 
with me, enter the celestial cily, and rejoice before the throne 
of God and the Lamb ; while any other view, even the most 
favorable, makes him utter what is well nigh absurd, if not 
preposterous : To-day shalt thou be, with me, in the region 
of the dead, and there, with other spirits of the just, await, 
during thousands of years, the morning of the resurrection. 

3. That Paradise is heaven, appears further from the fact 
that Christ is elsewhere represented as going to heaven at 
the time of his death.- On this point that ejaculatory prayer 
of the expiring Saviour : " Father, into thy hands, I com- 
mend my spirit," is well nigh conclusive. We must sup- 
pose, that in that prayer he was heard, and that his spirit, 
instead of going to Hades, or any other unknown realm of 
the dead, went into the immediate presence of his Father. 
For in another place, he tells us himself, that the Father 
heareth him always. The apostle also in allusion, doubtless, 
to this period of his agony and death, assures us that he was 
heard, in that he feared. Nor is what is said in Acts ii: 
" Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor suffer thy holy 
one to see corruption," any objection to this. For, either 
that passage without making distinct affirmation respecting 
the soul as separate from the body, uses the two clauses of 
the verse as synonymous, to denote the person himself. (And 
this is no uncommon use of the expression " my soul," even 
when, as here, the body is also distinctly named. See Psalm 
Ixiii: " My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in 
a dry and thirsty land," meaning simply, that he thirsted 
and longed for God ; also. Psalm Ixxxiv : " My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord, my heart and 
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my flesh crieth out for the living God," that is, I thirst and 
cry out for the living God.) So here, "thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, nor suffer thy holy one to see corruption," 
means simply, thou wilt not leave me in the grave, nor suffer 
me to become subject to corruption. Either, we say, this is 
the meaning, and then the soul is not distinctly and separ- 
ately alluded to ; or if the expression, " thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell," is spoken separately of the soul ; then, as 
we have shown in another part of this discussion, the asser- 
tion is positive, that his soul should not be abandoned to, 
but saved from. Hades, and consequently carried to heaven. 
The very point for which we are arguing. 

4. That it was heaven, to which the dying thief went, we 
also infer from the fact, that Christians in other parts of 
Scripture, are represented as going thither at death. Enoch, 
we are told, was not found, for God took him. Whither, if 
not to heaven ? Elijah, it is expressly said, was taken up 
into heaven. The rich * man died, and immediately lifted 
up his eyes in hell, and saw Lazarus afar off in Abraham'9 
bosom. Dives, as all agree, was in the place of torment ; 
then Lazarus was in heaven, and Abraham in heaven. Thus 
the Jews understood the phrase, "Abraham's bosom." 

Stephen, when dying, " saw the heavens opened and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God," and in full 
expectation of going thither, immediately yielded up his 
soul, crying : " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." Can it be, 
that, after all, the heavens thus opened, were suddenly closed 
upon him, and he sent down for thousands of years to dwell 
in Hades ? Paul (Phil. 1: 13,) desired " to depart and be 
with Christ, which was far better ; " plainly expecting to be 
with him immediately after death. If not till after the res- 
urrection, then death were no gain, it were not far better. It 
could not hasten his being with Christ at all. He would be 
with him just as soon, though he should live a thousand 
years longer in the body. To be with Christ, is to be in 
heaven. For Christ can surely be nowhere else. The apos- 
tle tells us that " he is gone into heaven, and is on the right 
hand of God ; angels, and authorities, and powers, being 
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made subject unto him." So another apostle tells us, that 
" he has entered into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God for us." Again, what can be more specific 
than the following ? "We know," it is not " we hope,^^ but " we 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were desolv- 
ed, we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. Therefore we are confident, know- 
ing that while we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord. We are confident, I say, and willing rather 
to be absent firom the body, and to be present with the 
Lord." It only needs, then, that the Christian's earthly tab- 
ernacle be dissolved, and he has, not will have after the res- 
urrection, but has immediately, a house eternal in the 
heavens. Is that " house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens," Hades ? Being " present with the Lord," is 
stated as the immediate consequence, the necessary result of 
absence firom the body. 

To say in reply, that it was not the personal presence of 
Christ that the apostle refers to, is an evasion of the plain 
meaning of the passage. He surely had his presence in 
every other sense already, while in the body ; there was noth- 
ing else left for him to desire, but his personal and imme- 
diate presence in heaven. 

Again in Heb. xii., " The spirits of just men made per- 
fect," are spoken of as being in the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, along with an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, and Jesus the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant. So in the Revelation : (and at a period, too, anteced- 
ent to the Judgment) what was that " great multitude which 
no man can number, of aU nations, and kindred, and people, 
and tongues, standing before the throne of God and the 
Lamb, clothed in white robes, and palms in their hands," but 
ransomed spirits who having gone before us, have already 
reached their Father's mansion ? In the same celestial 
place, were the souls of those that were slain for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they held. Nay more, 
not only are the saints represented, on leaving the body, as 
going to be with the Lord, but as coming back in intimate 
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union with Him at his second coming. So that, in all these 
cases, if there be a heaven spoken of at all in the Scriptures, 
these individuals are in it, and in no other state or place. 
They are not in a state or place of transition, which is neither 
heaven nor hell. They have reached the end of all trial, and 
entered into the heavenly rest And this is not only what 
the Scriptures teach, as we read therii, but it is what is fit* 
ting, what we might expect, it is what Christ prayed for : 
" Father," said he, " I will that those whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am, that they may behold my 
glory." 

Nor is there any objection to this, from what Peter says 
of David, that he had not ascended into heaven (Acts ii.). 
For what is the proof he adduces ? He has not ascended 
into heaven, because, " he is both dead and buried, and his 
sepulchre is with us to this day." This would of course be 
no proof that David's soul had not gone to heaven, unless 
we take the apostle as saying, that his soul was both dead 
and buried, and enclosed in the sepulchre to that day, which 
no one ever supposed. But it was proof conclusive that 
his body had not gone to heaven, but had seen corruption, 
and that therefore the Psalm quoted, could not strictly apply 
to David, but had its primary reference to Christ, and was a 
prophecy of his resurrection. Nor is that expression of the 
Saviour : " No one hath ascended up to heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of man who is in 
heaven," any objection to our view. For, interpreted from 
its connection, its meaning plainly is: no one has ever ascend- 
ed to heaven to bring down a knowledge of heavenly things, 
but the Son of man who came down from heaven, reveals 
the counsels of God, and tells you of heavenly things. 

After what has been already said, we need not speak, at 
length, of the condition of the departed dead. That it is one 
of full consciousness and activiti/, scarcely admits of doubt 
This has been the general belief of men, in all ages, whether 
barbarous or civilized, pagan or Christian. The untutored 
Indian, that roams through the forest, on passing into the 
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spirit-land, expects not to lie down in a dreamless sleep, but 
to enter, there, upon other and better hunting-grounds. 

Ulysses is represented, in the nether-world, as conversing 
with his mother and the shades of slain warriors. Socrates 
tells us, that he there hoped to find and hold converse with 
Homer, and Hesiod, and Palamedes, and Ajax, and Ulysses, 
and ten thousand others, both men and women, with whom 
to converse and associate, would be an inconceivable happi- 
ness ; adding, " Those who live there, are more happy than 
those here." So also the Scriptures represent the state of 
men, not as in a state of insensibility, or sleep, but full of life 
and activity. This is implied in all the passages quoted in 
proof of our previous position. As respects the righteous^ 
not only is the soul represented as returning to God, who 
gave it, but as entering upon a state of blissful enjoyment : 
" To-day shalt thou be, with me, in Paradise." But if the 
soul, at death, passes only into an oblivious insensibility, this 
language of the Saviour would not only not be a ground of 
consolation and joyful hope, but rather of cold and heartless 
mockery. Did Stephen, in yielding up his soul to the Lord 
Jesus, pass, the same moment, into an unconscious sleep, 
which was to last for ages ? Was that what he 
meant by the words : " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ? " 
Was that what Paul had in mind when, jubilant with hope 
and big with expectation, he desired to depart and be with 
Christ, earnestly desiring to be absent from the body, that he 
might be present with the Lord ? Was it the laying aside 
of his conscious existence, that he longed for ? was it even 
conscious, nay, a happy existence or intermediate abode that 
he longed for ? No ; it was the blissful presence of Christ, 
in heaven : " not," says he, " that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon," the entrance upon a higher, more bliss- 
ful state of existence. It is in view of this immediate frui- 
tion of heaven, that he exclaims : " I am now ready to be 
offered ; and the time of my departure is at hand." The 
appearance of Moses and Elias, on the mount of transfigu- 
ration, exhibits them in a state of blessed intercourse a/nd en- 
joyment The spirits of just men made perfect, in the heav- 
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enly Jerasalem, are congregated in the presence of God, the 
Judge of all (Heb 12: 23). So also the multitude of those 
who came out of great tribulation, and had washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, are 
before the throne of God, and serve him day and night, in 
his temple (see Rev. 7: 14, 15, and the context, which is a pro- 
longed description of their happy state). Lazarus was not 
only taken to Abraham's bosom, but, we are told, comforted. 
That the righteous dead not only live, but are also in the 
highest state of enjoyment, is implied in Christ's answer to 
the Sadducees, who held that spirits did not exist in a sepa- 
rate state. Quoting from the Pentateuch the passage : " I 
am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God 
of Jacob," he adds : " God is not the God of the dead^ but 
of the livifig',^^ With this corresponds that declaration of our 
Saviour : " He that believeth on me, though he were dead 
yet shall he live ; and he that liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die. Again, 1 Thess, 5: 10, " who died for us, 
that, whether we wake or sleep," that is, as appears from the 
context, whether we live or die, "we should live together with 
him." What more direct than this ? Christians, though dead, 
are stiU alive, and live with Christ, in heaven, where he lives. 
They who have fallen asleep in Christ, then, are not perished. 
Their calm and peaceful exit, from life's troubled scene to 
the rest above, is most fittingly described under the figure of 
a sleep ; for they pass to a nobler, fresher life than "we, 
which remain." They are blessed (Rev. 14: 13). That the 
wicked also continue conscious and active, is equally true 
and equally implied in the preceding discussion. Nor would 
we add anything further, except as there are many among 
modern sects who maintain that, by the destruction or pun- 
ishment of the wicked, in Scripture, is meant the cessation 
of their existence at death. In proof of this, they allege 
such expressions as the following: "the wicked shall perish;" 
" the wicked shall be utterly cut off;" " shall utterly perish in 
their own corruption ;" "the transgressors shall be destroyed;" 
"all the wicked will he destroy;" "whose end is destruction;" 
"the wages of sin is death;" "the soul that sinneth, it shall 
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die ; " assuming that the language employed in these and 
like passages, is used solely in its literal sense : a method of 
interpretation which they do not, themselves, carry out on 
other topics. But who does not know that the language 
used in such cases, is metaphorical, and that, in strictness 
of speech, we could not express the id^a in question, or any 
other that relates to the spiritual and invisible state, without 
borrowing figures and terms from the scenes of the present 
life ? The destruction, or death, spoken of, is that of the 
soul; When used of the body, the meaning of the words 
" death," " destruction," " perishing," and the like, is plain. But 
when, with a wider range, they are used of the soul, as the 
punishment of ain, what is their meaning ? Is it annihila- 
tion ? What must be the meaning in that passage where 
the subject of death is first introduced into the Scripture : 
" In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die ? " 
This, it being the Word of Grod, must have met its fulfilment, 
in the day* of Adam's transgression. Though it did not neces- 
sarily pre-announce all that should come upon him ; yet, what 
it did announce, the veracity of God required should take 
place. We suppose it granted, then, that Adam, in the day 
that he ate the forbidden fruit, died. What was that death ? 
It could not have been the death of ijie body that was du 
rectly threatened ; for, in this respect, he did not die. It 
could not have been the annihilation of the soul, that was 
meant at all ; for this did not take place at all. The death 
spoken of, therefore, must have been the separation of the 
soul from God, through sin, with all the Woes involved in 
and consequent upon this, whether experienced in this Ufe 
or the life to come. This passage is the key to all the lan- 
guage of Scripture on this subject ; and hence when death 
or destruction is spoken of in reference to the soul, or the 
foture life, it cannot be its annihilation, or even the tempo- 
rary suspension of its powers, that is meant ; but its exclu- 
sion from God and heaven. So understood, the above pas- 
sages give no support to the idea which some entertain re- 
specting the destruction of the wicked. On the contrary, 
there are multitudes of passages which, by their very terms, 
Vol. Xni. No. 49. 16 
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preclude the idea of destruction in the sense of annihilation. 
It is said, for example, " the wicked shall be driven away in 
his wickedness;" "shall be turned into hell;" "they shall go 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ;" 
" shall go away into everlasting punishment ;" " dwell with 
everlasting burnings ;" " the smoke of their torment ascend- 
eth up forever and ever they are to " rise to shame and 
everlasting contempt." These passages and many others 
necessarily imply continued existence. There are others still 
more direct on this point, which not only imply existence in 
the general, but specify individuals who exist, and exist, too, 
in a state of suffering, in the world of spirits, suffering imme- 
diately consequent upon leaving this world. Not to dwell 
upon the case of the wicked antediluvians, who are said by 
the apostle Peter to be in prison, in connection with the 
fallen spirits who are reserved in chains, under darkness, unto 
the judgment of the great day; nor upon that passage in Isa. 
xiv., where the hosts of hell, on the approach of the king of 
Babylon, are represented as taunting each other in their mis- 
ery, and glorying in each other's sufferings, we have the case 
of Judas, who, it is said, " went to his own place," and that a 
place of such a nature that it were better for him that he had 
not been born, surely then, a place of suffering : while of Dives 
it is expressly said that " he lifted up his eyes, in hell, being in 
torment." If our understanding of this matter be correct, 
the wicked, at death, go immediately to the world of woe, 
" where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched." 
While, on the other hand, the souls of believers pass imme- 
diately, not into any unconscious or intermediate state, but 
into glory, where, joining with the heavenly throng in the 
service of the upper sanctuary, they joyously await the glo- 
rious and triumphant issues of redeeming mercy. 

But in reply to aU this, it may be asked, if the souls of the 
righteous and wicked have already reached their places of 
ultimate destination, wherefore the need of a general judg- 
ment ? Plainly, because a full judgment of any one case 
even, could not take place before. The mere acts of a man's 
life, exhibit but a small portion of the results for which he is 
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responsible. These acts set in motion influences which 
operate to the end of time. And while the Omniscient one 
forsees all the issues, and in the meantime assigns accord- 
ingly to each individual his proper place, even he cannot fully 
exhibit these issues to others, until they have worked them- 
selves out, and the whole scheme becomes complete. Then, 
and then only, can each individual case be distinctly seen. 
Hence that is not only the proper but the earliest possible 
period that could be fixed upon for a public official annonce- 
ment of the results of individual cases, and of the great 
scheme as a whole. Then only, can a public official bestow- 
ment of rewards and punishments take place, and the whole 
universe be let into the knowledge of all the results ; so that, 
although each individual destiny may have been long settled, 
yet an official " revelation of the righteous judgment of God " 
cannot take place at an earlier period. In this there is noth- 
ing very unusual, nothing contrary to what occurs among 
men. In the Olympic games, for instance, we have what is 
precisely analogous. Those who conquered, received ap- 
plause in so doing, and took their stcmd among the victors, 
immediately on reaching the goaL Yet there they must 
stand, with the applause and joyous exultation, that natural- 
ly attended success, and wait for an official crowning, and 
an official announcement of their victory, till the end of the 
games. There was no suspension, or turning off,, of the 
attention from the great trials that were going on, in order 
to crown officially an individual victor. The set time for 
this was when the results were all in. 

We may further add, that this objection, so far as it is an 
objection, bears as much against an intermediate abode, as 
against the soul's going immediately to heaven and hell. 
The one view no more supersedes, or confficts with, a general 
judgment than the other. According to both views, the 
righteous and the wicked are supposed to occupy separate 
abodes during the interval between death and the judgment, 
the righteous in a state of happiness, the wicked in a state 
of misery ; consequently both imply that a judicial, discrim- 
inating sentence is passed upon all at death, while both ex- 
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pect a more complete ami final award to be officially an« 
nounced and carried into effect at the last day. 

But it may be asked again, if the righteous and wicked 
go at once to their places of happiness cxr misery, what need 
of a resurrection of the body, afterwards ? We reply, it is ne- 
cessary, in ord^ to bring on a full and complete triumph over 
the works of the devil. Were the body left in its state of 
dissolution and decay, the triumph over the ruins of the fall, 
would be incomplete. Not only so, but it is fitting that the 
body, which with the soul has suffered and struggled through 
the trials of the mortal, should also share in the triumphs 
and joys of the immortal, state, and so the reverse of this in 
the case of the wicked. 

That the triumph both of the soul and of the body, should 
take place, each in its own time, yet both be triumphant in 
the end, well accords with the {progress and development of 
the whole system, as we now see it moving on about us* 
There is seemingly in it no haste, everything has its season, 
one thing waiting for another, each as a part looking for- 
ward to, and waiting for, the incoming of a final and glori-* 
ous consummation. 

And here, without touching upon .the many associated 
topics, such as the recognition and reunion of Mends in the 
spiritual state, their employments, and what may still be 
their relation and intercourse with the living ; we close our 
discussion of this subject, a subject to us full of mystery, re- 
specting which nature says nothing, and philosophy is as 
silent as the grave ; on which revelation alone sheds any 
light, and yet a subject so deeply interesting, so important 
to us as pilgrims, who are soon to pass into that unseen 
state. Oh ! that when the time of our departure shall come, 
and we shall find ourselves on the confines of that world, we 
may then, like the thief on the cross, find a friend in the 
King of that country, and like him also have administered 
to us an abundant entrance into the heavenly Paradise. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
NATIONALITY. 
By Alpheas S. Packard, Professor in Bowdoln College. 

We propose to offer some remarks on the subject of Na- 
tionality. The attention of the civilized world has, within a 
short period, been directed to inquiries suggested by this 
topic. The subject has claims on the ear of every citizen of 
the Republic. 

We cannot but notice, in regard to this spirit of nationali- 
ty, that it is an all-pervading' and most sensitive element of na- 
tional character. It pervades the body politic like the life- 
blood in the human body, and is quick to feel, like the tis- 
sue of nerves, which is spread over the whole human frame. 
How was this illustrated, a few years since, when the spirit 
of both American and English nationality was kindled into 
a flame in consequence of the burning of the Caroline, in our 
western waters, by a party of Canadians, and the death of 
two or three individuals in the affair, and the arrest, subse- 
quently, of a worthless British subject, and his trial before 
our courts for his participation in that matter ! Thus a trans- 
action, really paltry in itself, but touching as it did the nerve 
of the two nations already in an irritable state, came near 
involving them in the most formidable of national calamities. 
A more striking illustration of this point has, more recently, 
•attracted the notice of the civilized world: an individual 
who, but for his part in the affair, would probably never have 
been heard of, a Hungarian by birth, was forcibly seized, in 
the harbor of Smyrna, taken on board an Austrian vessel of 
war, with the design, on the part of his captors, of conveying 
him to Austria as a State criminal. Two or three years be- 
fore, he had taken refuge in this country, had declared hia 
intention to become a citizen, and had taken the preliminary 
measures for naturalization. It was but an inchoate citizen- 
ship, not a full and perfect title, which he could maintain ; 
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and yet enough to insure him the protection of this Govern- 
ment. The Government, in the person of its only repre- 
sentative on that distant shore, reached forth its arms for his 
rescue, and, in justification of that novel and bold act, there 
was aroused, from one end of the land to the other, a fervid, 
exulting national spirit, which the proudest absolutism of Eu- 
rope was compelled to respect. It was the boast of Cicero, 
that " the body of every Roman citizen was inviolable " (Pro 
Babirio, ^ 4). It was guarded by a most sensitive and jeal- 
ous spirit of nationality, which pervaded the whole Roman 
empire. In two instances, the apostle Paul alarmed the 
magistrates who had scourged him in Judea, more by an ap-» 
peal to his rights as a Roman citizen, which they had out- 
raged, than if he had summoned a legion of armed men to 
his rescue. The spirit of Roman nationality had been 
wronged, and they teembled foac the consequences of the rash 
and illegal acts. 

Another point regarding this spirit of nationality, which 
has been impressed on the memory of a generation not yet 
gone, by one of the most deplorable events in the history of 
nations, is its lasting, we might almost say its indestructible^ 
power. 

On the 5th of January, 1810, the French ambassador at 
the Court of Ru^ia (Coul^ncourt) signed a form of con* 
vention, which formally put forth : 1st, that the kingdom of 
Poland should never be reestablished ; 2d, that the names 
of Poland and Polish should be forbidden on all occasions." 
Napoleon would not ratify the doings of his ambassador ; 
but the Czar of Russia maintained, with terrible tenacity,* 
his purpose concerning unfortimate Poland. The dreadful 
retribution with which the noble and unexampled struggle 
of the Poles, in 1830 and 1831, to regain their standing 
among the nations was vi^ted by Russian vengeance, is weH 
remembered. No method which military and civil despot- 
ism, triumphant and revengeful, could devise, was spared. 
Their most eminent citizens^ after a mock trial, were exe- 
cuted like common soldiers, or were banished to Siberian 
wilds ; their names were taken from them (the individuals, 
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when it was necessary, being designated by numbers), and 
they were not allowed to converse of their homes or of their 
scwrrows, or to have any correspondence. Nothing Polish, 
whether civil or military, was suflFered to remain. Every- 
thing was made Russian. The national language, in aU 
legislative acts, was supplanted by that of Muscovy* Young 
men, if destined to military service^ were ineorpcwrated into 
Russian regiments ; or, if they chose a civil life, were com- 
pelled to receive education in a Russian university. The 
university of Poland was abolished ; her schools were sub- 
^ct«i to a surveillance fatal to their prosperity. Nicholas 
caused a fortre^, which might contain forty thousand men, 
to be erected at the gates of Warsaw between Warsaw 
and St. Petersburgh a line of telegraphs was established, by 
which, even at night, by illuminated didks, intelligence might 
be communicated, in an hour and a half, from one city to 
the other, a distance of more than five bmKired nul^s, so that 
m cfase erf an insurrectionary movement, in a few hours or- 
ders might be received to reduce Warsaw to ashes. The 
commercial interests of the Poles, whose name was not to 
be uttered within the dominions of the Czar^ were annihi- 
lated. Thusy in utter disregard and defiance of solemn, re- 
peated iireaties with other powers^ stipulating the integrity 
of the Polish nation, the Autocrat did all that mftn could 
do, to efface the name of Poland from the thoughts of men, 
as it has aheady disappeared from the map of Europe. An 
effort on such a scale, to exterminate a nation, is without 
precedent in the history of the world. And yet is Polish na- 
tionality anniMlated? Thousands of her exiles are dis- 
persed over Europe ; many, even, have fled to this country, 
who fondly cherish and cautiously reveal their hopes, that 
divine Justice does not sleep, that a day of freedom will yet 
come ; and they are watching, with aching hearts, for the 
signal to gird on their arm<^ for the liberation of their de- 
voted country. The spirit of nationality cannot be easily 
crushed ; it has survived through conquest and dismember- 
ment of country, the violent overthrow of national institu- 
tions, and the dispersion of the inhabitants over other lands. 
It lives in the most dreary exile. 
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A mad project was entertained, in Germany, just before the 
opening of the French revolution, by some of her self-styled 
philosophers, under the semblance of enthusiasm for human- 
ity, to abolish this spirit of nationality. Cosmopolitism, or 
citizenship of the world, was arrayed against patriotism or 
love of country, which was pronounced to be a low and 
selfish sentiment. Love of one's own people was to be 
merged in love of the human race, the individual nation in 
universal humanity. The advocates of this celestial virtue 
aimed to overthrow hierarchy, monarchy, and aristocracy, 
and yet further to fuse all nations and races, as it has been 
expressed, into one firee, equal, unpartitioned humanity. The 
well-known association of the Uluminati, which had its ori- 
gin in Bavaria, and spread over Germany, enlisting multi- 
tudes in its wild fanaticism, issuing great numbers of atheisti- 
cal and grossly immoral writings, and which extended its 
baneful influence into France, under the auspices of the noto- 
rious Baron Holbach, was the chief organ of this new phi- 
losophy. One of the renegades of this philosophism, Ana- 
charsis Clootz, at one time president of the Jacobin club in 
France, disowned his father-land and his Grerman name and 
title, and styled himself " the orator of the human race." 
In entire consistency with the doctrine, he proposed to pro- 
hibit any one firom calling himself a Frenchman ; and that 
each citizen should assume the appellative " universel," to 
designate the common relation held by all to the whole race. 
The folly of this madman is well depicted by the sarcastic 
pen of Carlyle, in the following characteristic passage : 

" One scene," i. e. when the different orders and classes of 
the people were sending their committees to claim or offer 
a representation in the great national league, or federation, 
about to be made, " one scene, the hastiest reader will 
momentarily pause on — that of Anacharsis Clootz, and 
the collective sinful posterity of Adam. It occurred to the 
mind of Anacharsis that, while so much was embodying 
itself into club or committee, and perorating applauded, 
there yet remained a greater, and greatest ; of which, if it 
also took body and perorated, what might not the effect be ? 
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— Humankind, namely : In what rapt creative moment the 
thought arose in Anacharsis^s soul ; all his throes, while he 
went about giving shape and birth to it, how he was sneered 
at by cold worldlings, but did sneer again, being a man of 
polished sarcasm; and how he moved to and fro, persuasive 
in cojBTee-house and >oire^, and dived down assiduous- 
obscure, in the great deep of Paris, making his thought a 
fact ; of all this, the spiritual biographies of that period say 
nothing. Enough, that on the 19th eve of June, 1790, the 
sun's slant rays lighted a spectacle such as our foolish little 
planet has not often had to show. Anacharsis Clootz 
entering the august Salle de Menage, with the himian 
species at his heels, — Swedes, Spaniards, Polacks, Turks, 
Chaldeans, Greeks, dwellers in Mesopotamia ; behold them 
all ; they have come to claim place in the grand federation, 
having an undoubted interest in it" 

France had too much of the spirit of nationality to 
receive this philosophy of dreams. Clootz, and his German 
friends, as worthless foreigners, fell under the guillotine. 
Cosmopolitism disappeared in France, and, soon, every- 
where else. 

A third point regarding the spirit of natioimlity, has 
attracted the attention of later historians, and students of 
history, which is, its great influence in the history of 
nations and people. 

The history of conquest and oppression affords many illus- 
trations of the power of this element, and of its influence on 
the history and destinies of men. It wiU explain many re- 
volutions that have agitated the political world, which other- 
wise are insoluble problems, or which have been ascribed to 
inadequate causes. The long and bloody conflicts in the 
history of our English ancestors, which have been attributed 
by older historians to the restless ambition of individuals, 
assume a new aspect, and a new meaning when regarded 
as the conflict between the nationalities of the conquered 
Saxons and their Norman conquerors, as has been shown 
in a fine spirit of philosophy by Thierry. Whenever we 
boast of our Saxon origin, if such boast has any meaning 
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at all, it is because the spirit of Saxon nationality has not 
been extinguished, although the form under which it first 
had its origin has long since passed away. 

We have referred to the madness of certain reputed 
philosophers of Germany, as shown in the project of uproot- 
ing all national preferences and attachments, and implant- 
ing in their place a general love of the human family. The 
history of France and Germany during the period extend- 
ing from 1780 to 1815, illustrates the power and importance 
of a high-toned national feeling. As has been already 
remarked, France was saved by her spirit of nationality from 
the disastrous fanaticism of the Illuminati, and preserved 
her integrity as a nation during the most violent convulsions 
which ever agitated a people. Germany at first embraced 
the absurdity, and, as its first and immediate fruits, was 
trampled under foot by the French armies, until, oppressed 
and crushed, her spirit of nationality was rekindled ; and the 
union of her States, in 1813, first checked the ambitious 
and victorious career of him who was conqueror in a hun- 
dred battles. Yet more ; to the popular ferment of that 
period may be referred that revival of her nationality which 
has ever since been at work, and has more recently mani- 
fested its power in the project of reconstructing a Germanic 
empire, the capital to be Frankfort on the Maine, the 
purpose of which was to give Teutonic Germany free 
scope and influence among the nations. It aimed to make 
Germany a dominant power ; or, as it was well expressed 
by a contemporary, the purpose was to cause "the voice of 
Germany to be heard in full tones, instead of being spHt 
into the squeaking trebles of thirty provincial States. 

We must discriminate, however, between the influence of 
race and of nationality. The Gypsey race have no home, 
no political institutions, and therefore no proper nationality; 
and yet their spirit of race alone has preserved them as a 
distinct people in different lands where they sojourn. The 
thieves and vagabonds of the countries in which they live, 
four hundred years have wrought no change in their pecu- 
liarities, whether physical or moral, and have produced no 
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contamination by admixture with the people around them. 
In penury and degradation, their hands against every man 
not of their blood, and every man's hand against them, yet 
are they bound together by indissoluble bonds of brother- 
hood. Among many illustrations of the power of race in 
this singular people related by Borrow in his work on the 
Gypsies of Spain, we select the following — a narrative of 
an encounter given, by a Spanish Gypsey, to Mr. Borrow 
himself : 

" I served," says the Gypsey, " as a soldier in the war of 
independence against the French. It happened, once, that 
we joined in desperate battle, and there was a confusion, 
and the two parties became intermingled, and fought sword 
to sword, and bayonet to bayonet ; and a French soldier 
singled me out, and we fought for a long time, cutting, 
goring, and cursing one another, till at last we flung down 
our arms, and grappled; long we wrestled, body to body; 
but I found that I was the weaker, and I fell. The French 
soldier's knee was on my breast, and his grasp was on my 
throat ; and he seized his bayonet, and he raised it to thrust 
me through the jaws, and his cap had fallen off"; and I lifted 
up my eyes wildly to his face, and our eyes met, and I gave 
a loud shriek and cried, Zincalo ! Zincalo ! " (one of the 
nstmes by which the race is called), "and I felt him shudder, 
and he relaxed his grasp and started up ; and he smote his 
forehead and wept, and came to me, and knelt down by my 
side, for I was almost dead ; and he took my hand and 
called me brother, and Zincalo ; and he produced his flask, 
and poured wine into my mouth, and I*revived; and he raised 
me up, and led me from the tumult, and we sat down on a 
knoll ; and the two parties were fighting all around, and he 
said, * Let the dogs fight, and tear each other's throats till 
they are all destroyed ; what matters it to the Zincalo ? 
They are not of our blood, and shall that be shed for them V 
So we sat for hours on the knoll, and discoursed on matters 
pertaining to our people. So we sat until the sun went 
down, and the battle was over ; and he proposed that we 
should both flee to his country, and live there with the Zin- 
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calo ; but my teart failed me. So we emtmced, and he 
departed to the French, whilst I returned to our battalions." 

As illustrative of the influence of race, on political move- 
ments, we may bring to the notice of the reader the follow- 
ing facts, now attracting the attention of the European worid. 
A few years since a writer, in view of the feeling of nationality, 
as he termed it, which was developing itself among the Scla- 
vonic people, jwredicted a revcdution in Austria on the death of 
Metternich. The prediction was fulfilled, being hastened by 
ihe French revolution of February, 1848. Krasin^, more- 
over, a Polander, wrote a book, entitled Panslavism and 
Germanism, the design of which is, to show the power smd 
political tendencies of this same Sclavonic people, in ord^ 
to convince the Teutonic Grermans, and Europe generally, 
that they are worthy of consideraticm. The total number 
of this race is nearly eighty millions, thus distributed among 
the governments of Europe : Poles, nine millions (of whom 
five millioRS are subject to Russia, two millions to Austria, 
and two, to Prussia) ; seventeen millions are in the Austrian 
empire ; six millions in Turkey, and in Russia forty-eight 
millions. For several years the educated Sclavcmians have 
been stimulated to cultivate a brotherhood, through their com- 
mon language and tiieir ancient literature. The writer argues 
that such a mass of, people, of common origin, with a common 
language perpetuated in a venerable literature, are not to be 
despised, certainly not to be exasperated. In May, 1848, a 
festival of firatemity was a^^inted for the Sclavonians, 
apparently with reference to the long-cherished idea in some 
leading minds, of consolidating a great Sclavonic emjrire, 
which, under the lead of Austria detached from Germany, 
or under Russia, might overbalance the Teutonic or German 
empire. This may be a dream of visionaries, but it reveals 
agencies which may be of ^eat moment in tiie future his- 
tory of Eastern Europe. We see, however, in the events 
which have been referred to, the exemplification of the 
power of race attempting to array itself against what we 
should choose to denominate the power of nationality. Of 
the Sclavonians, except the Poles and Bohemians, few have 
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political institutions or recollections; little, besides the 
influence of race, to stimulate them. And in respect to 
the formidable^ project of a Germanic empire — where the 
influence of race has ever been intense — a fatal obstacle to 
the success of the scheme lay in what we term the nationali- 
ties of the different German States. The Prussian, or the 
Austrian, or even the Wiirtemberger, could not become a 
German and forget the friendships, the enmities, the tra- 
ditions, the history, and renown of his former name. There 
was also a yet more serious obstacle, in the fact that a large • 
part of Austria, and a less considerable portion of Prussia 
is Sclavonian, and could not be merged in a Teutonic 
nationality. Thus, in the two leading powers of the new 
empire, there were combined, against the project, both the 
race and nationality of some twenty millions of people. 

We may refer, for illustration of this power of race, to the 
conflict between Denmark and the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, as a conflict between the Scandinavian and Teu- 
tonic races, and also to the Hungarian struggle, which was 
complicated and embarrassed, perhaps defeated, by the 
jealousies existing between the Magyar and Sclavonian 
races. 

We ourselves are witnesses of the power of this spirit of 
race : perhaps it may cost us more trouble than we have 
been accustomed to anticipate. Every one knows, how fu- 
tile have proved the efforts to amalgamate the aborigines 
of our country with the European settlers of this continent 
It is more than a conflict of barbarism and civilization. 
Furthermore, the sufferings and oppression of Ireland have 
driven to our shores the Celtic race ; and how slow is the 
process of incorporation ! Romanism is largely in fault, and 
recent events have shown that our people have been aroused 
by the plainly-manifested determination of the Romish hie- 
rarchy to maintain the entire separation of their subjects 
from the Protestant community. Still there is the conflict 
of races. The Celtic and the Saxon cannot preserve their 
distinctive characteristics, and harmonize ; and our only 
ground for hope is the predominance of the Saxon element 
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to such a degree that, in time, the Celtic wfll become 
merged and disappear. But besides this, a strong sentiment 
of nationality, awakened by a community of interests, un- 
doubtedly tends to weaken, and finally (and that at no dis- 
tant day) to terminate the conflict between these two races* 
Now we remark, in view of the striking facts which have 
been adverted to, that, in any nation or state, where there are 
gathered different people, unless there be a strong and all* 
pervading spirit of nationality, we cannot expect long-con- 
tinued prosperity. The innate power of race will triumph 
over the weaker sentiment of nationality. This sentiment, 
BO firesh, and vigorous, and universal in our land, it would 
seem, may counteract the adverse and (as some regard them) 
formidable evils which the influx, within a few years, of some 
four millions of a foreign population has introduced. But 
when, in our zeal for progress, we talk of annexing a new 
nation, and an entirely new people, a distinct race, to our 
already extended domain, it is a question which young 
America, perhaps, has not much thought of ; but it is a grave 
question, which the history of the past, and the present as- 
pect of Europe propounds : what will be the influence of still 
another conflict of races, on the harmony, and of course on 
the welfare, of this country ? Mental and moral enlighten- 
ment, more than all, the all-pervading influence of a pure 
gospel, and, what mmt be thought of, and what we, as good 
citizens, must do our part to cultivate, a strong serUiment of 
naiionaMty<i may make us still one and, therefore, a stroTig 
-people. The nationality of the Hungarians has preserved 
them a distinct people during the injustice, and intrigue, and 
perfidy, aiid opjMression of the house of Hapsburg, for more 
than three hundred years. One of the Austrian emperors, 
Joseph II., attempted to incorporate them into the empire. 
His attempt failed. He promised to submit to the ceremony 
of coronation as king of Hungary, and he restored the regalia 
of Hungary ; thus doing feigned homage to Hungarian na- 
tionality. The sacred crown of St. Stephen was received, 
at Buda, in the naidst of universal acclamations and the roar 
of cannon, as tb0 syjpibol of Hungarian nationality, to be 
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guarded, in the castle of Buda, as the palladinm of the rights 
and national existence of Hungary. It may be remembered 
ttiat this crown of St Stephen, in the Hungarian revolution, 
disappeared, and that the reason alleged, by the Austrian 
authorities, for the seizure of Koszta was, that he knew 
where the crown was concealed. 

We have said enough to illustrate the importance of the 
sentiment of nationality, as an element of national welfare. 
No nation has attained to distinction, or left a name to be 
remembered, whidi has not been pervaded by a strong na- 
tionality. National character cannot be developed without 
it. Imagine a nation of cosmopolites, such as the German 
niuminati, in their folly, wished to form ; a nation, the mem- 
bers of which have no common bond or sympathies. Indi- 
viduals among them may do something worthy of themselves ; 
but nothing great or noble can be produced by sudi a dis- 
membered body. What national act of moment in the sum 
of human affairs, can proceed from that which has ho unity, 
no concentration of purpose or effort ; which, after all, 
scarcely exists or acts, as a nation ? It has been observed, 
that no colony, a distant dependency of a great empire, has 
ever accomplished much in art or literature. In the political 
world, it is a mere cipher. No colony has ever reared a great 
poet, or artist, or statesman ; and for the reason, that it has no 
distinct nationality. Everything of native growth, in such a de- 
pendency, suffers from a withering sense of inferiority. There 
is little to excite efE^rt, because there is little to rewdrd it. The 
strong sentiment of nationality, which soon sprung up in the 
bosoms of the American colonists, bound them together, and, 
by its rapid and healthy growth, overpowered or absorbed that 
older and fondly-cherished spirit of nationality which, as wb 
know, long bound them to the home of their fathers ; or rather, 
it supplanted what had been deeply rooted in their breasts. 

Now what is this spirit of nationality? We have indicated 
some of its characteristics; what is the true idea of it? 
What is its nature ? 

It is not mere love of home. It may exist in those who 
have no home. Witness the Jews : homeless these eighteen 
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hundred years, vagabonds in the earth, a by-word and a his- 
sing among the nations, the scorn of believer and infidel, ex- 
t)osed to the most remorseless exactions and the most relent- 
less persecutions among every people ; yet their spirit of na- 
tionality is as strong and steadfast as when their beloved city 
was the glory of the earth. 

This nationality of feeling may revolve around various 
objects as its centre ; as, in the case of the Jews, a common 
religion and a common destiny in anticipation, which have 
become inwrought in the conscience and whole being of the 
people ; or a civil polity, consulting the interests and enlist- 
ing the sympathies of the people; or common danger 
and sufferings, a common oppression, may be the bond 
of union; as we have experienced in our own history. 
Whatever produces, in a people, a feeling of common inter- 
est and sympathy, begets nationality. Without, however, 
attempting a strict analysis of the sentiment, it is enough for 
our present purpose to say, that it is an instinct of our na- 
ture, implanted by our Creator, as truly, as love of kindred. 
It pertains to man as a social being. It is not the result of 
any social compact The Indian, the Arab, the European, 
loves his own people, not because he has agreed to do so, 
nor even because it is for his interest to do so ; but because 
he cannot help it. He loves them for the same reason that 
he loves his kith and kin : God has so constituted him. 
To be destitute of the sentiment, is as monstrous a violation 
of nature, as to disown one's children or one's parents. 

So much for the true idea of nationality. It is the love of 
what one feels to be his own. 

We now proceed to specify some of the circumstances 
and conditions which serve to enkindle and strengthen it 
We have just said, that its foundation is an instinct of our na- 
ture. But it is of great iryiportance to know what circum- 
stances tend to develop it. The discussion may open views 
interesting and profitable to us as citizens. There is much 
empty declamation about love of country, even from those 
who, unconsciously it may be, in some of their movements 
are, in fact, doing all in their power to uproot that which 
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nourishes trae nationality. Every citizen, then, should form 
an intelligent appreciation of what best fosters that nation- 
aKty of feeling, which is essential to the permanency of po- 
litical institutions, and which is his pride and boast. 

One source of national sympathy will probably at once 
suggest itself to every onej historical reminiscences, whether 
preserved by traditions or monuments, or historic records. 
Happy that people who can foster the sentiment of nation- 
ality by memorials of the bravery, the virtue, and the wisdom 
of their ancestors ! They have a strong bond of union. Ari 
Unglish poet declares it to b^ enough to satisfy the ambition 
of a common man, that he is the countryman of Wolfe, and 
speaks the language of Chatham. Says William ^lowitt, 
speaking of the influence and' power of historic associa** 
tions : " There is no part of England in which you do not 
become aware that, there, some portion o£ our national 
glory has originated. The very coachman, as you traverse 
the highways, continually points out to you spots made 
sacred by men and their acts. There, say they, was bom 
or lived Milton or Shakspeare, Locke or Bacon, Pope 
or Dryden; that, was the castte of Chaucer; there, now 
lives Wordswcwrth, Southey, or Moore ; there. Queen Eliza* 
beth was confined, in her youth ; here, she confined Mary 
of Scotland, in her age ; there, Wicklif lived, aiid here his 
ashes were scattered in the air by his enemies; there. 
Hooker watched his sheep, while he pondered on his Ec- 
clesiastical Polity ; here was born Cromwell or Hampden ; 
here was the favorite retreat of Chatham, Fox, Pitt, or other 
person whoj in his day, exerted a powerful influence on 
the mind, or fortunes, of his country. Thus it is, all 
England through. Who," he asks, shall not feel proud 
to own himself of its race and kindred ? and, if he can 
secure for himself a moderate share of its common goods, 
be happy to live and die in it ? " 

Who of us does not cherish the remembrance of our 
revcdutionary struggle, rejoicing that he has descended fix)m 
such a generation, and is a fellow-countryman of those 
who boast such a parentage ? Who does not perceive a 
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proof of the unity of the American people in the feeling, of 
which himself is conscious, that he has a personal property 
in the glory which our fathers gained, by their sacrifices 
and efforts, in achieving our national independence, though 
he be unable to trace his lineage from them ? What citizen 
of New England can visit the Rock of Plymouth and not 
feel that, where the Pilgrims first set foot on these shores, is 
to him a consecrated spot ? Or, who can stand on Bunker 
Hill or on the Plain at Yorktown, and his bosom not swell 
with emotions of admiration for those who wrought the 
great work, commenced and ended on these fields ? — with 
deeper reverence, also, and warmer love for the institutions 
which the scenes, enacted there, contributed to establish? — * 
and with pride that he is a citizen of that land which can 
boast of such events in her history ? Such reminiscences 
bind us, as a people, to the institutions we cherish, and to 
one another. 

We felt a lively interest in the erection of the monument 
which now crowns Bunker Hill. In sight of that noble 
structure our love of country, our veneration for her institu- 
tions, and especially for the great principles evolved in the 
struggle for her independence, are kindled anew. The 
bloody fight, which steeped that soil in gore, always comes 
up to view ; the haughty foe, the few rustic, undisciplined, 
dauntless defenders of their rights, the burning town, the 
neighboring heights covered with anxious, breathless specta- 
tors of the work which fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons 
were doing in their behalf; — but all this soon passes away. 
We think of the momentous principles which were then in 
conflict. 

Such monuments are ever teaching their great lesson; 
reminding the citizen less of the particular events which 
they are designed immediately to commemorate, than of 
the truths and principles, which, alike under sunshine and 
storm, in solemn grandeur, they steadily, silently, faithfully 
inculcate ; and impressing his obligations and duties as a 
citizen of a land most favored of Heaven. 

During a session of Congress, a few years since, much 
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form and ceremonial attended the presentation of the sword 
of Washington, and the staff of Franklin. The Hall of 
Representatives was thronged. The office of making the 
presentation, by common consent, was committed to one 
whose long life and most distinguished public service, whose 
undoubted, long-tried patriotism, and whose wonderful 
powers and attainments made him, beyond any other, the 
revered and honored of all. Hearts beat with emotion. 
Tears flowed in view of the scene. But why all this, 
about a gilded piece of steel and an oaken staff? Reminis- 
cences of the past, big with destinies of the future, clustered 
around that sword, and that staff ; and who can doubt that 
every member of that assemblage, which embraced the 
heads of influence in the land, retired from the scene truer 
to his obligations as a citizen of the Republic, which the 
counsel and valor of Washington, and the profound, saga- 
cious wisdom of Franklin, contributed so much to estab- 
lish? 

A few years since was opened near Ratisbon, on a hill 
overlooking the Danube, the Walhalla, a grand national 
temple, consecrated to the memory of celebrated Germans. 
The busts of one hundred and fifty eminent men were at 
once placed within it. The design was conceived by the 
King of Bavaria. Said the King, in his speech, at the con- 
secration : " May it serve to develop and consolidate Ger- 
man nationality. May all Germans, to whatsoever race they 
belong, feel that they have one common country ; a country 
of which they may be proud; and may each individual 
labor, according to his faculties, to promote the welfare and 
honor of his country ! " 

Another source or fountain of national feeling is found in 
the literature of a nation. In science, there can be no 
nationality. Founded on immutable, eternal relations, sci- 
ence is not susceptible of the modifications which spring 
from the peculiarities of national character. The literature 
of a nation takes its form and impress from the peculiarities 
of the people. It is the voice of the nation uttering itself; 
and may therefore cherish the nationality of a people. It 
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moulds, too, the national mind. How much even the light- 
est, most fugitive forms of literature, popular songs, con- 
tribute to this effect, we know among ourselves. Our own 
national song, vulgar though it be, did much to foster the 
spirit of the revolution. " Scots wha hae with Wallace 
bled," " Ye Mariners of England," the Marseillaise Hymn, 
in certain seasons, have been, and are, like the sound of a 
trumpet or like a bugle note, stirring the innermost heart of 
a whole people. In a remote Canadian village, let the band 
strike " God save the King," and we shall see the whole 
audience rise, and uncover their heads. It is the spirit of 
nationality doing reverence to their lovely and beloved 
Queen over the waters! We are republicans; but we 
honor such loyalty, not as homage to a crowned head^ 
but as the act of a faithful, patriotic people rendmng due 
respect to their constituted head. The nation that cherishes 
not a spirit of allegiance to the repffesentative of its govern 
ment, be he king, president, consul, archon, or governor, ia 
unworthy of the name of nation, and will not possess it 
long, as we may subsequently more fully show. 

The chief merit of Bums, — his chief influence as a poet, 
lies in his songs. A lemarkable increase of nationality in 
British, especially in Scottish literature, has been noticed 
since his time, and may doubtless be ascribed, in part, to the 
influence of his songs, which are peculiarly domestic and 
national. He speaks of himself as ever cherishing 

" ■■ " A wish (I mind its power,) 
A wish, that to my latest hour 
Will strongly heave my breast ; 
That I, for poor auld Scotland's sak9^ 
Some useful plan, or book could makc^ 
Or sing a sang at least.'' 

" Sing a sang ! " A small offering, it might seem, and yety 
sung in hut and hall, it might arouse a realm. In the rising 
of Germany against Napoleon, a youthful writer sent a song 
to Blucher, the Prussian Marshal He applauded the effort 
of the young man ; and thus expressed his sense of the 
value of popular songs in his brief, emphatic way: " They 
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scatter fire among a people. The people must be roused ; 
some with a sword, some with a song." 

Literature, in its highest walks, may be a most copious 
fountain of national feeling. The Niebelungenleid has ever 
been cherished by the Germans as a National treasure, like 
the Iliad of the Greeks, and the Aeneid of the Romans. 
Its hold on the German mind was seen during the period to 
which we have referred, more than once, when, in the gen- 
eral union against Napoleon, the new-born nationality of 
. German feeling rose to an unexampled height, and led to 
an excessive admiration for everything that belonged to 
German antiquity. Nothing can exceed the delight with 
which this old poem was then read and studied. This, and 
other treasures of her literature, revived all the great his- 
torical reminiscences of the German people. It roused 
them from their despondency by pointing back to the old 
popular heroes, and to their struggles for liberty. Learning 
and poetry combined their energies in the revival of Na- 
tionality. 

We need not multiply illustrations on this point. Is it 
of no moment to an Englishman, that Shakspeare or Sir 
Walter Scott was a fellow-countryman ? Who, from 
Land's End to John O' Groat's, that can read at all, does 
not claim some property in the genius and labors of these 
men ? In the words of a living, popular though eccentric, 
writer of England : " England, before long, will hold but a 
small fraction of the English ; — in America, in New Hol- 
land, east and west to the very antipodes, there will be a 
Saxondom covering great spaces of the globe. And now 
what is it that can keep all these together into virtually one 
nation, so that they do not fall out and fight, but live at 
peace, in brotherly intercourse, helping one another ? This 
is justly regarded as the greatest practical problem, — the 
thing all manner of sovereignties and governments are here 
to accomplish ; what is it that wiU accomplish this ? Acts 
of Parliament, administrative prime ministers cannot. 
America is parted from us, so far as Parliament could 
part it. Call it not fantastic, for there is much reality in 
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it; — Here, I say, is an English King whom, no time of 
chance, Parliament or combination of Parliaments, can 
dethrone. This King Shakspeare! does not he shine in 
crowned sovereignty over us all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet 
strongest of rallying signs ; indestructibk ; really more 
:raliial;de, in that poii^ of view, thsui any other means 
ap|diance whatsoever ? We can fancy him as radiant aloft 
over all the nations of Englishmen, a thousand years hence. 
From Paramatta, from New York, wheresoever, under what 
sort of Parish CJonstable soever, English men and women 
are, they will say to one another : ' Yes, this Slmkspeare is 
ours ; we produced him ; we speak and think by him ; we 
are of one blood and kind with him.' " Or to come home to 
ourselves ; what American would consent to surrender the 
citizenship of Edwards, or Irving, or Prescott, and Uot out the 
record of thek American birth ? Their genius, their studies, 
their honors are a part of our national treasures. They enter 
our dwellings; are the companions of the fireside; are 
cherished with pride by every American heart ; they nour* 
ish the sympathies which bind us, as a people, together. 

A yet more important source of common sympaliiy, a 
stronger bond of union, and, of course, a more fruitful source 
of nationality, is found in the system of public education. 

The Prussian system of education is the most perfect now 
known. But a prominent object, avowedly kept in view by 
Hardenburg, the Minister of Instruction, to whom it is in- 
debted for its perfection, was to awaken a national spirit 
This system has been denominated, by some one, " a won- 
derful machine of state-craft," so great is its influence in wed- 
ding the subject of it to whatever is national But in our 
system of free schools there is a source or element of power, 
which the Prussian has not, nor any other : it not only 
emanates from the people, but it is managed by the people. 
Neither Grovernment, nor church, opens school-houses, pro- 
vides teachers, and bids parents send their children. What 
we do is, indeed, under the sanction and authority of Gov- 
ernment ; but the will of the Government is our will, and 
tiiat will we execute ourselves. We choose our comriiittees, 
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our agents, and every man feels that he has not only an in- 
terest, but a voice in the management of this vast engine of 
free, popular education. Kossuth, in his speech at the " Edi- 
torial Banquet," in New York, pronounced our system of 
popular education to be, in his view, our proudest monu- 
ment. With his words would we rebuke those less worthy 
exiles who have come to us, not as visitors, but to seek an 
asylum in our institutions, who, with ready grasp, seize 
whatever privilege these institutions, with open heart and 
hand, afford them, and then, with unblushing impudence, as- 
sail that which has ever been their distinguishing feature, m 
system of free education for the whole peojde. But we can 
aknost forgive the bigotry and meanness of this simulta- 
neous assault which Romanism, or rather its hierarchy, 
has made upon our free schools, when we contemplate the 
spirit with which the outrage has been inet and rebuked ; 
developing, as it did, how sensitive is the American heart to 
any encroachment on the right of the people, and with what 
resistiess force the masses will throw off the power, however 
fcxrmidable or insinuating, that shall dare to lay hands on 
privileges and institutions which have been cherished, from 
the first, as a national birth-right. But to return : what a 
nursCTy of deep-toned national spirit is found in this system 
of popular education ! A feeling of common interest and 
sympathy is engendered in the subjects of a common disci- 
pline ; and, in our free schools, a large proportion of our peo- 
ple receive their education. The sons of rich and poor, here, 
meet on the same level ; no distinction is known, in studies 
or in rank, except what merit creates ; and the child of the 
poorest inhabitant may bear away the palm. 

The same tendency to a national spirit is equally seen in 
our higher seminaries of learning. In them also, rich and 
pocMT, high and low, if such a distinction be known aanong 
us, meet together. No aristocracy will be, or can be, tolerated 
within their precincts ; and the distinctions, if any, are won 
most frequently by those whose only inheritance is talent 
and worth. Here, as in the common school, all pursue the 
^me studies, anticipate the same destinies ; and in all this 
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we perceive the nurture of a true brotherhood, a deep sym- 
pathy for one another, which shall survive the influence of 
time and separation ; and of true nationality also, in the 
warm attachment which is enkindled for that political sys- 
tem which so bountifully and impartially provides for the 
greatest wants of its children. 

Let us remark, here, how senseless is the cry, occasionally 
heard, against our higher institutions of learning. There are 
those who must and will obtain the highest education. The 
wants of the country, of every civilized, refined community, 
demand men of high education ; and if our sons cannot ob- 
tain it at home, they will seek it abroad. What would be 
the effect of a policy which should drive our young men of 
hope and promise to foreign lands to educate themselves ? 
It was a favorite project with the Father of his Country to 
establish a national university, and to endow it liberally, in 
order that the youth of the land, under its influence, might 
forget sectional prejudices and imbibe mutual sympathies 
and attachments, and thus be led to cherish a common senti- 
ment of nationality. It is manifestly the dictate of sound 
policy, in its bearing on national feeling, to foster our higher 
as well as our lower institutions. To denounce the former 
is the impulse of a narrow spirit, which, in its professed zeal 
to reduce all to a level, would take the most effectual method 
of quenching the nationality of some thousands of our youth, 
year by year, by sending them to other lands to obtain what 
they are denied at home ; of those, too, whose influence wiU 
ever be most important to our national welfare. 

The Autocrat of Russia showed his keen policy, in fur- 
therance of his design to crush the nationality of Poland, 
by the act of abolishing the Polish university, and so of con- 
trolling the education of that devoted people ; that, if pos- 
sible, no seeds of Polish nationality may germinate under its 
influence. Without this final stroke, his armies, his for- 
tresses, his telegraphs, by night as weU as by day, would be 
ineffectual. Let it be observed, his aim was not, to prohibit 
education of Polish youth ; but education at home ; edu- 
cation of Polish youih together. They may be educated, if 
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they desire it ; but it must be abroad, and in Russian schools. 
In imitation of this high example, the emperor of Austria 
has decreed that instruction in all the colleges of Hungary 
shall be given in German exclusively. 

It must not be overlooked, that religious influence is, or 
ought to be, prominent in a system of national education. 
" How can religion be divorced from education ? " asks one, 
and he no bigot. An irreverent knowledge is no knowl- 
edge. A knowledge that ends in barren self-worship — com- 
parative indifference or contempt for all God's universe ex- 
cept one insignificant item thereof; — what is it ? " By edu- 
cation we mean, not merely that obtained in schools or col- 
leges ; but that whole system of training, by which the man, 
the citizen, is formed and nurtured. It begins with the cra- 
dle, ends with the grave. Regarded in this broad sense, no 
one can refuse assent to the assertion that, in our system of 
national education, religion is the conservative element Our 
religious institutions are the vital part of our political system. 
Our ministry constitute a main pillar in the state. In some 
countries the church forms, politically, a part of the State. 
It is not so with us ; yet we reassert that the Christian min- 
istry in t^is land, where no intelligent, reflecting, honest man 
ever raises the cry of Church and State, the Christian ministry 
is a main pillar in the State. The Christian minister did as 
much as the civilian, or the soldier, to prepare the way for 
the American revolution, and to sustain the spirit of the revo- 
lution. If Christian ministers had not preached and prayed, 
there might have been no revolution as yet ; or, had it broken 
out, it might have been crushed. The deep, dauntless, un- 
compromising, trustful, hopeful, religious spirit of our fathers, 
who revered, and whose love gathered* around, their minis- 
ters, imparted to the revolution its most striking characteris- 
tic — a calm, resolute, indomitable spirit, which rose above 
disaster and defeat, ever hoping against hope, because it 
trusted in that God of the Pilgrims, who had " brought out a 
vine from a distant land, and cast out the heathen, and 
planted it, and caused it to take deep root ; and the hills 
were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
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were like the goodly cedars." And now, though the pastor 
may not defile himself with the partisan warfare of politics, 
his ministrations are indispensable to the permanency of our 
institutions. 

To return to our point: the religious element elevates 
and purifies the sentiment of nationality, just in proportion 
as it exalts and purifies the man himself. Again, it quick- 
ens this sentiment and imparts to it life, just in proportion 
as it warms into life and strengthens the social nature of man. 
Whatever imparts healthful vigor to the sensibilities and 
stirs the fountains of feeling within us, makes better neigh- 
bors and citizens. A heartless man is an indifferent neigh- 
bor and a cold patriot. Religious culture teaches, as its 
second great lesson, to sympathize with others ; which is the 
basis of true public spirit and nationality. 

Again, we may consider the influence of religious institu- 
tions on men in their associated character. They present a 
centre, around which cluster the strongest sympathies of our 
being. Men can assemble under no circumstances better ad- 
apted to nourish the feeling of a common interest than 
those offered by the various occasions of religious instruction 
and worship. Of every age and condition, however sun- 
dered elsewhere by the different and often opposing interests 
in life, they here find a common object, a common cause, 
infinitely transcending in importance the most weighty con- 
cerns which elsewhere occupy the attention ; that which is 
the safest foundation of individual and public prosperity. 
Together they seek the same great blessing for themselves 
and their country ; together they receive the same great les- 
sons of duty, share in the same consolations, are urged to 
the same faith, and invited to partake of the same hopes, 
the same peace, the same joy. What bond so strong to bind 
a people together ? This, alone, has sustained the nationality 
of the Jews, through ages of scorn and opjwression. The 
power of this principle of union has been seen wherever the 
religious rights of a people have been assailed. Their re- 
ligious faith and institutions have bound the Scotch to each 
other, and to their native hills, with bands of iron. So it was 
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with our pilgrim fathers : civil oppression could not sunder 
them, united as they were by a common religious faith. They 
preferred to exile themselves to a wilderness, beyond the 
waste of waters, rather than to surrender rights dearer than 
life. And now, among the scenes which ever come up amid 
the cherished recollections of the New Englander, in his dis- 
tant home and wanderings, is the congregation with which his 
parents and himself, in his childhood and youth, worshipped, 
A peculiar principle, an essential feature of our religious in- 
stitutions, the voluntary principle as it is termed, has tended, 
unquestionably, to foster the spirit of nationality ; under the 
influence of this principle, every good citizen feels, that he 
has a personal concern in cherishing and sustaining those 
sacred institutions which, established by God on the earth, 
his providence has committed, in this land beyond any other, 
to the free-will ofiering of the people. He recognizes, here, 
a divine right, not for others to lord it over his conscience, 
but which, without interfering in the least with the great prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, demands of him due rever- 
ence for the ordinances of divine appointment, and that 
personal effort for their maintenance, which divine Providence 
enables him to render. 

Another most powerful bond of union, and most copious 
fountain of nationality, is the government, the constitution, 
and laws of the land : with us, beyond all other people, 
peculiarly pervasive and energetic ; for, witii us, every citizen 
is a part of the government, every one feels that he has a per- 
sonal agency in the affairs of State. He is not a passive re- 
cipient of blessings from the constitution and laws ; he. has 
something to bestow, in return. 

One main result of every wise government is, to promote 
a harmony of sentiment and opinion, or common sympathies ; 
and this is but another expression for nationality, itself the 
basis of political union. The political institutions are the 
fixed point around which centre the interests and sympa- 
thies of the people. There must be some fountain of su- 
preme authority, something fixed and held sacred in the 
institutions of the State, which shall attract the allegiance 
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of the community, or there cannot exist true national feeling. 
It matters not, what the political constitution may be, whether 
monarchical or republican, ; if it be well established, and 
wisely administered, it will beget national sympathy in its 
behalf, and be a strong bond of union. Let any one reflect 
how the interests of every individual citizen, among ourselves, 
is affected by the statutes and ordinances of our government. 
When we buy and sell, whatever be our occupation, our in- 
terests are protected by the government under which we live. 
A statute of government may quicken the energies of the 
manufacturing corporation in which we are concerned, or 
paralyze and crush them ; it may send our ships to whiten, 
with their sails, distant seas, or dismantle them and leave 
them to rot at our wharves. 

But there is one thought of great importance, which is 
naturally suggested, and that is, that the principle of alle- 
giance to the supreme authority of the land, essential to the 
permanency of our institutions, is also essential to the exist- 
ence of a spirit of true nationality. It follows, then (what is 
not much thought of, in our day certainly), that a sacred 
regard, a profound reverence for public law, is an important 
element of nationality. Public law is the most solemn act 
of national sovereignty ; national sovereignty thus utters its 
voice. It is only thus, that it ensures public order, and, of 
course, public welfare. It thus protects the citizen in his 
rights, encourages industry, fosters talent and enterprise, re- 
presses crime, compels individual interest to yield to the pub- 
lic good, and thus cherishes mutual sympathy and a feeling 
of common interest. To bow, therefore, with reverence, 
when the sovereignty of the nation lifts up its voice in pub- 
lic law, unless it conflicts with the law and will of Gody is the 
dictate of a true national spirit ; just as a sacred regard to 
the parental will, is the impulse of a truly filial spirit. He, 
then, who violates, or endeavors to paralyze the energy of, the 
laws of the land, or to annul legislative acts, or to evade their 
authority, or to secure his own ends or the ends of those with 
whom he acts, by means and measures which contravene the 
statutes or constitutional principles of the government, is no 
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patriot. He may be an artful and successful demagogue, a 
good partisan, but he is no patriot. He may not be aware 
of it ; but, in pursuing a course which necessarily tends to 
dishonor the national sovereignty and thus to weaken the 
sentiment of a high-tpned nationality, he is a traitor to the 
vital interests of his country, and to his highest obligations 
as a citizen. He sets up his own will against the public will, 
his own interests against what the supreme authority of the 
land has pronounced to be the public interest ; and what is 
this, but opposing the dictates of a pure nationality? Sup- 
pose every individual should do so, what would our nation- 
ality, our noisiest patriotism, be worth ? 

But unjust laws and statutes may be enacted ; and shall 
not the people expose their injustice and resist their execu- 
tion? Must the people be dumb, — sit in mute reverence 
when their rights are assailed ? Certainly they may expose 
the injustice of such acts and use the proper means to 
rescind them ; but they may not resist them until all 
methods to rescind them have been faithfully tried and 
failed. The public voice is not unheard or disregarded in 
our legislative halls, and we always have a remedy short of 
revolt or treason. Better suffer injustice for a short year, or 
for years, than set the example of rebellion. One act of 
rebellion may, if unrebuked, it will, do us, as a people, more 
harm than years of unjust legislation. We repeat it, we 
have a remedy, and that should be first and faithfully tried. 
Disobedience and revolution is the last resort. Our fathers 
tried the virtue of years of forbearance, — of remonstrance 
repeated again and again, which had to be borne over the 
wide Atlantic up to a distant throne, before they took the 
last terrible resort of revolution. This forbearance was not 
policy with them. No one will dare to call it weakness. It 
was principle, springing from sacred regard to the govern- 
ment under which they lived. 

The appeal, so often heard, to the Constitution, has a 
meaning. To revere the Constitution is a dictate of true 
nationality. When men have come to trample that sacred 
palladium under foot, our nationality has lost its centre of 
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attraction. It has no object on which to fasten. Men must 
obey the supreme authority, or how can they respect it ? 
How can they administer it in this land, particularly, where 
every citizen maybe called to administer public law? There 
can be no freedom without law ; none, surely, where law is 
not obeyed. We quote, again, the words of a popular 
writer : " Whoso cannot obey, cannot be free; still less, bear 
rule. He that is the inferior of nothing, can be the superior 
of nothing, — the equal of nothing." And again : " Obe- 
dience, little as many may consider that side of the matter, 
is the primary duty of man. It is not a light matter when 
the just man sees himself in the tragical condition of a 
stirrer up of strife. Rebel, without due, and most due cause, 
is the ugliest of words. The first rebel was Satan." Just 
and noble sentiments for this day! — when men too often 
show an impatience of authority, human or divine, and cry 
for liberty, when, in fact, they mean unbridled license; when, 
in the city, organized mobs set law and order at defiance ; 
and, in the country, under the disguise of lawless savages, 
they trample on vested rights older than our existence as a 
nation, and as sacred as any established by human govern- 
ments ; when, even, 1;he supremacy of the Constitution of 
State and nation is made to yield to the will of a numeri- 
cal majority.^ 

1 The ancient philosophers rebuked what they termed the iucoKcurla, the licen- 
tiousness of the ancient democracies. The following passage is from a note 
appended to Dr. Arnold's Sixth Lecture on Modern History, by Professor Reed • 
" Aristotle describes in various passages the kinds of democracy in which the 
iucoKcurla prevails ; when, for instance, the multitude has the mastery over the 
laws, and the equality is by numbers, and not by worth ; and justice is made to 
mean whatever the majority please ; — whenever the supremacy of the constitu- 
tion is made to yield to mere votes or decrees, which is brought about by the 
demagogue who corrupts the popular government, as the flatterer spoils a king j 
the supremacy of the multitude over the law being encouraged for seliish purpo- 
ses by the demagogue, who makes everything a subject of direct appeal to the 
people, whose opinion at the same time he can fashion or control. This is that 
absence of law which destroys a polity. Aristotle shows, moreover, that when 
a popular government becomes extravagantly democratic, intractable licentious- 
ness will surely engender tyranny. This aKoKouria^ the vice of the ancient repub- 
lics, appears then to have been the undisciplined, ungovernable condition of de- 
liberate and habitual lawlessness^ by which is meant that state of things, where 
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"We have thus adverted to the most important sources of 
national spirit, historical reminiscences, national literature, 
the system of public education, embracing religious insti- 
tutions, and the political constitution and laws of the land,^ 
So far as one fails to cherish these sources of national 
character and welfare, so far does he fall short of the stand- 
ard of true patriotism. He, who proclaims himself a no- 
government man, or, who would disarm laws of their sanc- 
tions, and justice of its power, and would bring into con- 
tempt the administrators of public law; he, who derides 
religion and its institutions, who scorns education, or, in his 
zeal for the instruction of the mass, would pull down our 
higher seminaries of instruction ; we may add, he who, in 
a narrow, selfish spirit is ready, at any opposition to his 
favorite views of policy or of certain peculiar institutions, 
to sit down, in a petulant humor, and count the cost of na- 
tional disunion or dismemberment, is not a patriot! He 
might make a cosmopolite, and enroll himself under the 
banner of some " orator of the human race " ! but he lacks 
one or more of the elements of pure, high-toned nationality, 
and, so far, lacks that which constitutes the character of a 
good citizen. 

It is well for the citizens of the Republic to be reminded 
of what nourishes this sentiment. We are taught thus, 

men make a law of their own passions, impatient of authority, human or divine ; 
what Milton calls the * Senseless mood that bawls for freedom,' but meaning 
* license when they cry liberty.* The doctrine of the Stagyrite is none the worse 
for being old." 

1 Kossuth, in a speech delivered in New York, in a passage in which he referred 
to the sources of nationality, thus indicated, substantially, the points which have 
been suggested in this article, which was written for a different object several 
years ago : 

It is not language only which makes a nation. Community of interests, 
community of history, communities of rights and duties, but chiefly community 
of institutions among a people bound together by its daily intercourse in the 
towns, the centres of their home commerce and home industry, the very mountain 
ranges and system of rivers and streams, the soil, the dust of which is mingled 
with the ashes of those ancestors who bled on the same field, for the same inter- 
est, — the common inheritance of glory and of woe, the community of laws, tie 
of institutions, tie of common freedom or common oppression \ — all this enters 
into the definition of a nation." 
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what are the foundations of national welfare, and what are 
the great interests, whichy as good citizens, we ought to 
encourage and support. An intelligent, elevated national 
feeling is essential to the permanency of any political 
system. Such a spirit is quick to perceive whatever threat- 
ens evil, or promises good, to the State. It is jealous of 
national honor. Whatever tarnishes that, it feels, as its 
possessor would a stain on private character. It is ready 
to yield whenever private interest interferes with the public 
welfare. It takes broad views. It shakes off the trammels 
which hamper the man of mere party zeal, or the bigot of 
sectional prejudice. It rebukes unprincipled ambition, and 
mad lust for place and power. At the ballot-box, in the 
legislative hall, in official station, its ends and aims are pure 
and elevated, and the important trusts committed to it ful- 
filled for the general good. 

On the monument erected in honor of Commodore De- 
catur are inscribed these words : " A man who always main- 
tained the cause of his country, right or wrong." Many 
imagine, that a true nationality requires this of every patriot. 
" England against the world," was once pronounced to be 
a motto suitable for the guidance of every Englishman. It 
is as good for the Frenchman, and the Russian, and the 
Austrian. Where were justice among nations, if this be- 
comes national justice? It is much as if an individual 
should resolve, beforehand, never to acknowledge himself in 
the wrong. For nations, as for individuals, there is a right 
and a wrong. We cannot see how association, or commu- 
nity, makes wrong to become right ; or how the vote of a 
majority can change black into white ; and we must think 
that the nation, like the individual, that contemns justice, 
will, sooner or later, reap the recompense of injustice. The 
nationality of which we have spoken, does not, necessarily, 
imply a love of ourselves, as a people, to the exclusion of 
due regard for other nations and people. True patriotism 
does not imply jealousy or contempt towards foreigners. A 
Chinese or a Japanese patriotism is fit only for semi- 
barbarians. It is a selfish, sordid passion, unworthy of 
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civilized man. No country which fosters such a spirit can 
attain the highest respectability or prosperity. The purest 
spirit of nationality is entirely compatible with a generous 
regard for the rights and welfare of other nations ; just as, 
in the individual, the purest and most devoted love of one's 
own may co-exist with the most elevated and diffusive 
spirit of love for the race. 

The Christian religion has modified essentially the laws 
which regulate international intercourse. The selfish, over- 
bearing, all-grasping spirit of conquest and dominion, which 
in former ages has desolated and oppressed the world, the 
Gospel utterly condemns. But while it requires us to love 
our fellow men, it is as far firom quenching peculiar love 
for our own land and institutions, as peculiar love for 
our kindred. 

As was remarked in the beginning of our discussion, true 
nationality is an instinct of our being. Our Creator de- 
signed that we should exercise and cherish it We add, in 
conclusion, that there is a manifest tendency to ideas of 
unity in the human mind for higher ends than will be de- 
veloped, probably, in the present state of our being. The 
family is one throughout its generations. The honor or dis" 
tinction of an ancestor we feel to be a portion of our in- 
heritance. So is it with the nation. That is one. We 
perceive this sense of oneness in our quick sensibility to 
national glory or disgrace. Why should a national victory 
or defeat cause us to exult, or fill us with mortification, when 
we had no personal share in either ? Why cherish pride in 
our eminent citizens, or feel humiliation if a fellow country- 
man, in conspicuous station, has exposed to the world his 
inefficiency, or want of skill, or character ? Their wisdom 
or their folly is not our wisdom or folly. Why exult or be 
humbled ? Because, whether we will or not, we have with- 
in us a feeling of unity with all associated with us under 
the same institutions or laws. All are part of one great 
whole. It is not a mere fancy, a mere prejudice ; it is 
ordered so by our Creator ; and, when we urge to the culti- 
vation of national feeling, we but carry out His designs. 
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All are interested in whatever affects national character and 
welfare ; and this is the important point to which we con- 
ceive an enlightened, true-hearted spirit of nationaKty tends. 
The honor of the nation is reflected back on ourselves; 
the shadow of her disgrace faUs upon ourselves, likewise. 
It is, then, a duty to cultivate a spirit of true nationality for 
the general good ; for our own good. Every citizen should 
cherish the feeling that his interests, as a member of the 
poKtical system, are identified with the interests of the whole. 
Still, let him not forget that his individual responsibility is 
not, cannot be, merged in the general responsibility. If the 
nation violates justice and equity, a part of the sin lies at 
our door ; if we ourselves trample law and good morals 
under foot, our country suffers for our folly and our sin. 



ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

L Tullooh's Prize Essay.* 

" Mr. Burnett, a merchant in Aberdeen, whose ch£u*acter appears to 
have been marked by a rare degree of Christian sensibility and benevo- 
lence, mnong other acts of liberality, bequeathed certain sums, to be ex- 
pended at intervals of forty years, in the shape of two Premiums, inviting 
to the discussion of the evidences of religious truth, and especiaUy to the 
consideration and confirmation of the attributes o£ Divine Wisdom and 
Goodness." Pre&ce, p. vii. 

On a previous occasion, " the first of the Preniiums was awarded to the 
late Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, and the second, to the Rev. John Bird 
Sumner, Fellow of Eton College, and now Archbishop of Canterbury. 

On this occasion, the First Premium of £1,800 has been adjudged to 

1 Theism : the Witness of Reason and Nature to an All-wise and Beneficent 
Creator. By the Rev. John TuUoch, D. D., Principal and Primaiius Professor 
of Theology, St. Mary's College, St. Andrews. New York : Robert Carter and 
Brothers. 1855. 12mo. pp. 431. 
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llie Key. B. A. Hiompsoii, M. A., Lincolnsliire ; and the second, of £600, 
to the present writer ; — ^the judges having been Mr. Isaac Taylor, Mr. 
Henry Rogers, and the Rev. Baden Powell/* Prefece, p. viii. 

This volume gives evidence of independent thought and extensive inves- 
t^ation. It is divided into four Sections ; the first treats of the Principles 

inductive Evidence ; " the second, of " Illustrative (Inductive) Evi- 
dence;" the third, of Moral Inductive Evidence;*' and the fourth, of 
"Difficulties regarding the Divine Wisdom and Goodness.** Perhs^s it 
would be a valid criticism to say of the second Section, that it is too con- 
densed ; the vast amount of material collected in it, fsdls to make its due 
impression. The mere intimations which it gives, ought to be expanded 
in order to exert their needed influence. The chief interest of the volume 
lies in the first, third, and fourth Sections. To all the statements in these 
Secti(ms, we are unable to subscribe. To many of them we yield our full 
assent As a whole, the Sections are peculiarly interesting, not only in the 
mental power, and fine moral feeHng which they develop, but also in the 
evidence which they afibrd of the philosophical spirit cherished by the re- 
ligious writers of Great Britain. We learn from this volume the theological 
tendency of such men as John TuUoch, Isaac Taylor, Henry Rogers, and 
Baden Powell. It id not the tendency which begins to develop itself among 
certsun writers in our own land, to an obscure compound of mediaeval schd- 
asticism with modem Hegelianism ; but it is a tendency to a system sanc^ 
tioned by common sense, a sound conscience, and the inspired word. We 
think that, in s(»ne respects, the direction of these writers is not exactly 
what it should be, but in all respects it merits our careful observation. 

The second chapter of Dr. Tulloch*s first Section is devoted to the doc- 
trine of causation. He rejects the idea that causation is mere antecedence. 
He affirms that a cause must be an agent, a mental agent, a rational and 
free mental agent The idea of causation, he i^irms, resolves " itself into 
that of the operation of a rational wi^ or mind in nature,** p. 47. A cause 
has "its primitive type in the Ego, ^e living root of our being,** and is 
** specially represented in that which constitutes the highest expression of 
our being, Free Will,*' p. 43. The chief argument adduced for this state- 
ment, is the fact that, so far fi>rth as we have any direct knowledge of caus- 
ation, of power, it consists in mind, in firee will. " Causation, therefore! 
implies power. What we mean by a cause is something quite diflferent from 
a mere antecedent, however we may define the conditions of its relation 
to the consequent. It is peculiariy an Agent. 

" But in order to see this more fully, it will be necessary to consider 
whence we have the idea of power, which we have seen to constitute the 
main element of causation. That this idea is not derived from without, 
that it does not come through any phase of sensational experience, is al- 
ready clear in the fact admitted on all hands, that we only perceive acces- 
sion, that we are only conversant, through the senses, with the two terms 
of a sequence. But if not from without, it must be from within ; we must 
have the idea of power ^ven us in our own mental experience. This we 
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hold to be the fact ; and recent psychological analysis has pretty sufficientl7 
expkdned the more special origin of this prime intellectual element It 
flows from the depths of our self-consciousness ; or, more truly speaking, it 
is nothing else than the ideal projection of our self-consciousness. With 
the first dawn of nund we apprehend ourselves as distinct from the objec- 
tive phenomena surrounding us ; the Ego emerjges, face to face, with the 
non-Ego. And in this sprin^ng forth of self, so far back in the mental 
history as to elude all trace, is primarily given the idea of power. 

" What is commonly called the Will, therefore, is, according to this view, 
the ultimate source or fountain of the notion of causation. We apprehend 
ourselves as agents, and in this apprehension we have already, in the fullest 
sense, the idea of cause. Had we not this apprehension, it seems impossi- 
ble that we could have ever risen above sequence, as the obvious fact given 
us in outward observation. With this apprehension lying at the very root 
of our being, and constituting it essentially, it is equally impossible that we 
can hold by that fact as furnishing' the exhaustive conception of the Uni- 
verse. According to the radical and imperative character of our mental 
constitution, we must recognize a deeper life than mere sequence, however 
grand and orderly, in the phenomena of nature ; and this deeper life is just 
what we mean by a cause. Not sequency, therefore, but agency, or, in 
other words, efficiency, is the attribute commensurate with our notion of 
causation. 

The question before us then really passes into the old one as to the 
origin of our knowledge. Let it only be admitted that our knowledge is 
the product of a spiritual as well as a material factor, and then it is quite 
beside the question to argue that because cause, according to our interpre- 
tation of it, is not ^ven in external nature, the notion of it is not a valid 
and real portion of human knowledge ; on the very c6ntrary, it becomes, in 
such a case, only an obvious and expected conclusion that we should find more 
in outward phenomena than they, so to speak, contain. The subjective 
brings its element of knowledge as well as the objective ; and it is not 
merely what we apprehend by the senses, but what, through the whole 
mentsd life awakened in us by the original contact of subject and object, 
spirit and matter, we intuitively know or believe to be the truth — ^that we 
must hold as the truth. The only available argument agmnst this position, 
save on a basis of pure materialism, would be to dispute the reality of any 
such primitive mental experience as we have asserted, the fact of thj^ 
consciousness of agency, which we have assumed as indisputable." pp. 
85-87. 

Coincidentiy with this principle, Dr. Tulloch defines Providence, or the 
course of nature, to be nothing else than a continued forth-putting of 
ori^nally creative energy,** p. 92 ; and says that a law of nature, " instead 
of explaining the phenomena which seem to issue from it, is merely the 
general condition in which these phenomena express themselves, and apart 
from which it has no existence. Instead of the law explaining the phenom- 
ena, therefore, it might be more truly said that the phenomena exphun the 
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law, just as a sum m i»i<^etic giTes the imswer, ratlier than the answer 
the siun. The trae redities are the separate parts. The law is only 
the sunmmry expression hy which we hold these &€t8 before our mind." 
p. 76. . • 

The tenth chapter of Dr. Tulloch's second Section, introduces the subject 
of sensation, and this suggests the topic of Divine Goodness. The phe- 
nomena of sensation, it is said, " possess a special interest for the Theist. 
Their peculiar significance consists, not in the fact that in them also we see 
wisdom, but that in them, for the first time, we perceive goodness. In this 
new reality of creation we have a new testimony to the Creator. "With the 
dawn of sense, we have the kindling the light of love around the great 
First Cause. We bdiold no longer a merely exquisite mechanism, nor 
even- the elaborately beautiful action of unconscious life, but the yet higher 
and richer workings of sentient being. In these workings there merges 
for the first time the fisu^t of enjoyment, and this fact in nature it is which 
alone enaldes us inductively to find goodness in God. Apart from this fact, 
Paley has ssud, with his wonted brief simplicity, *• the attribute has no ob- 
ject, the term has no meaning.' It is only the presence of a sentient sub- 
ject in orgsmism, which enables us to pronounce that the tendency of its de- 
sign is beneficial. It is only its relation to consciousness which makes any- 
thing good evil," p. 221. According to Dr. Tulloch, then, the capability 
of happiness is the first object which calls into our view an exercise of the 
divine goodness. As a' moral attribute. Dr. Tulloch regards this divine 
goodness as completing itself in the divine righteousness. In a subse- 
quent part of the volume, while considering the phenomena of conscience^ 
he says : But the divine goodness, to which conscience testifies, is at the 
same time divine Righteousness. This is a forther very significant and 
wholly peculiar element of theistic evidence disclosed in conscience. 
The Supreme Good interprets itself here as the Supreme Right. This idea 
of Right is one which, hitherto, we could not possibly have encountered ; 
for it only finds an application in the region of free moral life, where it 
emerges correlatively with duty. It is the idea in which alone duty finds 
its complement, and so becomes the sacred bond which holds our moral 
being in harmony. The element or attribute of righteousness is one, there- 
fore, which a comprehensive natural theology must ever recognize in the 
Divine Being. The broad and earnest mind of Dr. Cludmers did, perhaps, 
especial service in making this clear and prominent. And it has since be- 
come more and more a matter of conviction, that Theism is not only bound 
to take up this element, but that it furnishes, to some extent, the key to the 
profi^und mysteries which lie around the special attribute of divine goodness. 
For in order to perceive a benevolent meaning in much that would other- 
wise seem opposed to benevolence, we have only to see that goodness com- 
pletes itself in righteousness, and can neves validly come short of it. The 
conception of goodness becomes thus not only exalted, but discriminated. 
Whereas, in the lower regions of sentient and intellectual life, the former 
attribute is apparent merely as a disposition to bestow happiness ; here, in 
Vol. XIII No. 49. 18 
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tiie light of the fturther conception into which it rises, it appears before us 
as something which may, in the highest sense, assert itself, not certainly ir- 
respective of happiness, yet apart from its immediate bestowal — ^yea, even 
in the bestowal of partial and temporary unhappiness. For, as the good is 
at the same time ever the right, as love only snstsdns itself in holiness, so 
it becomes conceivable that, where the right has been invaded, and the 
holy desecrated, goodness may express itself more distinctively in suffering 
or punishment," pp. 316,-318. 

la a still subsequent chapter, while considering the phenomena of sin, 
our author asserts : In the law of conscience we found that good inters 
prets itself as the right. The moral good which commands us in conscience 
is righteousness. The one idea only sustains itself in the other, and finds 
its complement in it. The attribute of Divine goodness becomes, according- 
ly, in relation to moral life, also Divine righteousness. The two concep- 
tions are essentially inseparable. If we regard sin, then, in this higher 
theistic light, we will at once see that suffering is its necessary mark of 
pumshment. Asserting itself in opposition to the law of conscience, it 
thereby directly opposes itself to the righteous will of God, of which that 
law is the expression, and so provokes His punishment Existing only as a 
rebellious infraction of Divine will, it necessarily calls forth the Divine 
wrath. In its very character, wherever it occurs in the universe of God, 
sin accordingly is, and must be, marked by His displeasure. It must bear 
the brand of suffering. It must have its doom written on it. And in this 
point of view, so far is suffering from constituting a valid objection to the 
Divine goodness, that it is truly a manifestation of that goodness. Bightly 
viewed, the Divine punishment of sin is merely another side of the Divine 
goodness. For inasmuch as goodness only completes itself in righteousness, 
were sin or unrighteousness not visited with punitive suffering, the Divine 
goodness could not be the reality which conscience demands. It might re- 
main a vague and beautiful dream of the imagination ; but a goodness 
which in any respect came short of righteousness would, in the very nature 
of the case, prove a vanishing shadow — a mere fiction, on which the heart 
could never rest Let the one idea be lost sight of, and the other will al- 
together fail to legitimatize itself, or keep its ground. A goodness which 
does not rest on justice, and embrace it, would, in the highest meaning of 
the attribute, be no goodness — our own moral conscience being judge — and 
would leave, therefore, no real foundation for that happiness in whose be- 
half it is sometimes emptied of this essential element In all this view, 
therefore, the Divine goodness is seen not only to be consistent with, but 
to be expressly called forth in, human suffering as the punishment of sin," 
pp. 883, 384. The reader will notice the partial coincidence between these 
views of Dr. TuUoch, and the course of thought pursued in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. x. pp. 705-738. 

No Treatise on Natural Theology can be complete, which does not grap- 
ple with the problem of the existence of sin. Dr. Tulloch expressly rejects 
the dogma, that sin is necessary on the part of the sinner. " For sin being 
necessary, it is no longer morally blamable. If it spring out of the essential 
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limitations of our being, it is no longer a fault, but only a misfortune,'* p. 
393. Dr. Tulloch also teaches, that in the very fact of trial, there lies the 
possibility of failure— of a sinking below the good, as ifell as a rising to 
bigher measures of it* In the simple fact of moral action, there lies the con- 
tingency of wrong action, and of all that moral imperfection that actually 
exists in the world,** p. 869. "In the mere fact of moral development, evil 
is contingent, and consistently with the nature of that development, could 
not bave been absolutely excluded,'* p. 376. The position that Omnipotence 
cannot prevent sin, we regard as untenable, and unnecessary for the proof 
of the doctrines which our author wishes to establish. He adds : " The 
worst of the social evils from which man has suffered in the past, or still 
suffers, are not in any sense to be regarded as a part of the Divine constitu- 
tion of the world, but really infringements thereof, taking their rise in the 
invasion of that constitution by man's impious selfishness. The misrule, and 
the servile and unhappy bondage of mind and body, of which so many 
are the victims, are felt to arise, not from the Divine appointment, but from 
the direct violation and contempt of it,** pp. 373, 374. 

In agreement with these assertions, several of which, we think, ought to 
have been modified, Dr. Tulloch regards the existence of sin as an inex- 
plicable mystery. "Such," he says, being the true character of sin, it 
must be obvious in its very definition, that we cannot bring it into induc- 
tive relation with the course of our evidence ; or, in other words, that we 
cannot find any argumentative solution of it For how can we intelligibly 
relate that to God, whose very essence consbts in opposition to Him ? How 
can we exphun that which in itself, in its very conception, presents the ut- 
termost contradiction ? In order that anything may be capable of explana- 
tion, it must exhibit some ground of reason ; but here is all unreason. That 
any creature should revolt agidnst its Creator, can only present itself as the 
most awful and unfathomable folly. Sin, therefore, baffles all explanation. 
Every attempt that has been made to throw any light upon it, or to resolve 
it inductively, has ended, in the very nature of the case, in denying it All 
that we can say or know is, that the possibility of mn. lies in the fact of hu- 
man freedom Man being made free to choose good or evil, the choice of 
the latter was possible — ^but further all is darkness ; and if we insist for a 
moment in carrying our logical explanations up into this region, we only 
plunge into deeper and more hopeless darkness. 

<^ But in this very confession of the utter unintelligibUity of sin, is not 
our argument relieved from its difficulty ? We cannot give any theistic 
explanation of it But why ? Because in its very essence, it is anti-theis- 
tic It is in God's creation, but it is there as a blot upon it — ^in direct vio- 
lation of the Divine order which otherwise prevails. In its nature it wholly 
separates itself from Grod, and is, therefore, whatever we may make of it> 
not entitied to reflect injuriously on the Divine character," pp. 386, 387* 
" All that we can know is, that the possibility of sin lies in the fact of per- 
sonality ; in other words, in the fact of human freedom," p. 395. 

These views with regard to the existence of sin, prepare us to expect a 
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very different theory with regard to the nature of hnman responabiliiy 
from that which prevails among many theologians of Scotland and i£ 
America. It is no doubt true," he says, that it is only through special 
Divine agency that the Crospel everywhere makes progress, and that it is 
possible for us to conceive such a forth-putting of this agency as might 
speedily bring the whcde world under its sway ; yet it is no less, and in the 
very nature of the case, true, that this agency everywhere only works in 
cooperation with the free agency of man. It is a persuasive power, elicit- 
ing and strengthening man's spirit, but in no case forcibly overbearing it 
even for its most h<dy purposes. * The whole course of history, as well as 
the express teaching of revelation, prove that God has ever dealt with 
man, not by the strength of an irresistible power crushing all that is contra- 
ry to it, but by the moral strength oi those Divine influences by wHch He 
seeks to draw every inferior will into true harmony with His own perfect 
will. And no doubt this is so, because, eonsistentiy with the blessed per- 
fection of God, it could not be otherwise ; because He is most glorified in 
being served by a world of created beings, i^ are indued with the myste- 
rious power of willing good or evil, and who, through His grace and good- 
ness, have been each one brought into true harmony with Him.' It is not 
difficult to see, indeed, ^t the idea of a forcible and compulsory advance 
of the Gospel is not for a moment tenable even as a supposition. For in 
the very statement of this idea there is already implied the annihilation of 
the moral quality in man, which alone constitutes the Gospel so great a 
blessing to him, or even makes him possibly a subject of it. Unless man 
were truly possessed of a will, the Gospel would lose all meaning, as man 
would lose 1^ distinction frcmi the objects of nature around him. In such 
a case, it has been well said, ' There could be really no true living being in 
the world except God. For to have a will is in truth to live. What are all 
things without this but mere machines, which must do the order of the one 
Will which acts through them ? What are they but m^re shadowy figures of 
being cast forth from the one Being ? If we do not believe that there are 
separate wills, with this awful power of resisting the cme Will, we must 
either make the perfectly good God the direct cause of evil, or we must ad- 
mit a second first cause from whom that evil springs.' 

" Here, therefore, we come back to the final mystery of creation, the fact 
of human freedom. In this fact is contained at once man's glory and the 
possibility of his fearful revolt and shame. It is this alone which at once 
makes him a subject of Divine grace, and enables him to oppose that grace. 
Forcibly to destroy the capability of opposition, would be to destroy the 
very character of his being, and to leave him incapable of good any more 
than of evil. It is the awful peril of freedom, that while man may rise into, 
union with God, and become a partaker of the Divine nature, he may no 
less harden himself against Grod, and fall away from Him into an ever deep- 
er revolt and abandonment of selfishness," pp 418-421. Again he says: 
Most necessitarians mean not only to assert that man's rational activity 
displays itself under the same law of cause and effect as the course of na- 
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tare does, but that there is rei^y nothing more in it than this display. Vo- 
lition goes forth under motive ; motiye, again, is dependent on organization, 
or at least on some external cause ; and this is all. The whole quesdon 
plainly lies in this higher region. What constitutes motive ? What is the 
spring of the order which is universally admitted to obtain among the facts 
of man's spiritual being, no less than among all other facts ? Is that spring 
in nature, and bound to its immutable sequences ? or is it deep in the cen- 
tral being of the man himself, and essentially separated from nature ? The 
materialistic necessitarian holds as his cardinal principle the former of these 
views. He knows nothing beyond the mere series of phenomena which 
collectively'^he may call Mind. Any spiritual unit or soul beneath the 
multiplicity, and therein expressing itself, while yet essentially distinguish- 
ed from it, has no place in his system ; and quite consistentiy so. The theo- 
logical necessitarian of course shrinks from this conclusion, but his lan- 
guage has not unfrequentiy been such as to bear it out. Carrying up with 
an iron hand the phen<Mnenal law of cause and effect into tiie region of 
spiritual life, he may have seemed to gain a temporary triumph over an 
adversary ; but he has done so too often at the risk of total peril to his faith, 
and to the very ground and condition of all religion," pp. 296, 297. 

We are interested in some of the verbal discriminations which Dr. Tul- 
loch makes throughout the present volume. Thus he says : The continua- 
tion of olam, not merely the first movement or flutter of the soul, but the 
prolonged emphasis of the emotion, becomes fear^ apprehension^ inciting to 
escape from danger.** Terror^ which sometimes stands for the generic 
emotion, seems certainly more correctiy regarded as its highest excess, be- 
tokening the comparative feebleness of the subject of it. The danger is so 
imminent and threatening that the mere guardian impulse loses itself in that 
species of convulsive agitation which we specially denominate terror. 
Panic, again, is contagious alarm. The simple emotion has a tendency to 
propagate itself from heart to heart, and as it propagates, it kindles into in- 
tenser forms, till it becomes that general and helpless movement of fear 
which we call panic," p. 263. 

Is Dr. Tulloch correct, however, when he says, on page 266, that Re- 
sentment is the deepened and prolonged form of anger.** la not the reverse 
more exactiy the truth ? Can " indignation, as an individual emotion," be 
defined to be anger restraining itself from a sense of the unworthiness of 
the object exciting it," " a kind of magnanimous anger," p. 266. Or is it 
rather a modification of resentment ? See Bishop Butier^s Sermons, par- 
ticularly the eighth and ninth. 

We cannot say that we coincide with Dr. Tulloch in his views of Pride, 
Vanity, Humility, and Modesty. He says : " Of this class of emotions, 
pride is one of the most distinguishing. In its most general form, it seems 
to be simply self taking the measure of its own ckums alongside those of 
others. It always implies this element of comparison. When the compari- 
son is made with fsdmess, we recognize the propriety of the feeling, as in the 
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common expression, a proper pride. Where, again, the comparison is 
grossly mistaken and over-estimated by self in its own &yor, the feeling as- 
sumes that excessive form, in which it becomes so odious to others, and 
often such a source of misery to its subject Vanity seems again to be the 
simple pampering of self-complacency, self dwelling on its own image till it 
can scarcely find interest or beauty in any other. 

Directly converse to such emotions are those of humility and modesty. 
The former may be defined to be the simple opposite of pride, the retire- 
ment of self from the assertion even of rightM claims which it might pre- 
fer before others. It, too, seems always to involve an element of compari- 
son ; and, in a similar manner to pride, it may so greatly and obviously 
mistake the comparison as to become disagreeably excessive. The only 
case in which it can never do so, is in reference to the Supreme Being, be- 
fore whom the most extreme retirement of self is not only appropriate, but 
demanded. And hence we recognize the primary importance of this emo- 
tion in religion. Modesty is also, may we not say, a species of self-denial, 
self-shrinking from the acknowledgment of claims of which it is yet dimly 
conscious. It is self-repressive, peculiarly ; and yet self does not, as in hu- 
mility, retire out of sight. It is this curious balance of emotion, in which 
self is negatived, and yet, with a vaguely conscious justice, stands forward 
(the internal conflict betraying itself in the suflusion of the face with blush- 
es), which gives to modesty that special charm which aU recognize in it," 
pp. 272, 273. We think that there is no justifiable pride, for pride is al- 
ways an indulged excess of self-esteem ; that a man may be too proud to 
be vain," for vanity always implies an undue choice to secure the good 
opinion of others ; that the virtue of humility is never at variance with a 
rightful esteem of our constitution or character, but is always consistent with 
aU truth ; and that modesty never conflicts with the acknowledgment of all 
the gifls with which Grod has endued us. Our constitution is really so in- 
significant, and our character is really so base, that the utmost humility and 
modesty are exercised in feeling toward ourselves precisely as we ought to 
feel. It is of the highest importance to remember, that aU true humility, 
and all true modesty, are in accordance with Justice, We deserve to be hum- 
ble ; we must be grossly unfaithful to ourselves, if we are not modest. 

n. Brodie's Psychological Inquiries.* 

" There runs a chain throughout the whole system of beings," says 
Bishop Berkley. " In this chain, one link drags another ; the meanest 
things are connected with the highest. The calamity, therefore, is neither 
strange nor much to be complained of, if a low, sensual reader shall, from 

1 Psycholagical Inquiries: In a Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Mutual Relations of the Physical Organization and the Mental Faculties. By 
Benjamin Brodie, Bart. D. C. L., V. P. R. S., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France, etc. Second edition. London : Longman, Brown, Green 
and Longmans. 1855. pp. 275. 18mo. 
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mere love of the animal life, find himself drawn in, surprised, and betrayed 
into, some curiosity concerning the intellectual." The volume of Dr. Bro- 
die gives many beautiful illustriitions of the subserviency of psychological 
science to the science of mind and morals. It is written in the form of dia- 
logues, and in a chaste, easy, flowing style. It contains many just and 
wholesome views of psychological and ethical laws. We can give our read- 
ers no better idea of the volume, than will be suggested by the following 
references to some of its more important instructions. 

Sir Benjamin treats, in a very judicious manner, the theory of Moral or 
Instinctive Insanity, " a state of mind in which they say that there are no 
illusions, nor any affection of the intellect ; but in which there is simply a 
perversion of the moral sentiments ; the individual laboring under an im- 
pulse to perform certain extravagant and outrageous acts, injurious to him- 
self or others, such impulse being irresistible ; so that he is to be held as 
being no more responsible for his conduct than an ordinary lunatic.*' " It 
seems to me," says our author, " that juries have not unfrequently been 
misled by the refinements of medical witnesses, who, having adopted the 
theory of a purely moral insanity, have applied that term to cases to which 
the term insanity ought not to be applied at all. It is true, that the differ- 
ence in the character of individuals may frequently be traced to differ- 
ence in their organizations, and to different conditions as to bodily health ; 
and that therefore one person has more, and another has less, difficulty in 
controlling his temper and regulating his conduct. But we have, all, our 
duties to perform ; and one of the most important of these is, that we should 
strive against whatever evil tendency there may be in us, arising out of our 
phyacal constitution. Even if we admit (which I do not admit, in reality) 
that the impulse which led Oxford [whom the jury acquitted, for his attempt 
to take the life of the Queen, on the ground of moral insanity] to the com- 
mission of his crime, was, at the time irresistible ; still the question remains, 
whether, when the notion of it first haunted him, he might not have kept it 
under his control, and thus prevented himself from passing into that state of 
mind which was beyond his control, afterwards. If I have been rightly in- 
formed, Oxford was, himself, of this opinion ; as he said, when another at- 
tempt had been made to take the life of the Queen, that * if he himself had 
been hanged, this would not have happened.' We have been told of a very 
eminent person, who had acquired the habit of touching every post that he 
met with in his walks, so that at last it seemed to be a part of his nature to 
do so, and that if he found that he had inadvertently passed by a post with- 
out touching it, he would actually retrace his steps for the purpose. I knew 
a gentleman who was accustomed to mutter certain words to himself (and 
they were alwj^ys the same words), even in the midst of company. He died 
at the age of nineiy, and I believe that he had muttered these words for fifty 
or sixty years. These were foolish habits ; but they might have been mis- 
chievous. To correct them, at last, would have been a very arduous under- 
taking. But might not this have been easily done, at the beginning ? And 
if SO) if, instead of touching posts, or uttering unmeaning words, these indi- 
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viduals had been addicted to stealing or stabbing, ongbt they to have been 
considered as absolved from all responsibility ? " pp. 98 — 100. 

On pages 122 — 133, are many interesting observations on the phenomena 
of deaUi. It seems to be the opinion of Dr. Brodie, stated perhaps with too 
little qualification, that men, in their last hours, have ordinarily more of 
mental activity, and less of either physical or spiritual pain, than we are ac- 
customed to suppose. With the exception of certain cases, as those oftetanuSy 
delirium tremens, hydrophobia, and some others, the general rule is said (by 
Ergates, in the dialogue) to be, that " the mere act of dying is seldom, in 
any sense of the word, a very painful process." " Both mental and bodily 
suffering terminate long before the scene is finally closed. Then as to the 
actual fear of death : it seems to me that the Author of our existence, for the 
most part, gives it to us when it is intended that we should live, and takes it 
away when it is intended that we should die. Those who have been long 
tormented by bodily pain, are generally as anxious to die as they ever were 
to live.** " I have, myself, never known but two instances in which, in the 
very act of dying, there were manifest indications of the fear of death.** 

On the phenomena of dreams, many valuable remarks are found on 
pp. 144 — 156. Lord Brougham is inclined to the opinion that " we never 
dream except in the state of transition from being asleep to being awake. 
But I own that this seems to me to be a mistake. First, there is no suffi- 
cient proof of its being so ; and secondly, we have a proof of the contrary, 
in the fact that nothing is more common than for persons to moan, and even 
talk in their sleep, without awaking from it. Even in the case of a dog 
who is sleeping on the rug before the fire, if you watch him, you can 
scarcely doubt that he is sometimes dreaming, though he still remains 
asleep. I should, myself, be more inclined to doubt, whether we ever sleep 
without some degree of dreaming. At any rate, not to dream seems to be 
not the rule but the exception to the rule, for it rarely happens that we 
awake without being sensible of some time having elapsed since we fell 
asleep ; which is, in itself, a proof that the mind has not been wholly unoc- 
cupied. That, in such cases, we have no distinct recollection of our dreams, 
proves nothing. B^ferring, again, to the instance of persons who talk in 
their sleep, we often find that they have not die smallest recollection of their 
having dreamed afterwards.*' 

We often read of surprising discoveries made in a state of sleep. " I 
have heard,** says Crites, in the dialogue before us, " of mathematicians 
who have solved problems, and of others who have composed poetry in their 
sleep. An acquaintance of mine, a solicitor, was perplexed as to the legal 
management of a case which concerned one of his clients. In a dream he 
imagined a method of proceeding which had not occurred to him when he 
was awake, and which he afterwards adopted with success.** To this, it is 
very judiciously replied : " Further, I suspect that, in many of the stories of 
wonderful discoveries made in dreams, there is much of either mistake or 
exaggeration ; and that, if they could have been written down at the time, 
they would be found to be worth little or nothing. Knowing how imagina- 
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tiye a person Coleridge at all timte was, I may, I bqpe, be excused f(»r say^ 
ingthat it is more easy to believe that he imagined himself to have composed 
his poem of Kuhla Khan in his sleep, than that he did so in reality. I may 
here refer to the experience of a distinguished physiologist on this subject* 
Sometimes/' says Midler, we reason more or less accurately in our dreams. 
We reflect on problems,'and rejoice in their solution. But, on awaking from 
such dreams, the seeming reasoning is found to be no reasoning at all ; and 
the solution, over which we had rejoiced, to be mere nonsense. Sometimes 
we dream Umt another proposes an enigma, that we cannot solve, and that 
others are equally incapable of doing so, but that the person who proposed 
it, himself gives die explanati6n. We are astonished at the s(dution, which 
we had so long endeavored to find. If we do not inmiediately awake, and 
afterwards reflect on this proposition of an enigma in our dream, and on its 
apparent solution, we think it wonderful; but if we awake immediately af*- 
ter the dream, and are able to compare the answer with the question, we 
find XkaX it was mere nonsense. I have, at least several times, observed this 
in my own case.** 

Dr. Brodie*s treatment of phrenology is scientific and decisive. It is 
found on jq). 226 — 249. Several interesting facts are here detailed. When 
Dr. Gall visited Sir Francis Chantrey*s studio^ he pronounced the head of 
Sir Walter Scott (who had not the smallest turn for mathematics) to be 
that a great mathematician ; that of Troughton, the mathematical instru-* 
ment maker, to be the head of a poet.** If ever there was a race of 
thoroughly remorseless murderers in the world, such were the Thugs of In-» 
dia. Generation after generation, they were bom and bred to murders^ 
They looked to murder as the source not only of profit, but of honor. Drt 
Spry sent the skuUs of seven of these demons, who had been hanged at Sau- 
ger, to some phrenological friends in Scotland. To their surprise, destmc- 
tiveness was not a predominant organ in any one of them. But the anom- 
aly was soon explained : the Thugs, it was said, had no abstract love of mur* 
der, but murdered for the sake dT robbery.** Some very stupid persons^ 
within my own knowledge, have had very large heads. On the o^er hand, 
if we may trust to the authority of tl^ bust of Newton, in the apartment of 
the Boyal Society, the head of that mighty genius was below the average 
size ; and Moore describes the head of Byron as liaving been unusually 
small, with a narrow forehead ; the &ct being confirmed by an anecdote, re- 
lated by colonel Napier, of a party of fourteen persons having tried to put 
on his hat, and having found that it was too smaJl to fit any one of them.** 
A large development of the organ of destructiveness, in the head of Hare 
the murderer, explained how it was that he was led to murder sixteen hu- 
man beings, that he might sell their bodies. But, in the head of another 
person, who never committed a murder, it is suflicient to find that it exists 
in combination with a disposition to satire, or to deface mile-stones ; and in 
the beaver and squirrel, it explains how it is that these animals are impelled 
to cut and tear in pieces the bark, leaves, and branches of trees, for the in- 
nocent purpose of constructing their cabins and nests. So the large size of 
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the organ of acquisitiveness, not only leads one person to be a thief and an- 
other to hoard, but it also explains the habits of the spendthrift (who does 
not hoard at all) ; and it impels storks and swallows to return, after their 
emigrations, to establish themselves in the same locality." 

We have rarely seen a more satisfactory reply to the phrenological theo- 
ries, than is contained in the following paragraphs : 

There are two simple anatomical facts, which the founders of this 
[phrenological] system have overlooked, or with which they were probably 
unacquainted, and which of themselves afford a sufficient contradiction of it: 
First, They refer the mere animal propensities chiefly to the posterior lobes, 
and the intellectual faculties to the anterior lobes of the cerebrum. But the 
fact is, that the posterior lobes exist only in the human brain, and in thatch 
some of the tribes of monkeys, and are absolutely wanting in quadrupeds. 
Of this, there is no more doubt than there is of any other of the best- 
established facts in anatomy ; so that, if phrenology be true, the most 
marked distinction between man on the one hand, and a cat or a horse or a 
sheep on the other, ought to be, that the former has the animal propensities 
developed to their fullest extent, and that these are deficient in the latter. 
Secondly, Birds have various propensities and faculties in common with us ; 
and, in the writings of phrenologists, many of their illustrations are derived 
from this class of vertebral animals. But the structure of the bird's brain 
is essentially different, not only from that of the hmnan brsun, but from that 
of the brain of the mammalia generally.'' In the mammalia, the name of 
corpxAS striatum has been given to each of two organs, of a small size ccnn- 
pared with that of the entire brain, distinguished by a peculiar disposition 
of the gray, and the fibrous or medullary substance, of which they are comr 
posed, and placed under the entire mass of the hemispheres of the cere- 
brum. In the bird's brain, what appears, to a superficial observer, to cor- 
respond to these hemispheres, is found, on a more minute examination, to 
be apparently the corpora striata developed to an enormous size; that 
which really corresponds to the cerebral hemispheres, being merely a thin 
layer expanded over their upper surface, and presenting no appearance of 
convolutions. It is plain, then, that there can be no phrenological organs in 
the bird's bndn, corresponding to those which are said to exist in the human 
brain, or in that of other mammalia. Tet birds are as pugnacious and de- 
structive, as much attached to the localities in which reside, and as 
careful of their offspring, as any individual among us ; and I suppose that 
no one will deny, that if there be any special organs of tune or of imitation 
in man, such organs ought not to be wanting in the bullfinch and parrot" 

The preceding quotations indicate the popular style in which the work of 
Dr. Brodie is written. The reader will not expect to find, in such a vol- 
ume, those recondite discussions which are the staple of Sir William Hamil- 
ton's Essays. Sound sense, however, and healthy sentiment, expressed ia 
plain language, reward the perusal of almost every pc^e in the volume« 
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nL Lippincott's Pbonouncing Gazetteek of the Wobld. 

This is a volume of over two thousand pages, contidnmg notices of over 
one hundred thousand places, in every portion of the globe. After a some- 
what careful examination of this work, we are prepared to give it the pref- 
erence over all others of the kind, with which we are acquainted. It bears 
marks of thorough editing and compilation upon every page. The editors, 
Messrs. Thomas and Baldwin, of Philadelphia, have been assisted by other 
gentlemen specially competent for the task, and particularly by persons 
connected with the bureaus at Washington. Among the features of the 
work we notice the following : 

1. Special attention has been given to orthography and orthoepy. The 
pronunciation of the foreign name is given as spoken by the native, and 
also as Anglicized by the best authorities. Much labor has evidently been 
expended upon this part of the subject, especially with regard to European 
and Asiatic names. 

2. The descriptions are remarkable for the comprehensiveness and den- 
sity of their detail. As examples we would refer to the inmiense amount of 
statistical matter embodied in the eighteen pages devoted to " The United 
States;" in the nine pages devoted to the " British Empire," together with 
three additional pages upon "England;" in the eight pages devoted to 
" France," and the seven allotted to " London." 

8. Particular attention has been paid to our own country. Full accounts 
are ^ven of each State, making this Gazetteer a valuable reference book 
for all kinds of information pertaining to the past growth of the United 
States. 

4. The work is remarkable for the distinctness of the type, and the gen- 
eral elegance and nicety with which the publishers have performed their 
task. 

rv. Baumgarten*s History of the Apostolic Church.^ 

This is an expansion of the Acts of the Apostles, for the purpose of 
obtaining a connected account of the apostolic church, from the only reli- 
able document now in existence relating to it. The author, a Doctor of 
Philosophy and Theology in the University of Rostock, has performed his 
work with good judgment and fidelity. His idea of inspiration is higher 
than is common in his own country, and his general attitude towards the 
supematuralism of the early church more firm and decided than that of 
many investigators in this branch of church history. The work maintains 
a constamt reference to the hypotheses, and conjectural criticism, of the 
Tulnngen school, and is very satisfactory in its refutations of them. It will 

1 The History of the Apostolic Church by M. Baumgarten. Clark's Foreign 
Theological Library. 3 Volumes. 
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form an excellent accompaniment to the work of Neander upon the same 
subject, making up for some deficiencies in it, and at the same time finding 
its own completion in the Planting and Training ** of tliis author. The 
translation is by Morrison, one of the best of the English ta*anslators from 
German, and ihe publication is in the well-known excellent style of the 
Edinburgh printers. 

V. Archbishop Whately on a Future State, and on GtOOd 
AND Evil Angels.* 

Everything from the pen (tf Archbishhop Whately is marked by good 
sense, profound learning, and a very remarkable degree q£ frankness. He 
never allows his imagination to lead him astray ; his learning is too thorough 
ever to degenerate into pedantry ; and he has too much of independence 
ever to suppress or dbguise an opinion which he realiy entertsuns. His 
style admirably corresponds to his character. It is direct, simple, and 
transparently clear ; he says just what he means, no more, and no less ; 
and it must be a very perverse reader who can ever find himself in the 
least doubt as to the mesming. With the exception of Archdeacon Paley, 
we know not the dignitary of the English church who equals him in these 
very desirable but exceedingly rare qualities, in combination with a real 
elevation of style. If we may believe the declaration of the archbbhop him- 
self, his simplest sentences have cost him the greatest amount of severe lar 
bor. Amid all the flimsy verboseness the religious press, it is really re- 
freshing to find such volumes as tiese ; and after being overwearied with 
the voluminous mptiness of Dr. Gumming, we are again reconciled to pious 
reading by the condensed paragraphs of Dr. Whately. 

Not the least excellence of these lectures is found in the exceedingly neat 
and appropriate rendering of several texts of the New Testament, which are 
but imperfectly, or at least clumsily, translated in our authorized version. 
For example : " thou sowest not that body that shall be, but a mere seed ; 
it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain.*' How much neater, and 
truer to the original, than the hare grain of our English Testament ! 
Again : " we now see by means of a mirror, darkly ; but then, face to face." 
How much more exact and appropriate, than the through a glass darkly 
of our common translation ! Glass that could be seen through, was, in the 
apostles' time, wholly unknown, and the mirrors were made of polished 
meted. 

Dr. Whately has been suspected of holding the doctrine of universal 



1 A View of the Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State, by Bichard 
Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. Philadelphia : Lindsay and Blackiston. 
1855. 12mo. pp. SOO. 

, A View of the Scripture Revelations concerning Good and Evil Angels, by 
Richard Whately, D. D.. Archbishop of Dublm. Philadelphia : Lindsay and 
Blackiston. 1856. 12mo. pp. 174. 
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restoration, somewliat after the manner of Professor Maurice. In his lec- 
ture on Rewards and Punishments, he distinctly disavows every such idea, 
and most explicitly affirms that the Scriptures cannot, by any fhir criticism, 
be made to countenance such a doctrine* Still he shows himself not disin- 
clined to . believe in the final annih^Mion of the wicked ; but he very 
frankly admits that the Scriptures do not directly teach the doctrine, and 
goes on to give very good reasons why they should not, even if it were true. 
He treats, in precisely the same way, the idea of the sleep of the soul be- 
tween death and the resurrection. His notions of the millennium are 
strongly rationalistic, just like himself. All that he affirms positively is very 
true, but a great deal more than that is true ; and all his exegetical skill, 
and mastery of logic, and extensive erudition, cannot force the twentieth 
and twenty-first clusters of Bevelation, and other parallel prophecies, into 
the exceedingly narrow enclosures which he has provided for them. Still 
he has argued that side of the question with more ability than any other 
recent writer ; and in most that he says against the common theories of the 
pre-millennial Judgment, and an earthly kingdom of Jerusalem, we entirely 
sympathize. 

His arguments in proof of the existence and agency of fallen i^irits, and 
of the reality of the demoniacal possessions of the New Testament, are both 
logically and philolo^cally unanswerable ; and there is no way of eluding 
their force but by affirming (as all con^stent disbelievers do) that the Bi- 
ble, on these subjects, teaches what is not true. 

In our view, .Ajrchbbhop Whately is too rationalistic, and, on many points, 
does not believe enough ; and where he guesses, we think he sometimes 
guesses wrong ; but what he does positively believe, and distinctiy affirm, 
is, for the most part, the very finest gold of scriptural truth. 

One of the most striking examples of the tendency of Dr. Whately's 
mind to disbelief, is the pertinacity with which he maintains, afler the ex- 
ample of Warburton, tiiat the doctrine of a future life is nowhere revealed 
in the Old Testament 

These volumes are handsomely printed, and appear in a very neat and 
readable style, for which the publishers are entitied to aU commendation. 

VI. Prof. Schaff on the United States.* 

The deliberate judgments of so shrewd an observer, and of a man so truly 
learned and pious, as Dr. Schaff, who has lived with us long enough to be- 
come well acquainted with our character and institutions, and likes us well 
enough to conclude to spend his life among us, are well worthy of our seri- 



1 America. A Sketch of the Political, Social, and Religious Character of the 
United States of North America, in two Lectures delivered at Berlin, with a 
Report read before the German Church Diet at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Sept. 
1854, by Dr. Philip Schaff. Translated from the German. New York: C. 
Scribner. 1855. 12mo. pp. 291. 
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pus attention. He » iadepende^t and lei^Hegf) and spcail^ lib mind idti^ 
out reserre, as he oagbt He has told ns many troths^ some i^eeable, and 
some not so, and the last none the less truths, because they are unpalataUe. 
We are much obliged to him for both kinds of tmth. We cannot subscribe 
to all his judgments as entirely correcti but we caa and do commend his 
book to an attentive and candid perussl. 

Vn. Gieseler's Church History, i«a^t volume.' 

This Tolame, published since the authoir^s death, carries on hb Chnrck 
Hi^ry, from the year 1S14 to 1850. Though it has the ^sadvimtages oi 
a posthumous pul^cadon, it is altogether the liveKest, and so fiir as this 
goes, the most interesting, ydume of the series. Its |n?edecess(»s were most- 
ly notes with very Utde text, but this is aU text and no note& Hie eede- 
aasties^ affairs of the thirty-five years oyer winch the volume extends, so 
to as Germany, France, Italy, and Spain, are conceraed, are set forth in 
a manner exceedingly entertaining ^d instaructive. We know of no other 
volume from which, on these matters, so much may be learned. The state- 
ments in regard to other countries are not so satisfactcny ; the notices of 
our own nation, are mere caricatures, superficial, unreliaUe, and of very 
little value. 

Vm. Worcester's Dictionary.' 

Dr. Worcester is well known as a faithful and persevering student of 
the English language. He has attended, with great care, to the orthogra- 
phy and pronunciation of English words. It is a rare merit of his dicti<»ia- 
ries that, while they encourage a healthy conservatunn in the methods of 
writing and pronouncing the language, they also foster a spirit of progress. 
Their aim is to favor innovation, as far and as fast as it introduces acknowl- 
edged improvement. It is another excellence of Dr. Worcester's dictiona- 
ries, that they present to us, in a very succinct form, the opinions of vari- 
ous orthoepists with regard to the pronunciation of doubtM words. The 
student is aided in ascertaining the best and the true usage, by learning the 
opinions of our best lexicographers. Each of these lexicographers has ex- 

1 Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte von Dr. J. C. L. Gieseler, fUnfter Band, aus 
scinem Nachlasse herausgegeben von Dr. H. R. Eedepenning. Bonn, bei Adolph 
Marcus, 1855. 8vo. pp. 408 and Ivi. 

2 A Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dictionary of the English 
Language, with : I. Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names. II. Pro- 
nunciation of Scripture Proj)er Names. IIL Common Christian Names, with 
their significations. IV. Pronunciation of Modem Geographical Names. V. Ab- 
breviations used in Writing and Printing. VI. Phrases and Quotations in 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish. VII. The Principal Deities and Heroes 
in Greek and Koman Fabulous History. By Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D. 
Boston Hickling, Swan, and Brown, 1855. 
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aiAiAed ike pronunciation adopted by particular circles at particular times,' 
and thus each contributes to us some data, from which we may fbrm our 
own judgment We are, also, much pleased with the method Which Worces- 
ter has adcqrt^, of noting the degree of authority which doubtful words pos- 
sesb By the signs which he uses, for denoting what words haVe not yet 
been "Anglicised,'' what are "obsolete," what are ^ rarely used," what 
have been added by Dr. Worcester himself, etc., the student is dded in 
the formation of a pure style. 

The present Dictionary is substantially an enlargement of thie Compre- 
hensive Dictionary, which was first publikied in 1830, Revised and enlarged 
in 184 7, still further improved in 1849. It is a valuable work fbr ready and 
easy reference. In an octavo form, of only five hundred and sixty-five pages, 
it will be taken up by students whol^ve apbnderous quarto tnils^. Of 
course it cannot sikpenttde oitr lai^per Dietfionaries, but il iti a v«ry conve- 
nient intrbductDQn to them. 

We have been pleased to notice, in the present Dictionary, a statement 
of tiie cBstinctions between words or^narily regarded as synonymous. Some 
of these distinctions are finely drawn. The mere notice of them has a good 
infiuence. This feature of the Dietioikary w31 introduce, we trust, a marked 
improvement in the lexlcbgraphy of our language. When we compare the 
lexicons now in use, vfiik the best which- were accessible fifty years ago, we 
are surprised as wdl as gnitified in noticing the progress which has been 
made in English philology ; and we cheerful^ acknowledge our obfigatkm to 
Drs. Webster and Worcester, of our cfWa land, to Mr. Smart and others of 
the mother country. 

IX WOBKS ON DlVIim SOTEBBldXry iKii PEKDSmNATlOK.^ 

The first of these works whose titles are given in the foot-note, is a the- 
oretico-practical treatise on the Sovereignty of God. It &ils just where 
such a treatise ought not to f^l, in its definitions of terms. Li fact, very 
fbw definitions are given, and these few aire indefinite and obscure. It 
abounds with Biblical quotations, but the texts cited are not clearly ex* 
plained. An excellent religious spirit pervades the volume ; but where the 
thou^ts are in a chaotic state, and are but feebly illuminated, the infiu- 
ence of a devotional temper is sadly impaired. We think that the author 
of thei volume should have chosen a different subject fot his meditations, or 



* The Sovereignty of God, as Revealed and Recorded in the Scriptures of 
God the Holy Ghost. By Rev. F. Silver. LOiidon : Clarke, Beeton and Co., 
148 Fleet Street. 1858. 

The Doctrine of Soriptumt F^destination, briefly stated and considered, in 
its tendency to promote Unity, and in contrast with the Theories which have 
been substituted for it With some remarks on the Baptismal question. By 
Robert Knight, Perpetual Curate of Warton. London : Samuel Bagster and 
Sons ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Oxford : J. H. Palmer. 
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else should have labored more earnestly in defining the theme on which he 
has ventured to expatiate. 

The second of tiiese treatises is altogether more learned than the first, 
and exhibits a commendable religious spirit It has &ults, however. It 
contains a Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Ephesians; and from this 
E|»stle deduces what it denominates the Doctrine of Scriptural Predestina- 
tion. This doctrine the author supposes to be intermediate between what 
he terms the Augustinian, Edwardean, fato-predestinarian, supra-lapsa- 
rian scheme, on the one hand, and the Pela^an, Anninian precid<mal 
scheme, on the other. It denies the existence of any decree terminated 
directly in individuals, either from eternity, or at any period of their exist- 
ence in the present life. It maintains that the only direct decree is one ter- 
minated in Christ, the Son of God, and to the means of salvation as hid- 
den in him'' (p. 18). The work proceeds on a radical misunderstanding 
of the Edwardean Uieory, and on a hazy view of the theory which the au- 
thor himself would advocate. 

Both these works are here noticed as useful exemplifications of the factf 
that the great principles involved in the doctrines o£ Divine Sovereignty 
and Predestination will always arouse the curiosity of men. They are 
themes of popular interest Mr. Knight asserts, that " the Predestinarian 
controversy has itself been, for some time, almost abandoned ; but it is not 
exaggerating its importance to assert that it underiies, as a foundation, the 
most important controversies within the church ** (p. vi. Preface). This re- 
mark contains much truth. The author immediately adds, that " the philosoph- 
cal necessity with which it [Predestination] has been linked, by Edwards, 
lies at the bottom of much of the atheism and infidelity which prevail with- 
out [the church]. This remark suggests another reason why these works 
are here noticed. They both famish evidence that their authors have never 
analytically studied the doctrines of which they treat, and there is always 
danger of producing a false impression by discussing such themes without 
the sharpest examination of them. The themes iviU be considered ; they 
are liable to be misunderstood ; the misunderstanding of them is fraught 
with mischief ; therefore they should be examined, by the men who write 
or preach upon them, with a rigidly logical, as well as an humble and de- 
vout spirit The prejudice which many attempt to excite agidnst a meta- 
physical theology, is a hurtful prejudice. It leads men to adopt loose hab- 
its of thought, and thus to misinterpret the statements of the Bible and of 
philosophers on the intricate themes of religion. If Mr. Knight had care- 
fully analyzed the Edwardean system, he would have found it a safeguard 
against, rather than an incentive to, atheism and infidelity. Infidels have 
doubtless been comforted in their error by the speculations of good men, . 
who misinterpret Edwards ; but they would have been saved from much 
of their perverse speculation, if they had diligently investigated the works 
of Edwards himself. 
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X. Hackett's Illustbatioks of Scbiptube.^ 

We had prepared a lengthened notice of this wori, but an unanticipated 
want of space prevents our insertion of it 

We have seldom, if ever, read a volume of Biblieal fflnstretioiiB, inth so 
much interest as we have fek in perusing this work. Prof. Hackett's accu- 
racy is proverbial. We can rely on his statements with a confidence which 
is, itself, a pleasure. His acquaintance with the volume to be illustrated, is 
extensive and minute. He knows and appreciates the wants of his readers. 
Therefore, he explains the texts which need explanat^, and, .on the au* 
thority of hb own vision, imparts to his readers ^e knoidedge which they 
require. Htt taste , also, is delicate and correct He gives us Hfe*!^ pic- 
tures, instead of dry details. The varied information which he comniun!-' 
cates, he arranges in a beautiful as well as lucid order, and thus chArms 
while he instructs^ His selection of words is rctamrkably tipposite, and hiis 
rich thoughts are clothed in a winning garb. 

The volume of Prof. Hackett abounds with proofi of the ftuthenficity of 
the Bible : see some remarkable instances on pp. 180 — 183, IdO. Some* 
tames he makes an impression, of which the poetical^ element* is as decided as 
the histcmcal : see pp. 176-7. Many ofUs Illustrations have an important 
bearing on polemical theology : see, for example, p. 106. Several -of them 
show the value of exact Biblical learning for the fine arts : see pp. 194, 139. 
Our sacred hynmdogy and our. sacred eloquence wOuM be essentially en- 
riched, if our poets and (attAam would become more intimate with the ar- 
chaeology, etc., of the Bible. Prof. Hackett pays an elegant and afiecting 
tribute to the memory of the bte Prof. Edwards of Andover, with tdknn he 
intended to make the tour, of which this volume is oiie result: see p. 149. 
Bh notice of the late Prof. Fidce of Amherst, whose grave he visited, on 
Mount Zion, is touching and instructive : see p. 286. We re^t oUirina* 
biiity to comment, at length, upon other features tlus vduine ; but we 
are obliged to part from it, with the mere but' earnest expresnon dTa ho^ 
that our readers, lay as well as clerical, may add the vdume to their libra- 
ries, as a book which will be at first perused with interest, and subsequently 
consulted with profit as a bo(^ of reference. 

1 Illustrations of Scripture, suggested by a tour through the Holy Land, by 
Horatio B. Hackett, Professor in Newton Theological S«minaiy« Boston : 
Heilti[t^Grftv^,No.79ComhiU, 1851^. 12mo. pp. 340. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 



THEOLOGICAL AND LITERABY INTELLIGENCE. 
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The more important of tlie recent contributions to the department of 
Biblical Exegesis comprise : 

Part 16 of the Exegetical Handbook to the Old Testament, containing 
the Song of Solomon, hj Dr. Ferd. Hitzig, and Lamentations, b^ Dr. Otto 
Thenius. 

A new edition of Bengel's Gnomon. 
The meaning of the vord 2ap^ in the New Testament Part 1 its use 
by Paul," by Dr. C. Holsten. 

"Christologifls in epistola ad Hebrseos propositi particulia IL Jesus 
Messias propheta qui locum filii Dei tenet;" by Prof. C. B. Moll, of 
HaUe. 

Third improved and enlarged edition of Meyer's Commentary on 2^k 
and Luke. 

A new Catholic Commentary on Matthew, by Prof. AmoldL 
Commentary on Solomon the Preacher, by Ernest Elster. 
Yd. first of Hupfield's new Translation of the Psalms, with Elucida- 
dons. 

Sulamith, or the Song of Songs of Solomon, freely translated for the 
ficst time in eight and twenty centuries, from the language of Dreams, ^to 
ordinary speech, and explained in accordance with its import," by S. F. W. 
lippert 

Complete Commentary on the History of the Passion of Christ, by the 
Four ETangelists, by Prof. J. Wichelhans. 

In the department of Church History and Biography, we have to re- 
cord: 

A Synchronistic Iffistory of the Church and of the World, in the Middle 
Ages, 7th voL, 1^ J. F. Dumbeiger. The author is a Catholic. In his 
work he is assisted by other scholars. 

The 3d Lieferung of Babbi Herzfeld's History of the Jewish People, fnm 
the completion of the second temple, to the elevation of Schimon to the 
High Priesthood. 

A universal History of Eeligion, viewed from the position of Christiaa 
Bevelation, by Franz Peterson. 

YoL 2d, of Bindeman's Life of St Augustine, containing his life from his 
baptism to his election as Bbhop of Jffippo. 

• The People of Israel, under the rule of the Kings ; a contribution to- 
wards introducing an oiganic comprehension of Israelitish Bjstpry, by Dr. 
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Eisenlohr. Only the first part has appeared, embracing the development 
and flourishing age of the Theocracy. 

The Ethics of Christianity in its chief historical forms ; a contribution 
to the History of Theology and Morals, by Emil Fenerlein. 

Primitive Christianity in the chief crises of its development, with special 
reference to the latest investigations of Hase and Baur, by Prof. A. Ifilger- 
feld. 

Ulrich Zwingli ; The character of his Theology, exhibited with special 
reference to Picus Mirandula, by Dr. C. Sigwart. It is the design of the 
author, a Bepetent at Tubingen, to correct the views respecting Zwingli, 
which have been presented by Prof. Zeller, of Marburg. 

Peter Abalard, a study in the Church History of the Mddle Ages, by 
Dr. C. A. Wilkins. 

Part 2d of Cunz's History of Grerman Hymns, from the 16th century to 
the present time. 

In the department of Dogmatics, nothing of importance has appeared. 
Among the Miscellaneous Theological works, may be mentioned : 
A small volume of Selections from Channing's Writings. 
An Academic Discourse by Dr. Kari Hase, on the Development of 
Protestantism. 

Clementis Alexandrini de Xo^^^ doctrina. Cimmentatio historical theo- 
logica," by Dr. Hugo Laemmer. A work which gained the Boyal Prize at 
Leipsic, in 1854. 

" De Clementb Bomani epistola ad Corinthos priore disquisitio," by Dr. 
B. A. Lipsius. 

Meditations on the Bevelation of the Glory of God in His Church, and 
especially on the Presence of the glorified Body and Blood in the Holy 
Communion, by Dr. Ernest Sartorius. 

Second enlarged edition of Weisse's Treatise on the " Christology of 
Luther, and the Christolo^cal task of Evangelical Theology." 

The 4th cheap edition of Otto von Crerlach's translation of Baxter's 
Sainf 8 Best 

Second edition of Hengstenberg*s Christology. 

140th and 141st2Hefts of Wetzer and Welte's Church Lexicon or Ency» 
clopsedia of Catholic Theology. 

Groethe's relatioh to Beligion and Christianity,'' by Ludwig von Lonci- . 
zolle. 

8d and 4th vols, of the Translation of Theodore Parker's Works. 

28 — 32 Hefts of Herzog's Beal-Encydopaedia of Protestant Theology. 

Prof. Baur has published a Letter to Dr. Karl Hase in reply to his re- 
cent pamphlet on the " Tubingen SchooL" 

Several of the Lectures delivered before the Evangelical Union of Berlin, 
during the last and preceding winter, have been published. Among them 
are some on "The Prophet Isaiah," by Hengstenberg; and "Philip Me- 
lanchtiion," and " Beligion as the moving and ordering power of the World' 
History," by NitzscL 
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YoL 3d of ihe Lajda Hymns ef the laddie Ages, hj F. P. Moore. 

The Religious Lays of the Eyangelical Church 'of the 16U^ c^itury« Ed- 
ited by Dr. Julius MutzeL 

Cheralier Bunsea has found time to turn aside from his labors on tha 
Old Testament, to publish two Tolumes, in the form of Letters to a friend, 
on the Signs of the Times," in which he discusses vanous questions re- 
specting Spiritual Liberty, in their bearings upon recent deTelopmenAft^i 
in Grermany. The work will app^ in an English translation. 

A beautiful edition of Augustine's Confessions, edited with notes from tfae^> 
Oxford edition, by Parker, has recently been published. 

The Tubingen Jahrbiicher, which has played so important a part in the - 
recent theological movements of Germany, ceases to exist at ihe chxec^ the 
present year. It is certainly one of the not least signific»xt si^s of th» - 
times that a journal conducted with so much ability and learning, no long- 
er receives popular support 

Among the philosophical works we notice : 

Prolegomena to Speculative Natural Science, by Greorge Biassmaaiu 
New Exhibition of Sensualism, by Dr. Heinrich Czolbe. 
A new edition of Erdmann's Psycholo^cal Letters. 
Sd and 4th vols, of Furtmair's Philosophical Real Lexicon, continued by^ 
Dr. J. N. Ushold. 

The chief points in the Philosophy of Franz Baader, by Dr» J. Ham- 
berger. 

The epicreative System of Bene Descartes, its excellences and subjects, 
by Prof. J. H. Loewe. 

Machiavilli's Religious and Political opinions exhibked in full Quotations 
from the " Disoorsi,'' by Dr. H. Plato. 

"Grammar, Logic, and Psychology, their Principles and their Relation to 
each other," by H. Steinthal. The author is Privat-docent at Berlin. 

" The Scientific and Artistic Fonn of the Phitonic Writings exhibited in 
thjMr heretofore unobserved Characteristics," by .Privatrdocent G. F. W. 
Luckow. 

"The Genetic development of the^ Platonic Philosophy," by Privat- 
docent Franz Susemihl. 

" Platonis de rationibus quae inter Deum et ideaa intercedunt doctrina," 
Dissertatio Philosopl^ica, by A. Erdtman. 

Plato's Complete Works, translated by Jerome Midler. 

Part 2d of Weigeet% Modem Philosophy, containing ScheUing, Hegd, 
and Feuerbaoh. 

History of the Philosophical, Ethical^ Legale and Political Theories of the 
EngUsh and the French, inclusive of Machiavelli's, and with a short View of . 
Modern Moral and Social Theories in general," by Franz Yorlander. 

" Polignosy> and Polilogy, or a genetic and comparative civU and legal 
Philosophy," by Dr. Karl VoUgraC 

A new System of Psychology, by Prof. C. H. Shultz Sdhultzensteinv 

2d Hefl of the Philosophy of the Second Sources of Christianity, by J. 

eL 
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The Revolution of Science in Russia, with especial reference to Stahl, 
and the Replies of his opponents Braniss and Erdmann. By F. H. T. 
Allihz, Frivatrdocent at Halle. 

The whole number of works relating to Religion and Theology, published 
in Germany from April to October, amounts to seven hundred and /our. 
Of these a large proportion, of course, are reprints, sermons, and occasional 
publications of little or no valu^. Two hundred and eighty-three are by 
Catholics, mostly devotional works. The promulgation of the Decree of 
the Immaculate Conception, which has not been received with favor by all 
the Catholic scholars of Germany, and the great Festival in honor of St 
Boniface, have probably drawn forth a larger proportion of publications, 
during the last summer, than usual, from the Catholic Communion. A 
number of works have also been contributed by Jews. 

England. 

Bloomfield's Greek Testament, with English Notes, ninth edition, two 
vols. 8vo. with the volume of supplementary annotations incorporated. 
This has been a useful book in its day. But since the appearance of Alford's 
Testament, its day b passed. To junior students, it may still be of some 
service ; but it is far behind the state of modem investigation respecting the 
text and meaning of the New Testament. 

Von Bohlen's Introduction to the Book of Genesis, with a Commentary 
on the opening portion ; translated from the German. Edited by James 
Heywood, M. P. ; two vols. 8vo Thb is an old book on Genesis ; old at 
least in Germany. And it is worthless, besides ; or rather, worse than worth- 
less. It is ultra sceptical. Mr. Heywood must either be very ignorant of 
what has been pubHshed in Grermany, on the Book of Genesis, since Yon 
Bohlen's work ; or he must presume largely on the ignorance of German 
theology, prevailing in England ; or, lastly, he must have a wondrous pre* 
dileclion for neology. Certainly his money might have been better spent than 
in introducing to English readers a book of this kind. We charitably hope that 
he is such a novice in theological matters as not to be able clearly to distin- 
guish between true and false doctrine. If he wanted better German com- 
mentaries on Genesis, why did he not take Tuch's, or Enobel's, or De- 
litzsch's ? 

Lyra Grermanica : Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festivals of the 
Christian Year ; translated from the German by Catherine Winkworth. 
This is a pleasing volume, containing many fine hymns and sacred songs of 
Grermany, well translated. 

Patriarchy, or the Family, its constitution and probation; by the Rev. 
John Harris, D. D. 8vo. A carefully written volume, which will repay the 
theological, and also the general reader. It is one of a series, the next 
after * Man Primeval.' Republished in this country. 

The Promises of Christianity ; an Essay. By W. Kay, D. D. Here, 
no new light is thrown on the- promises. 
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S. Joannis Cbfysostam HonuHae in Epistolas Faidinas. Tom. Y. eon- 
tineBf Homilias in Epistolas ad Philippenses, Colossesenses et Thessalimi* 
censes. Svo. 

Sevmons preached at St Mary's, Oxford, by Rev. C. P. Eden, M. A. 
Mr. Eden writes remarkably welL His sermons are anything but commonr^ 
]place. 

An Inquiry coneerning Religion ; by Geoi^e Long. 

The Life of Luther, in forty-eight Historical Engravings ; by G. Eoenig« 
With explanations by Archdeacon ELare and Susannah T^^lnkworth. 4to. 
This is a beautifiil book. Only a few pages were written by Hare ; Misft 
Winkworth has worthily completed what that learned writer began. 

* The Whole Evidence a^inst the Claims of the Roman Church ; by San* 
derson Robins, M. A. This work contains a mass of apprc^mate and use- 
ful information, brought together from a variety of sources. In some cases 
it needs sifting. 

The Absence of Precbion in the Formularies of the Church <rf England 
scriptural, and suitable to a state of Probation ; being the Bampton Lecture 
for 1855. By L E. Bode, M. A. The choice of such a subject, and the 
manner in which it is treated, comlune to make the book very valuable to 
I9any, in the church of England, at the present time. 

Memoir of the Right Rev. David Low ; by the Rev. William Katch; 

Men and Women ; by Robert Browning. 2 vols. These volumes con- 
tain new poems by a well known writer. 

BaUads of Ireland ; by Edward Hayes. 2 vols. A good contribution ta 
the National Poetry of Ireland. 

Mr. Murray is issuing a new edition of Byron's poetical works^ in ux 
Tijumes 8vo. 

Analytical Ethnology : the Mixed Tribes in Great Britain and Ireland 
examined, ete. By R. T. Massy. 

First Lines in Chemistry : a Manual for Students, By Albert L Ber* 
nays- A good compend. 

The Relations of Scienoe ; by John M^ Ashley* 

The Mystic, and other Poems ; by Philip Jamea BaUey, author of Festos. 
We are inclined to put Mr. Bailey above any living poeU The present 
volume is worth a hundred ' Mauds.' 

A Collection of the Customs and Tariffs of All Nations, based upon « 
translation of the work of M. Hubneri augmented by additional infonnation. 
By C. M. Newdegate, M. P. 4to, 

The third and fourth volumes of James Montgomery's Memoirs, by Hdl«> 
land and Everett, are published. The execution of the work is below the 
subject of it 

The seventh and eighth volumes- of Meore's Memoir, Journal, and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John Russel. The* whole i» 
now completed. 

Geological Facts, by the Rev. W. G. Bacretr A useful little book to thoee 
who wish to study geology. 
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Memoirs of Lieut Bellot, inth his Journal of a Vo^a^ in the Polar Seas, 
in Search oi Sir John Franklin. 2 vols. 

The second yolume of Arago's Works, translated, is now published, con- 
taining the commencement of his popular AstroncNoiy. 
' The Life and Works of Goethe, with Sketches of his Age and Contempo* 
loaies ; by G. H. Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo. What Mr. Lewes writes, he writer 
well, as fkr as style and diction are concerned. But he undertakes sub- 
jects for which he is unequal. Certainly he is not the man to write a Life 
of Goethe. Few are equal to the tadc. Thomas Carlyle is one of the few. 
BepubGshed in this country. 

Liie and Travels of Herodotus, in the Fifth Century before Christ By 
L T. Wheeler. 2 vols. In this imaginary biogn^phy, the ancient history, 
manners, and customs <^ many ancient tribes and nataons are illustrated. 
It is tderaUy well written. 

The History of Piedmont, from the earliest times to September, 1855. 
By Antonio Gallei^ 8 vds. 

The Tribes of the Caucasus ; with an Account of Schamyl and the Ma- 
rids. By Baron Yon Haxthausen. 

The Britii^ Paleozoic Bocks and FossiliB. By Rev. Prof. Sedgwidk and 
Prof. McCoy. 4to, with a volume of Plates. A beautiful book, which no ge- 
ologist can afibrd to dispense with. 

The Law of Nature and Nations, as affected by Divine Law. By Leone 
Levi. A nnall book of sterling value. 

Cambridge Essays. 8vo. By various Writers, on different Subjects. In 
general, the topics are not very interesting, though they are ably treated. 

A new volume oi Bohn's Classical Library contains the Greek Romances : 
Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius ; translated from the Greek. 

Spicileginm Syriacum, containing Remains Bardesan, Meliton, Am- 
brose, and Mara Bar Serapion. Now first edited, with an English Transla- 
tion and Notes, by Rev. W. Cureton. Every student interested in patristic 
literature, will be glad to procure a copy of this work, which has been 
edited by Mr. Cureton, f^m manuscripts, with his well known ability and 
accuracy. 

Cicero's Orations, with a complete Commentary, by (reorge Long, M. A. ; 
being the second volume of Cicero. Admirably edited. 

Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. These are by various writers, 
clergymen, lawyers, and physicians; and are marked by a good knowledge 
of the subjects treated. 

A new Journal has lately commenced, called the Saturday Review, of 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art It is marked by considerable ability. 

The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, revised from Critical Sources ; 
being an att^pt to present a Purer and more Correct Text than the Re- 
ceived one Van der Hooght, by the aid of the Best existing Materials ; 
with the principal Various Readings found in Manuscripts, Ancient Ver- 
sions, Jewish Books and Writers, Parallels, Quotatittts, etc. By Samuel 
Davidson, D. D. 8vo. S. D. 
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United States. 

Messbs. James Munroe and Company, Boston, have recently published 

Outlines of Chemical Analysis, prepared for the Chemical Laboratory at 
Giessen ; by Dr. Heinrich Will, Professor of Experimental Chemistry, in 
the Unversity of Giessen ; Translated from the Third German Edition, by 
Daniel Breed, M. D., of the United States Patent Office, late of the Labo- 
ratories of Liebig, Lowig and Will, and Lewte H. Steiner, M. A., M. D.^ 
Professor of Chemistry, National Medical College." The translation is dedi- 
cated to Professor E. N. Horsford, of the Lawrence Scientific School, Camr 
bridge, Mass. The Laboratory at Giessen is deservedly celebrated through- 
out the world. It has contributed much to the advancement of Chemical 
Science in our own, as in other lands. The first Grerman edition of the 
present work has been favorably received in England and the United 
States. The third edition has been much improved, and will doubtless at- 
tract the general attention of scientific men. 

Phillips, Sampson and Co., Boston, have published the first and second 
volumes of the History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain, 
by William H. Prescott, Corresponding Member of the Listitute of France, 
of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid, ete. This admirable work 
bids fair to eclipse all the preceding volumes of Mr. Prescott 

Little, Brown and Co., have recently published Prof. Norton's work on the 
Internal Evidences of the Grenuineness of the Gospels ; also his Translation 
of the Gospels with Notes. A more particular notice of these volumes, pre- 
pared for our present number, is necessarily deferred until the number 
for April. 

We barely announce the appearance of a new work entitled: The Comr 
munion Sabbath ; by Nehemiah Adams, D. D. Boston : published by John 
P. Jewett, and Co., 1856. 12mo. pp. 208. We hope to notice this elegant 
volume more extendedly in a future number of this periodical. 

The same firm have recently published Dr. Allen's History of India, in 
one octavo volume. Dr. Allen has been well known as a faithful nussion- 
ary, and the present volume indicates many results of his careful observa- 
tion and study. 

A new edition of the Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Prof. Stowe of Andover, has been recently published by 
Gk)uld and Lincoln of Boston. It contains a Supplementary Chapter by 
Mr. Walker. 

The same firm have also published a superb octavo, of 869 pages, entitled : 
Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of the late Amos Lawrence, 
with a brief account of some incidents in his Life. Edited by his son, Wil- 
iam R. Lawrence, M. D. It is a volume of rare excellence, worthy of a 
place in the library of every merchant and philanthropist 

A volume of discourses on the Parables of the New Testament, is soon 
to be published from the pen of Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D. D., of Boston. 
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ARTICLE I. 

THE MORAL FACULTY. 
By Rev. Joseph Haven, Professor in Amherst College. 

The subject proposed is one of which it would not be 
easy to decide which is the greater, the importance or the 
difficulty. Its importance is seen in the fact that it concerns, 
at once, the psychologist, who would explain the laws of the 
human mind ; the moraUst, who would propound a system 
of ethical truth ; the theologian, who would base his doc- 
trines on a correct philosophy of mind and of morals ; and, 
more than all, the individual man, who seeks to conform, in 
the practical government of the conduct, to the dictates of his 
moral nature. Its difficulty is apparent from the fact that it 
has, for so long a period, employed the energies of the ablest 
minds, giving rise to so many questions, so many discus- 
sions, by so many writers, with conclusions so diverse. 

In entering upon the investigation of this subject, it is 
hardly necessary to raise the preliminary inquiry, as to the 
existence of a moral faculty in man. That we do possess the 
power of making moral distinctions, that we do discriminate 
between the right and the wrong in human conduct, is an 
obvious fact in the history and psychology of the race. Con- 
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sciousness, observation, the forms of language, the literature 
of the world, the usages of society, all attest and confirm this 
truth. We are conscious of the operation of this principle in 
ourselves, whenever we contemplate our own conduct or that 
of others. We find ourselves, involuntarily, and as by in- 
stinct, pronouncing this act to be right ; that, wrong. We 
recognize the obligation to do, or to have done, otherwise. 
We approve, or condemn. We are sustained by the calm 
sense of that self-approval, or cast down by the fearful 
strength and bitterness of that remorse. And what we find 
in ourselves, we observe also in others. In like circum- 
stances, they recognize the same distinctions, and exhibit the 
same emotions. At the story or the sight of some flagrant 
injustice and wrong, the child and the savage are not less 
indignant than the philosopher. Nor is this a matter pecu- 
liar to one age or people. The languages and the literature 
of the world indicate, that, at all times, and among all na- 
tions, the distinction between right and wrong has been 
recognized and felt. The to hUaiov and to koXov of the 
Greeks, the honestum and the pulchrum of the Latins, are speci- 
mens of a class of words, to be found in all languages, the 
proper use and significance of which is to express the dis- 
tinctions in question. 

Since, then, we do unquestionably recognize moral distinc- 
tions, it is clear that we have a moral faculty. For a faculty 
is simply the power of doing something ; and, if we find our- 
selves in possession and use of the power, we conclude that 
we have the faculty. 

Without further consideration of this point, we pass at 
once to the investigation of the subject itself. Our inquiries 
relate principally to the nature and authority of ihis faculty. 
On these points, it is hardly necessary to say, great differ- 
ence of opinion has existed among philosophers and theolo- 
gians, and grave questions have arisen. What is this faculty 
as exercised : a judgment, a process of reasoning, or an emo- 
tion ? Does it belong to the rational, or sensitive part of our 
nature : to the domain of intellect, or of feeling, or both ? 
What is the source and origin of these ideas : how come we 
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by them ? What constitutes^ in what consists, the right and 
the wrong of actions : what is the difference ? What is the 
ground of our obligation to do, or not to do, any given thing ? 
What is the value and correctness of our moral perceptions, 
and especially of that verdict of approbation^ or censure^ 
which we pass upon ourselves and others, according as the 
conduct conforms to, or violates, recognized obligation? 
Such are some of the questions which have arisen respect- 
ing the nature and authority of conscience. 

A careful analysis of the phenomena of conscience, with a 
view to determine the several elements, or mental processes, 
that constitute its operation, and then a careful examination 
of those several elements, in their order, may aid us in the 
solution of these questions. 

Analysis of an Act of Conscience, 

Whenever the conduct of intelligent and rational beings 
is made the subject of contemplation, whether the act thus 
contemplated be our own or another's, and whether it be an 
act already performed, or only proposed, we are cognizant of 
certain ideas awakened in the mind, and of certain impres- 
sions made upon it. First of all, the act contemplated 
strikes us as right or wrong. This involves a double element 
an idea, and a perception or judgment. The idea of right 
and its opposite are, in the mind, simple ideas, and therefore 
indefinable. In the act contemplated, we recognize the one 
or the other of these simple elements, and pronounce it, ac- 
cordingly, a right or a wrong act. This is simply a judg- 
ment, a perception, an exercise of the understanding. 

No sooner is this idea, this cognition, of the rightness or 
wrongness of the given act, fairly entertained by the mind, 
than another idea, another cognition, presents itself, given 
along with the former, and inseparable from it, viz. that of 
obligation to do, or not to do, the given act : the ought, and the 
ought not — also simple ideas, and indefinable. This applies 
equally to the future and to the past, to ourselves and to 
others : I ought to do the thing ; I ought to have done it 
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yesterday. He ought, or ought not, to do, or to have done it. 
This, like the former, is an intellectual act, a perception or 
cognition of a truth, of a reality, for which we have the 
same voucher as for any other reality, or apprehended fact, 
viz. the reliability of our mental faculties in general, and the 
correctness of their operation in the specific instance. 

There follows a third element, logically distinct, but chro- 
nologically inseparable, from the preceding : the cognition of 
merit or demerit in connection with the deed, of good or ill 
desert, and the consequent approval or disapproval of the 
deed and the doer. This also is an intellectual perception, 
an exercise of judgment, giving sentence that the contem- 
plated act is, or is not, meritorious, and awarding praise or 
blame accordingly. 

This completes the process. I can discover nothing in the 
operation of my mind, in view of moral action, which does 
not resolve itself into some one of these elements. 

Viewed in themselves, these are, strictly, intellectual oper- 
ations ; the recognition of the right, the recognition of obli- 
gation, the perception of good or ill desert, axe all properly 
acts of the intellect. Each of these cognitive acts, however, 
involves a corresponding action of the sensibilities. The 
perception of the right awakens, in the pure and virtuous 
mind, feelings of pleasure, admiration, love. The idea of 
obligation becomes, in its turn, through the awakened sensi- 
bilities, an impulse and motive to action. The recognition 
of good or ill desert awakens feelings of esteem and com- 
placency, or the reverse ; fills the soul with sweet peace, or 
stings it with sharp remorse. All these things must be re- 
cognized and included by the psychologist among the phe- 
nomena of conscience. These emotions, however, are based 
on, and grow out of, the intellectual acts already named, and 
are to be viewed as an incidental, and subordinate, though by 
no means unimportant, part of the whole process. When 
we speak of conscience, or the moral faculty, we speak of a 
power ^ a faculty, and not merely a feeling, or susceptibility 
of being affected. It is a cognitive power, having to do with 
realities, recognizing real distinctions, and not merely a pas- 
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sive play of the sensibilities. It is analogous to the power of 
memory which gives us the actual past ; of perception which 
gives the actual present as external and material ; of imagina- 
tion which gives us the ideal. Like these, it has its own 
proper sphere and province, logically distinct from all others. 
Like these, it brings before us what we should not otherwise 
know. It is simply the mind's power of recognizing a cer- 
tain class of truths and relations. As such, we claim for it 
a place among the strictly cognitive powers of the mind, 
among the faculties that have to do with the perception of 
truth and reality. 

This is a point of some importance. If, with certain 
writers, we make the moral faculty a matter of mere feeling, 
overlooking the intellectual perceptions on which this feeling 
is based, we overlook and leave out of the account, the chief 
elements of the process. The moral faculty is no longer a 
cognitive power, no longer in truth a faculty. The distinc- 
tions which it seems to recognize are merely subjective ; im- 
pressions, feelings, to which there may, or may not, be a 
corresponding reality. We have at least no evidence of any 
such reality. Such a view subtracts the very foundation of 
morals. Our feelings vary ; but right and wrong do not vary 
with our feelings. They are objective realities, and not 
subjective phenomena. As such, the mind, by virtue of the 
natural powers with which it is endowed by the Creator, 
recognizes them. The power by which it gives this, we call 
the moral faculty; just as we call its power to take cogni- 
zance of another class of truths and relations, viz. the beau- 
tiful, its aesthetic faculty. In view of these truths and rela- 
tions, as thus perceived, certain feelings are, in either case, 
awakened, and these emotions may with propriety be re- 
garded as pertaining to a part of the phenomena of con- 
science, and of taste ; full discussion of either of these fac- 
ulties will include the action of the sensibilities; but in 
neither case wiU a true psychology resolve the faculty into 
the feeling. The mathematician experiences a certain feel- 
ing of delight in perceiving the relation of lines and angles, 
but the power of perceiving that relation, the faculty by 
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which the mind takes cognizance of such truth, is not to be 
resolved into the feeling that results from it. 

As the result of our analysis, we obtain the following ele- 
ments as involved in, and constituting, an operation of the 
moral faculty : 

L The mental perception that a given act is right or 
wrong. 

IL The perception of obligation with respect to the same, 
as right or wrong. 

IIL The perception of merit or demerit, and the conse- 
quent approbation or censure of the agent, as doing the right 
or the wrong thus perceived. 

Accompanying these intellectual perceptions, and based 
upon them, are certain corresponding emotions, varying in 
intensity according to the clearness of the mental percep- 
tions, and the purity of the moral nature. 

As we proceed now to discuss, more in detail, these vari- 
ous elements which the preceding analysis has furnished, 
the several questions already suggested will naturally pre- 
sent themselves for consideration. 

As to the perception of the moral quality of actions, it will 
be in place to inquire : what is the origin of such perception, 
on our part ; whence we derive our ideas of right or wrong; 
how we come to make such a distinction. 

As to the element of obligation, it will be in place to in- 
quire : what is the gromd of such obligation. 

As to the decision of approval or condemnation, it will be 
pertinent to consider : what is the value, and what the power, 
of such verdict. 

To these points, accordingly, our attention will be mainly 
directed as we proceed to examine one by one, in their order, 
the several mental processes now indicated. 

1. The perception of an act as right or wrong. 

When we direct our attention to any given instance of the 
conduct and voluntary action of any intelligent and rational 
being, we find ourselves, not unfrequently, pronouncing upon 
its character as a right or wrong act. Especially is this the 
case when the act contemplated is of a marked and unusucd 
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character. The question at once arises, is it right ? or, it may 
be, without the consciousness of even a question respect- 
ing it ; our decision follows instantiy upon the mental ap- 
prehension of the act itself; this thing is right, this thing is 
wrong. Our decision may be correct or incorrect ; our per- 
ception of the real nature of the act may be clear or obscure; 
it may make a stronger or a weaker impression on the mind, 
according to our mental habits, the tone of our moral nature, 
and the degree to which we have cultivated the moral fac- 
ulty. There may be minds so degraded, and natures so 
perverted, that the moral character of an act shall be quite 
mistaken, or quite overlooked in many cases ; or when per- 
ceived it shall make little impression on them. Even in 
such minds, however, the idea of right and wrong still finds a 
place, and the understanding applies it, though not perhaps 
always correctly, to particular instances of human conduct. 
There is no reason to believe that any mind, possessing or- 
dinary endowments, those degrees of reason and intelligence 
which nature usually bestows, is destitute of this idea, or 
fails altogether to apply it to its own acts, and those of 
others. 

But whence come these ideas and perceptions ; their ori- 
gin ? How is it, why is it, that we pronounce an act right 
or wrong, when once fairly apprehended ? How come we 
by these notions ? The fact is admitted ; the explanations 
vary. By one class of writers our ideas of this nature have 
been ascribed to education and fashion; by another, to legal 
restriction^ human or divine. Others again, viewing these 
ideas as the offspring of nature, have assigned them either 
to the operation of a special sense^ given for this specific pur- 
pose, as the eye for vision ; or to the joint action of certain 
associated emotions ; while others regard them as originat- 
ing in an exercise of judgment, and others still as natural 
intuitions of the mind, or reason exercised on subjects of a 
moral nature. 

The main question is, are these ideas natural, or artificial 
and acquired? If the latter, are they the result of education, 
or of legal restraint ? If the former, are they to be referred to 
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the sensibilities^ as the result of a special sense, or of associa- 
tion, or to the intellect^ as the result of the faculty of judg- 
ment, or as intuitions of reason ? 

1. Come they from education and imitation ? So Locke, 
Paley, and others have supposed. Locke was led to take 
this view, by tracing, as he did, all simple ideas, except those 
of our own mental operations, to sensation, as their source. 
This allows, of course, no place for the ideas of right and 
wrong, which accordingly, he concluded, cannot be natural 
ideas, but must be the result of education. 

Now it is to be conceded that education and fashion are 
powerful instruments in the culture of the mind. Their 
influence is not to be overlooked in estimating the causes 
that shape and direct the opinions of men, and the tenden- 
cies of an age. But they do not account for the origin of 
anything. This has been ably and clearly shown by Dugald 
Stewart, in answer to Locke ; and it is a sufficient answer. 
Education and imitation both presuppose the existence of 
moral ideas and distinctions ; the very things to be accounted 
for. How came they who first taught these distinctions, 
and they who first set the example of making such distinc- 
tions, to be themselves in possession of these ideas ? Whence 
did they derive them ? Who taught them, and set them the 
example ? This is a question not answered by the theory 
now under consideration. It gives us, therefore, and can 
give us, no account of the origin of the ideas in question. 

2. Do we then derive these ideas &om legal restriction and 
enactment ? So teach some able writers. Laws are made, 
human and divine, requiring us to do thus and thus, and 
forbidding such and such things, and hence we get our ideas 
originally of right and wrong. 

If this be so, then previous to all law there could have 
been no such ideas of course. But does not low presuppose 
the idea of right and wrong ? Is it not built on that idea 
as its basis ? How then can it originate that on which itself 
depends, and which it presupposes? The first law ever 
promulgated must have been either a just or an unjust law, 
or else of no moral character. If the latter, how could a law 
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which was neither just nor unjust, have suggested to the 
subjects of it any such ideas? If the former, then these 
qualities, and the ideas of them, must have existed prior to 
the law itself; and whoever made the law and conferred on 
it its character, must have had already in his own mind the 
idea of the right and its opposite. It is evident that we 
cannot in this way account for the origin of the ideas in 
question. We are no nearer the solution of the problem 
than before. 

In opposition to the views now considered, we must 
regard the ideas in question as directly or indirectly the 
work of nature and the result of our constitution. The 
question still remains however : in which of the several ways 
indicated does this result take place ? 

3. Shall we attribute these ideas to a special sense ? This 
is the view taken by Hutcheson and his followers. Ascrib- 
ing, with Locke, aU our simple ideas to sensation, but not 
content with Locke's theory of moral distinctions as the 
result of education, he sought to account for them by en- 
larging the sphere of sensation, and introducing a new sense, 
whose specific office is to take cognizance of such distinc- 
tions. The tendency of this theory is evident. While it 
derives the idea of right and its opposite from our natural 
constitution, and is so far preferable to either of the preced- 
ing theories, still, in assigning them a place among the sen- 
sibilities, it seems to make morality a mere sentiment^ a mat- 
ter of feeling merely, an impression made on our sentient 
nature — a mere subjective affair — as color and taste are 
impressions made on our organs of sense, and not properly 
qualities of bodies. As these affections of the sense do not 
exist independently, but only relatively, to us, so moral dis- 
tinctions, according to this view, are merely subjective affec- 
tions of our minds, and not independent realities. 

Hume accedes to this general view, and carries it out to 
its legitimate results, making morality a mere relation be- 
tween our nature and certain objects, and not an indepen- 
dent quality of actions. Virtue and vice, like color and 
taste, the bright and the dull, the sweet and the bitter, lie 
merely in our sensations. 
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These sceptical views had been advanced long previously 
by the sophists, who taught that man is the measure of all 
things, that things are only what they seem to us. 

It is true, as Stewart has observed, that these views do not 
necessarily result from Hutcheson's theory, nor were they 
probably held by him ; but such is the natural tendency of 
his doctrine. The term sense^ as employed by him, is in it- 
self ambiguous, and may be used to denote a mental percep- 
Hon ; but when we speak of a sense, we are understood to 
refer to that part of our constitution which, when affected 
from without, gives us certain sensations. Thus the sense 
of hearing, the sense of vision, the sense of taste, of smell, 
etc. It is in this way that Hutcheson seems to have em- 
ployed the term, and his illustrations aU point in this direc- 
tion. He was unfortunate, to say the least, in his use of 
terms, and in his illustrations ; unfortunate, also, in having 
such a disciple as Hume, to push his theory to its legitimate 
results. 

If, by a special sense, he meant only a direct perceptive 
power of the mind, then, doubtless, Hutcheson is right in 
recognizing such a faculty, and attributing to it the ideas 
under consideration. But that is not the proper meaning of 
the word sense^ nor is that the signification attached to it by 
his followers. But if he means, by sense, what the word it- 
self would indicate, some adaptation of the sensibilities to 
receive impressions from things without, analogous to that by 
which we are affected through the organs of sense, then, 1. It 
is not true, that we have any such special faculty. There is 
no evidence of it ; nay, facts contradict it. There is no such 
uniformity of moral impression, or sensation, as ought to 
manifest itself on this supposition. Men's eyes and ears are 
much alike, in their activity, the world over. That which is 
white, or red, to one, is not black to another, or green to a 
third ; that which is sweet to one, is not sour, or bitter, to an- 
other. At least, if such variations occur, they are the result 
only of some unnatural and unusual condition of the organs. 
But it is otherwise with the operation of the so-called special 
sense. While aU men have probably some idea of right and 
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wrong, there is the greatest possible variety in its application 
to particular instances of conduct. What one approves as 
a virtue, another condemns as a crime. 

Nor, 2. have we any need to call in the aid of a special 
sense to give us ideas of this kind. It is not true, as Locke 
and Hutcheson believed, that all our ideas except those of 
our own mental operations, or consciousness, are derived ulti- 
mately from sensation. We have ideas of the true and the 
beautiful, ideas of cause and effect, of geometrical and arith- 
metical relations, and various other ideas, which it would be 
difficult to trace to the senses as their source ; and which, 
equally with the ideas of right and wrong, would require, 
in that case, a special sense for their production. 

4. Shall we, then, adopt the view of that class of ethical 
writers who account for the origin of these ideas by the prin- 
ciple of association ? Such men as Hartley, Mill, Mackin- 
tosh, and others of that stamp, are not lightly to be set aside 
in the discussion of such a question. Their view is, that the 
moral perceptions are the result of certain combined antece- 
dent emotions, such as gratitude, piety, resentment, etc., 
which relate to the dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents, and which very easUy, and naturally, come to be 
transferred, from the agent himself, to the action in itself 
considered, or to the disposition which prompted it ; forming, 
when thus transferred and associated, what we call the moral 
feelings and perceptions. Just as avarice arises from the origi- 
nal desire, not of money, but of the things which money can 
procure ; which desire comes, eventually, to be transferred, from 
the objects themselves, to the means and instrument of procur- 
ing them ; and, as sympathy arises from the transfer to others 
of the feelings which, in like circumstances, agitate our own 
bosoms ; so, in like manner, by the principle of association, 
the feelings which naturally arise in view of the conduct of 
others, are transferred from the agent to the act, from the 
enemy or the benefactor, to the injury or the benefaction, 
which acts stand afterward, by themselves, as objects of ap- 
proval or condemnation. Hence the disposition to approve 
all benevolent acts, and to condemn the opposite ; which dis- 
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position, thus formed and transferred, is a part of conscience. 
So of other elementary emotions. 

It will be perceived that this theory, which is indebted 
chiefly to Mackintosh for its completeness, ands cientific form, 
makes conscience wholly a matter of sentiment and feeling; 
standing in this respect on the same ground with the theory 
of a special sense, and liable in part to the same objections. 
Hence the name sentimental school, often employed to des- 
ignate collectively the adherents of each of these views. 
While the theory now proposed might then seem to offer 
a plausible account of the manner in which our moral senti- 
ments aim, it does not account for the origin of our ideas 
and perceptions of moral rectitude. Now the moral faculty 
is not mere sentiment. There is an intellectual perception 
of one thing as right, and another as wrong ; and the ques- 
tion now before us is : whence comes that perception, and 
the idea on which it is based ? To resolve the whole matter 
into certain transferred and associated emotions, is to give 
up the inherent distinction of right and wrong as qualities of 
actions, and make virtue and vice creations of the sensibility, 
the play and product of the excited feelings. To admit the 
perception and idea of the right, and ascribe their origin to 
antecedent emotion, is moreover to reverse the natural order 
and law of psychological operation, which bases emotion on 
perception, and not perception on emotion. We do not 
first admire, love, hate, and then perceive, but the reverse. 

The view now under consideration, while it seems to re- 
solve the moral faculty into mere feeling, thus making mor- 
ality wholly a relative affair, makes conscience itself an ac- 
quired, rather than a natural faculty, a secondary process, a 
transformation of emotions, rather than itself an original 
principle. It does it, moreover, the further injustice of deriv- 
ing its origin firom the purely selfish principles of our nature. I 
receive a favor, or an injury, hence I regard with certain feel- 
ings of complacency, or the opposite, the man who has thus 
treated me. These feelings I come gradually to transfer to, 
and associate with, the act in itself considered, and this with 
other acts of the same nature ; and so at last I come to have 
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a moral faculty, and pronounced one thing right, and an- 
other wrong. 

This view is quite inadmissible ; at variance with facis, 
and the well-known laws of the human mind. The moral 
faculty is one of the earliest to develop itself. It appears in 
childhood, manifesting itself, not as an acquired and second- 
ary principle, the result of a complicated process of associat- 
ed and transferred emotion, requiring time for its gradual 
formation and growth, but rather as an original instinctive 
principle of nature. 

Adam Smith, in his " Theory of Moral Sentiments," has 
proposed a view which falls properly under the general the- 
ory of association, and may be regarded as a modification 
of it. He attributes our moral perceptions to the feeling of 
sympathy. To adopt the feelings of another is to approve 
them. If those feelings are such as would naturally be 
awakened in us by the same objects, we approve them as 
morally proper. Sympathy with the gratitude of one who 
has received a favor, leads us to regard the benefaction as 
meritorious. Sympathy wiih the resentment of an injured 
man, leads us to regard the injurer as worthy of punishment, 
and so the sense of demerit originates ; sympathy with the 
feelings of others respecting our own conduct gives rise to 
self-approval and sense of duty. Rules of morality are 
merely a summary of these sentiments. 

Whatever credit may be due to this ingenious writer, for 
calling attention to a principle which had not been suf- 
ficiently taken into account by preceding philosophers, we 
cannot but regard it as an insufficient explanation of the 
present case. In the first place, we are not conscious of the 
element of sympathy in the decisions and perceptions of the 
moral faculty. We look at a given action as right or wrong, 
and approve of it, or condemn it on that ground^ because it 
is right or wrong, not because we sympathize with the feel- 
ings awakened by the act in the minds of others. If the 
process now supposed intervened between our knowledge 
of the act, and our judgment of its morality, we should 
know it and recognize it as a distinct element 
Vol. XIll. No. 50. 21 
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Furthermore, sympathy, like other emotions, has one im^ 
perative character, and, even if it might be supposed to sug- 
gest to the mind some idea of moral distinctions, cannot of 
itself furnish a foundation for those feelings of obligation 
which accompany and characterize the decisions of the 
moral faculty. 

But more than this, the view now taken makes the stand- 
ard of right and wrong variable^ and dependent on the feel- 
ings of men. We must know how others think and feel, 
how the thing affects them, before we can know whether a 
given act is right or wrong, to be performed or avoided. 
And then, furthermore, our feelings must agree with theirs ; 
there must be sympathy and harmony of views and feelings, 
else the result will not follow. If anything prevents us from 
knowing what are the feelings of others with respect to a 
given course of conduct, or if for any reason we fail to sym- 
pathize with those feelings, we can have no conscience in 
the matter. As those feelings vary, so will our moral per- 
ceptions vary. We have no fixed standard. There is no 
place left for right, as such, and absolutely. If no sympathy, 
then no duty, no right, no morality. 

We have, as yet, found no satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of our moral ideas and perceptions. They seem not 
to be the result of education and imitation, nor yet of legal 
enactment. They seem to be natural, rather than artificial 
and acquired. Yet we cannot trace them to the action of 
the sensitive part of our nature. They are not the product 
of a special sense, nor yet of the combined and associated 
action of certain natural emotions, much less of any one 
emotion, as sympathy. And yet they are a part of our na- 
ture. Place man where you will, surround him with what 
influences you will, you still find in him, to some extent at 
least, indications of a moral nature ; a nature modified in- 
deed by circumstances, but never wholly obliterated. Evi- 
dently we must refer the ideas in question, then, to the 
intellectual, since they do not belong to the sensitive, part of 
our nature. 

5. Are they then the product and operation of the faculty 
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of judgment ? But the judgment does not originate ideas. 
It compares, distributes, estimates, decides to what class and 
category a thing belongs, but creates nothing. I have in 
mind the idea of a triangle, a circle, etc. So soon as 
certain figures are presented to the eye, I refer them at 
once, by an act of judgment, to the class to which they be- 
long. I affirm that to be a triangle, this, a circle, etc. ; the 
judgment does this. But judgment does not furnish my 
mind with the primary idea of a circle, etc It deals with 
this idea already in the mind. So in our judgment of the 
beauty and deformity of objects. The perception that a 
landscape or painting is beautiful, is, in one sense, an act 
of judgment ; but it is an act which presupposes the idea of 
the beautiful already in the mind that so judges. So also 
of moral distinctions. Whence comes the idea of right and 
wrong which lies at the foundation of every particular judg- 
ment as to the moral character of actions ? This is the 
question before us, still unanswered ; and to this there re- 
mains but one reply. 

6. The ideas in question are intuitive ; suggestions or per- 
ceptions of reason. The view now proposed may be thus 
stated : It is the office of reason to discern the right and the 
wrong, as well as the true and the false, the beautiful and 
the reverse. Regarded subjectively, as conceptions of the 
human mind, right and wrong, as well as beauty and its op- 
posite, truth and its opposite, are simple ideas, incapable of 
analysis or definition ; intuitions of reason. Regarded as 
objective, right and wrong are realities, qualities absolute, 
and inherent in the nature of things, not fictitious, not the 
play of human fancy or human feeling, not relative merely 
to the human mind, but independent, essential, universal, ab- 
solute. As such, reason recognizes their existence. Judg- 
ment decides that such and such actions do possess the one 
or the other of these qualities ; are right or wrong actions. 
There follows the sense of obfigation to do or not to do, and 
the consciousness of merit or demerit as we comply, or fail 
to comply, with the same. In view of these perceptions 
emotions arise, but only as based upon them. The emo- 
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tions do not, as the sentimental school affinn, originate the 
idea, the perception ; but the idea, the perception, give rise 
to the emotion. We are so constituted as to feel certain 
emotions in view of the moral quality of actions, but the idea 
and perception of that moral quality must precede^ and it is 
the office of reason to produce this. 

There are certain simple ideas which must be regarded as 
first truths, or first principles, of the human understanding, 
essential to its operations, ideas universal, absolute, necessary. 
Such are the ideas of personal existence and identity of time 
and space, as conditions of material existence ; of number, 
cause, and mathematical relation. Into this class fall the 
ideas of the true, the beautiful, the right, and their opposites. 
The fundamental maxims of reasoning and morals, fiind 
here their place. 

These are in a sense intuitive perceptions ; not strictly in- 
nate, yet connate ; the foundation for them being laid in our 
nature and constitution. So soon as the mind reaches a 
certain stage of development they present themselves. Cir- 
cumstances may promote or retard their appearance. They 
depend on opportunity to furnish the occasion of their spring- 
ing up, yet they are nevertheless the natural, spontaneous 
development of the human soul, as really a part of our na- 
ture, as are any of our instinctive impulses, or our mental 
attributes. They are a part of that native intelligence with 
which we are endowed by the author of our being. These 
intuitions of ours, are not themselves the foundation of right 
and wrong ; they do not make one thing right and another 
wrong ; but they are simply the reason why we so regard 
them. Such we believe to be the true account of the origin 
of our moral peceptions. 

We have directed our attention, thus far, to the first of the 
several elements that constitute the moral faculty, viz. the 
perception of the right and wrong in actions. We proceed, 
now, to discuss the second of these elements or mental pro- 
cesses. 

11. The perception of obligation. 

No sooner do we apprehend a given act as right or wrong. 
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than we recognize, also, a certain obligation resting on us 
with respect to that act, either to do, or to avoid, the same^ 
It is a conviction of the mind, inseparable from the percep- 
tion of the right. Given : a clear perception of the one, and 
one cannot escape the other. The question arises here, what 
is the gromdof this ought, what constitutes it ; what is that, 
in any given action, that imposes on me the obligation to do, 
or not to do, the same ? I ought to do this, and that. Why 
ought? 

Whatever answer we may give to this question, we must 
come back ultimately to the simple position, we onghtybecatise 
it is right ; the Tightness of a given course constitutes the 
obligation, on our part, to adhere to the same. Given : the 
one ; given, also, the other. The question, then, What con- 
stitutes obligation? resolves itself into this: What constitutes 
right? 

This is a question of no little moment. It has received, 
at different times and from diflferent writers, widely different 
answers ; and these various answers constitute so many dif- 
ferent theories of morals. They lead us over an interesting 
and important field of inquiry, involving one of the deepest 
and most difficult problems in the whole range of philosophy. 

This is altogether a distinct question from the one already 
discussed, though often confounded with it by ethical writers. 
The question is not, now: Whence our ideas of right? but, 
What makes right, what is right itself ? It is quite possible 
that what is, to me, the source of the idea of right, may not 
be the foundation of right itself. I derive my idea of time 
from the succession of events, my idea of space from exten- 
sion ; but succession does not constitute time, nor extension 
space ; on the contrary, time is necessary to succession, and 
space to extension. The latter presuppose the former, and 
could not be without them. So with respect to moral dis- 
tinctions : I may, or may not, be indebted for the idea of 
right, as it exists in my mind, to that which is the founda- 
tion of right itself. 

The principal theories of morals, or grounds of obligation, 
proposed by different writers, may be reduced, perhaps, tp 
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these four : 1. Utility ; 2. Law ; 3. The nature and cha- 
racter of God; 4. The eternal and immutable nature of 
things. Each of these has been regarded as the true ground 
on which to place the distinction of right and wrong, and the 
consequent moral obligation. The two former of these, again, 
have each a twofold aspect : Utility, as the ground of right, 
may denote either the happiness^ the pleasure accruing from a 
given course (which is itself a species of utility), or the 
more direct advantage resulting from it. Or, if we place the 
matter on the ground of legal enactment, the law which 
makes the right and the wrong, may be man's law, or it may 
be God's. 

We leave, then, these divergent paths opening before us, 
each proposing to conduct to the true solution of our prob- 
lem, each trodden by many a mighty man in the domain of 
thought: the tUilitarian theory, with its twofold aspect, the 
pleasure and the advantage of the thing ; the legal theory, 
twofold also, as of human or Divine authority ; the theory 
which makes the Divine character the foundation of right ; 
and, finally, that which bases it on the immutable and eter- 
nal nature of things. 

Let us, then, examine these several theories in their 
order: 

1. The vtilitarian. Understanding by this term, in the first 
place, pleasure J rather than advantage, the doctrine is this : 
the reason why we pronounce one thing right, rather than 
another, is, that we find the one act to be attended, uni- 
formly, with pleasure to the doer ; the other, with pain ; 
one contributes to his happiness, the other detracts from it. 
Now the pursuit of happiness, it is contended, is the grand 
motive and spring of all human action ; and if it be once 
established that the actions which we call right, are such, in- 
variably, as to promote our happiness, no other reason need 
be assigned why we thus regard them. And this, it is con- 
tended, is the case. If we select any instance of what we 
call right action, we find it to be an action which is accom- 
panied with pleasurable emotion. And this is the ground 
of our approval, the reason why we pronounce the action 
light. 
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Now it is not to be denied, that to do right brings with it 
a present satisfaction and true happiness. Such is the con- 
stitution of our nature. The question is, whether this ten- 
dency to produce happiness is what makes a given act right. 
Is the thing right because it produces happiness ? or does it 
promote our happiness because it is right ? Which is the 
true statement ? When I pronounce some past act of my 
life to be right, and approve it as virtuous, is it because I re- 
member that it gave me great pleasure ? and when I cherish 
the feeling of self-reproach and remorse, in view of past con- 
duct, is it on the ground that the given action was accompa- 
nied with unpleasant and painful sensations ? 

The simple statement of the question would seem suffi- 
cient. We feel, instinctively, that our decision and ap- 
proval rest on far other and higher grounds. Virtue and 
happiness are, by no means, identical. We have different 
terms for them, and mean different things by them. The one 
cannot be resolved into the other. If it be true that all right 
things are pleasant, it does not follow that all pleasant things 
are right, much less that their pleasantness makes them right. 
Many are the propensities of a corrupt nature, the indul- 
gence of which is attended with present gratification, which 
still are evil and only evil ; and in their pleasantness consists 
the very strength of the temptation they present. The man 
who yields to the force of such temptations, however, by no 
means approves the course that he pursues. He goes to the 
commission of the wrong, not with a conviction that he is do- 
ing right, but under a protest from his conscience, and with a 
feeling of self-reproach and self-condemnation. This ought 
not to be, according to the theory now under consideration. 
He ought rather to approve his conduct, on the ground that 
he was seeking, therein, his own happiness ; and his self-» 
approval ought to rise and increase, in proportion to the 
pleasure he receives. 

Nor is the case materially altered by substituting the hap- 
piness of others, in place of personal happiness, as the ground 
of right. No doubt right action contributes to the happiness 
of the community, and swells the sum total of the world's en- 
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joyment ; but is it this, that constitutes the rightness of the 
act? Is the noble consciousness of doing right, with all it^ 
power to sustain the spirit of a man under the pressure of 
the heaviest calamities, and the gloom of the darkest hour, 
merely this : the conviction that somehow, in consequence 
of what he has done, men will, on the whole, enjoy them- 
selves better ? Independent, and irrespective of all such con- 
siderations, is there not a far nobler satisfaction in having done 
that which was right, in itself considered, and for its own sake ? 

The view now considered was the distinctive tenet of the 
ancient Epicurean philosophy; and has been held, in later 
times, by Hume and Shaftsbury in England, and by their 
followers generally. 

Considering, now, utility as denoting advantage or eaye- 
diencyy we come upon somewhat different ground; capable, 
however, of attack and defence by essentially the same argu- 
ments. In fact, the former view may be regarded as a modifi* 
cation of the latter, the one specific, the other generic, in its 
form ; pleasure being, itself, a species of advantage, at least 
in the opinion of those who make it the rule of right. Hence, 
very generally, the advocates of the former view are advo- 
cates also of the latter. Still the latter is, of the two, the 
broader and higher ground. 

Self-love, according to this view, is the grand motive of 
human action. Men do what they think for their advan- 
tage. Now it is found by experience that a certain course of 
conduct is for the advantage, and the opposite for the dis- 
advantage, of the doer, and of aU concerned. Hence they 
come to regard the one course as right, and to be pursued, 
the other as wrong, and to be avoided. In a word it is the 
utility or expediency of the thing that constitutes the 
ground and reason of its rightness. Such is the doctrine of 
Bentham and his followers. 

And here it is admitted, on all sides, that virtuous action 
does contribute to the advantage, in many ways, of the doer. 
The question is, whether this is what makes it virtuous, 
whether this constitutes its rightness. Is it right because 
expedient, or expedient because right ? 
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Let us see what follows from ihis theory. (1) If expe- 
diency is the ground of right, then interest and duty are 
identical in idea, synonymes for the same thought. To prove 
a given action right, all that is necessary is to show that it 
is advantageous to the doer. The same act performed from 
the same motives, with the same spirit and intenlions, is 
right to one man, and wrong to another ; nay, is right to 
one and the same man, at one time, and wrong at anolher, 
according as it turns out for his advantage or not. We can 
never be sure that we are acting virtuously, until we know 
how the action is to affect our personal interests. Men have 
acted from the highest and purest principles, yet have been 
in reality far from virtuous, because what they did proved 
not for their own interests. They ought therefore to cherish 
feelings of self-reproach, and remorse, in view of their con- 
duct 

(2) It follows from this theory, that there is no such thing 
as intentional wrong-doing. Men always act, it is said, from 
the principle of self-love. They do what they think is for 
their own advantage. Finding by experience that certain 
actions tend to their advantage, they come to regard such 
actions as right, and the opposite, for the same reason, as 
wrong. What have we here for a syllogism ! 

Man acts always with reference to his own good. To act 
with reference to one's own good, is to act right. Therefore, 
man invariably acts right ! He may mistake, and do what 
is in the end disadvantageous ; but it was a mistake, an error 
of judgment, and not an intentional wrong. This is on the 
whole a very favorable view of things, and may serve to re- 
lieve somewhat the sombre aspect in which the world and 
poor ening human nature, present themselves to a certain 
class of minds. Men are not so bad, after all. They do as 
well as they know how. They mean to be selfish, and to 
consult their own interests, and if they sometimes come short 
of duty in this respect, it is an error of the head and not of 
the heart. 

(3) It follows also, that there is no such thing as disinterest- 
ed virtue. Utility is the ground of rectitude, the foundation of 
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obligation. We ought, therefore, to give a man credit for 
his conduct, just in proportion as we perceive him to have 
been governed throughout by a regard to his own personal 
advantage. To act thus is to act right, and to comply with 
the claims of duty. There can be no virtue which springs 
not from this source. The more fully a man promotes his 
own interests, and seeks his own personal advantage, in all he 
does, provided only there be no direct violation of the rights 
of others, the higher esteem ought we to cherish for that 
man in our hearts. On the other hand, where an action is 
of such a nature, that we are not quite sure whether the 
man was really seeking his own advantage or that of others^ 
in what he did, we ought to withhold our approbation. 

But strange to say, selfish as the world is, it does not so 
decide. It does sensibly diminish our moral approbation of 
any act, to see, or suspect even, that self-interest was the 
leading motive of conduct ; it heightens our admiration and 
esteem, to perceive that the act was performed without the 
least regard to that, but from entirely different motives. 

And this leads us to remark, in general, that the theory 
under consideration contradicts the facts of consciomness. If 
utility were the ground of moral obUgation, the foundation 
of right, then whenever we recognize such obligation, we 
should be conscious of this element as the basis of it ; should 
be conscious of perceiving the tendency of the given act to 
promote the personal happiness, or the personal advantage 
of the doer, and. that our conviction of obligation, in the case, 
arose from that circumstance ; whereas, in fact, we are con- 
scious of no such thing, but in many cases of directly the 
reverse. The sense of obligation exists, not only irrespective 
of the idea of happiness or of advantage to be derived from 
the given act, but often in opposition to it ; the desire of 
happiness, or of personal advantage, drawing us in one di- 
rection, the sense of obligation, in another. It is not true 
that duty and interest are identical. We have different 
names for them, we mean different things by them. We are 
conscious of acting, now from one, now from the other, of 
these principles. It is not true, that men never intentionally 
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do what they know to be wrong. This was the capital de- 
fect in the ethical system of Socrates and also of Plato, 
who make virtue a matter of science, and sin to be merely 
ignorance. Whose consciousness does not testify the oppo- 
site of this ? Who will not say with Ovid : 

" Tideo meliora, proboqae, deteriora sequor; " 

or with Euripides : " I know that what I am about to do is 
evil, but desire is stronger than my deliberations." Surely 
the facts in this case are more nearly right than the philoso- 
phers. Who has not reason to say with Paul : " That which 
I do, I allow not." 

Neither is it true, that we act always from personal and 
selfish considerations. We are conscious of the opposite, con- 
scious of doing that which is right, because it is right, and 
not for the sake of personal advantage. Nor in such cases 
is the verdict of conscience against us ; but on the contrary, 
it is precisely such actions that draw forth the testimony of 
her warmest approbation ; so far from reproaching us for not 
acting with more direct and uniform reference to our own 
advantage, conscience more frequently condemns us for 
having acted from no higher principle. 

We cannot but regard the facts of consciousness, then, as 
altogether at variance with the theory under consideration. 

Suppose, now, we give the term utility, a still wider ex- 
tension, meaning by it, not the advantage of the individual 
merely, but the good of the greatest number^ does it become, 
in this sense, the foundation of right and of moral obliga- 
tion ? There are still insuperable objections. 

In the first place, how can it always be known, what will 
promote the interests of the greatest number ? The ten- 
dencies and results of actions, are often hidden from human 
perspicacity. We do not know how they will affect the in- 
terests of any considerable number of persons. A laborious 
calculation of consequences, would, in most cases, be neces- 
sary, in order to such a conclusion, and even then, we could 
never arrive at certainty, never be sure that our reasonings 
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and conclusions were correct. We should be in suspense, 
therefore, as to the morality of actions, unable to decide 
whether ihey are right or wrong, until we could first know 
their ultimale bearing on the general welfare. Such a cal- 
culiinon of consequences is quite beyond the capacity of the 
mass ; only the more enlightened and far-seeing, are com- 
pel ut; 1o form such judgments, and even they, not with any 
cei aiii^y. Only tha few, Iherefore, are competent to form 
ideas of right or wrong, and apply them to human conduct, 
wliilt^ ihe vast multitude are left without any such faculty 
to i^ulde them. 

Furthermore, it may be justly objected to this theory, in 
the form in which it is now stated, that it is directly at va- 
rianec with the facts in the case. As a matter of fact, we do 
not alwiyi calculate the consequences of an action before 
we pronounce it, in our minds, right or wrong. We are 
conscious of no such procedure. We do not stop to know 
whai bearing it is likely to h ive on the public welfare. We 
do iiot raise the question at all. We neither know, nor care. 
Ins.inelively we decide as to ihe propriety and rightness of 
the given act; we approve and condemn without reference 
to c onsequences, and on other grounds than that of expe- 
diency. 

it is f ital to this theory of utility, in whatever form it is 
sJa ed, whe her as referring to the happiness of the individ- 
ual, or the happiness of the community; to the advantage 
of ihe individual, or the advantage of all, that, so far from 
being conscious ordinarily of any such considerations, in our 
csiimale of the morality of actions, we are conscious of quite 
the opposite. Our moral decisions are often pronounced 
under circumstances which preclude the possibility of all such 
prudential considerations. Narrate to a child, just old 
enough to understand you, some story of flagrant injustice 
and wrong, the flush of indignation, the glow of resentment, 
are visible at once on that cheek ; the decision of that moral 
nature, its verdict of disapproval and condemnation, is to be 
read at once in that eye, that brow, that clenched hand, the 
whole mien and aspect of the miniature man. Has it been 
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oalculatmg the expediency and utility of the thing, the 
consequences to society of what its outraged nature con* 
demns ? 

But there is a further objection to making utility, in any of 
its significations, the ground of moral obligation. It is, that 
all these principles, as thus applied, virtually presuppose the 
existence of moral obligation, and therefore cannot be the 
ground of it. I perceive such a course to be conducive to 
happiness ; therefore, says the advocate of this view : I am 
under obligation to pursue that course. But why therefore ? 
Why ought ? Suppose I chose to do that which is not on 
the whole for my happiness ; what then ? Whose business 
is it but my own ? Either there is no manner of obligation 
in that case, or else it lies out of, and back of, the principle 
now supposed. The same may be said of utility in the sense 
of advantage. It presupposes an obligation to do what is 
seen to be useful and advantageous, and the question still 
remains : what is the ground of that obligation which the 
doctrine of utility presupposes ? 

2. Let us look, now, at the theory which places the foun- 
dation of moral obligation on the ground of positive enact" 
ment. Laws have been made, human and Divine, requiring, 
forbidding, etc. Hence our approval and condemnation of 
actions, and our conviction of obligation. The just and the 
unjust, the right and the wrong, in human conduct, are sim- 
ply its conformity, or want of conformity, to law. 

Of those who take this ground, some look no higher than 
to human enactment, as the ground of rectitude and the 
foundation of moral obligation. The laws of man make the 
right and wrong of things, and are tiie sufficient and ultimate 
standard of morals. There is no higher law. No other rea- 
son need be given, why I should do, or not do, a given thing, 
than that the laws of my country require it. 

Such, among the ancients, was the doctrine of Epicurus and 
of the Sophists. Plato, in the " De Legibus," and Aristotle, in 
his " Ethics," make mention of the doctrine as maintained 
by some in their day. 

Among the modems, Grassendi and Hobbes are almost the 
Vol. Xm. No. 60. 22 
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only writers of distinction who have had the boldness to 
avow, and the consistency to maintain, a doctrine at once so 
shameless, so obnoxious to the common sense and common 
honesty of mankind, and so destractive of the first principles 
of morality. Occasionally, indeed, the spectacle is pre- 
sented of some one, more patriotic than discreet, who, in his 
zeal to defend the constitution and laws of his country, so far 
forgets himself, in the pressure of the exigency, as to take the 
general position that the laws of the land are, to us, the final 
court of appeal, and that we are to look no higher for authority. 
Even such persons, it is to be presumed, are not fully aware 
of the true nature and legitimate consequences of this doc- 
trine, nor of the company they keep in maintaining such a 
position. They would shrink, it is to be hoped, firom the 
doctrine, reduced to its simple elements, and affirmed as a 
principle in ethics, that might makes rights a sentiment that 
even a German rationalist has pronounced infernal, and from 
the atheism that discards the Deity, and overlooks the moral 
nature of man, while proclaiming human law as the standard 
of morals, and the foundation of right. 

If it were of any use to reason against a doctrine so little 
deserving the name of philosophy, or the notice of a calm 
reply, it were suflSLcient, perhaps, to ask how it is possible, on 
this principle, since law is, itself, the source and founda- 
tion of right, to compare one law or code with another : 
those of Draco, e. g., with those of Solon or Lycurgus ; the 
edicts of Nero with those of Constantine ; and because one 
system is mild and humane, another barbarous and inhu- 
man, pronounce one to be more right and just than the other. 
If law is its own authority, if it makes right, if back of it there 
is no appeal, no ultimate standard of rectitude, then, of course, 
everything which is once enacted, and obtains the sanction 
of established law, is right and binding, no matter what it 
may be — one equally so with another — and it is absurd to 
make a distinction between them. The commands of the 
veriest despot are as just and right, as obligatory on the con- 
science, as those of the wisest and mildest ruler. Law is 
law, and that ends the matter. A law morally wrong is an 
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impossibility, an absurdity. Inasmuch as laws vary, more- 
over, in different lands, what is right in one country is wrong 
when you cross a river or a mountain ; what is a virtue in 
Holland, is a sin in Belgium. 

Much more reasonable and philosophical is the view of 
those who regard the Divine will and law as the foundation 
of moral rectitude. This view was maintained by Occam 
among the scholastics, by Paley and many others among the 
moderns. Yet, even to this view, insuperable objections 
arise : 

(1) If this view be correct, then we have only to suppose 
the will of Deity to change, and what is now wrong becomes 
instantly right : the good and the bad, the virtuous and the 
vicious, change characters at once. We have only to sup- 
pose him other than he is, and to have commanded other than 
he has ; to have reversed the decalogue, and the things now 
commanded would then have been wrong, and the things 
now forbidden would have been right. Murder, adultery, 
false witness, theft, covetousness, would have been virtues, 
commendable and obligatory ; while to honor our parents, 
and to love our neighbor as ourselves, would have been 
morally wrong. In other words, there is no difference, in 
respect of moral character, between these actions in them- 
selves considered ; the difference lies wholly in the fact that 
one is commanded, and the other forbidden ; they are right 
or wrong, only as they are, or are not, the will of Deity. 

It is no answer to this, to say that God is holy, and there- 
fore will not command that which is evil ; nor, that he is im- 
mutable, and therefore will not change ; the question is not 
as to the matter of fact^ but as to what would be true, in case 
he and his law were not what they are. If it were possible 
for God to throw around sin the sanction of his law, would 
it, because of that sanction, cease to be sin, and become holi- 
ness? Does the rightness of an act consist wholly and 
simply in its being lawful ? 

(2) It follows also, that, had there been no Divine law to 
establish the character of actions, human conduct had been 
neither virtuous nor vicious, neither good nor bad, but all 
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actions would have been alike indifferent: to hate our neigh* 
bor, to take his property, his good name, or his life, woxdd 
have been not only allowable, but equally as ccHumendable 
and meritorious, as the opposite. Nothing would have been 
unjust, nothing wrong. 

(3) There is no propriety or sense in speaking of God's law 
as just and good, in affirming that his statutes are right, his 
commandments holy, etc. ; for moral approbation is wholly 
misplaced and uncalled for. It is without meaning. Fot, 
if there is no standard of right, and no ground of obligation 
but the law itself, how can its requirements be any oliier 
than right and binding, whatever they may be ? To say 
that his statutes are just and right, is to say, simply, that his 
statutes are his statutes. More than this ; wlien we speak 
of the law as holy, just, etc., do we not attribute a moral 
character to the law itself ? But how can this be ? If the 
law areates moral distinctions, how can law itself possess a 
moral character ? how can it be either right or wrong ? This 
is to suppose right to exist before it was created. 

4. Further : for the same reason we are shut out, on this 
principle, from attributing to Deity himself any moral char- 
acter. Law is the foundation of right, and law is from God. 
Back of his will there is no law, and, of course, no ground of 
rectitude. God has himself, therefore, aside from his own law, 
no moral character, no virtue ; for, beyond his own will and 
pleasure, there is no law imposing obligation, and constitut- 
ing, for him, the right and the wrong. One thing is as right 
as another, for him ; everything is equally right ; and, 
strictly speaking, nothing is, for him, either right or wrong. 
It is language without meaning when we say, with one <rf 
old : " Holy, holy, holy. Lord God, just and true are 
all thy ways." Before he enacted the first law, there was 
no such thing as right. It depended entirely on his pleasure 
whether to enact that law. There was no obligation to 
enact it, for no law, as yet, existed to create obligation. 
Suppose he had not done it. Right would not have existed ; 
and of course, in that case, could not have pertained to the 
divine character. Not until he creates the ri^t, by making 
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law, can he, by any possibility, possess a moral character; and 
even then it is a moral character which he himself creates, and 
imposes upon himself, by arbitrary enactment Had he made a 
law precisely the reverse of the actual one, it would have been 
equally right and binding, and himself equally holy. But it is 
difficult to see how the thing made can put the maker himself 
under obligation ; how, from his own work, he can derive the 
foundation of a character which he had not, in himself, prior 
to the work. It is difficult to estimate the intrinsic excellence 
of that holiness which owes its origin to a purely arbitrary 
enactment ; which might just as well never have been made, 
or have been entirely other than, and the reverse of, what it is ; 
a holiness which, when strictly viewed, amounts merely to this: 
that the being who possesses it, does what he does. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, by some, that the divine 
law, while it may not absolutely create the distinction of 
right and wrong, does nevertheless create the obligation^ on 
our part, to do, or not to do, the things required ; that it is 
to me the sufficient reason why I ought to do thus and thus. 
This is a view entitled to a careful consideration. I must do 
thus, because such is the will of Deity. The question is now 
as to this word because. Granting that the will of Deity 
is as affirmed, what has that to do with my conduct ; where- 
in and how does that place me under obligation to do what 
the Deity wills ? Where lies the binding power of the law 
itself? Manifestly not in itself^ as law, but in something 
else. There must be something to make the law binding, 
or it can bring with it no obligation to obedienee on my 
part. And in saying this, we really abandon the position^ 
that law isy itself ^ the basis of obligation. 

This something, we may find in one of three things : It 
may be in the character of the law given ; a holy, just, and 
good law, and one which we ought therefore to obey. But 
this is to place the ground of obligation, not in the law itself, 
but in something else, viz. moral rectitude. I am bound to 
obey, not because there is a law, but because there is a holy 
adjust law. 

Or we may turn the binding power of the law to the rela- 
22* 
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Uon which the Deity sustains to ns. He is our create, pre- 
server, benefactor, and as such has the ri^t, it is said, to 
control and govern us. But does this, we reply, give him 
the right to govern and control, irrespective of moral distinc-^ 
tions ? If it does, then right and wrong axe the mere arbi* 
trary caseations of his will ; a view whidi we have already 
considered and rejected. If it does not, then the ultimate 
ground of obligation is to be found in the rectitude of the 
divine requirements. In either case, it is not the law itself 
that constitutes the obligation. 

Does, then, that which constitutes the binding fcwce of the 
divine law consist in this : that the Ddty is in himself such 
a being as he is, the greatest, the wisest, the best ; and there* 
fore his wiU is (Aligatory on other beings ? This again is to 
recognize moral distinctions as lying badt of the law iteelf, 
and as giving to that law its character and its force. When 
you say that Ghxi is good, just, holy, the best of beings, and, 
on that account, ought to be obeyed, you abandon tte po- 
sition, that law itself CTcates moral distinctions, and that it 
contains in itself the ground of obligation. I£s being and 
nature are pricwr to his law, and the foundation of it ; and if 
his being and nature are themselves good, then certainly it 
is not his law that makes them so ; and if it is from them 
that our obli^tion to obedience springs, then certainly not 
from tiie law itself. 

Whatever view we take, then, of this matter, we are com- 
pelled to give up tiie position that the divine law is the 
ground of moral obligation. An action is right, not because 
God wills it ; on the contrary, he wills it^ because it is right 

The distinction between the Tightness and the lawfulness 
erf an act, is admitted by some, who still place obligation on 
the ground of law. This is the case with Chalmers. In 
general it may be remarked, that no writer breathes, throu^«- 
out, a higher moral tone and purpose, or utters truth with 
more eloquence and earnestness than he. His style is an 
avalanche broken loose, a sea of expression, rolling sentence 
after sentence, wave upon wave, with a loftiness and force 
<iuite irresistible. It is tte style of the orator, however. 
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father than of the philosopher, indicating fervor and slrengliL 
of feeling, rather than precision and clearness of thought. 
There is a certain nd:)leness of sentiment that wins our ad* 
miration. We feel sure that some leviathan is ploughing 
up those waters, and making them to boil ; but it is a levia- 
than not willing to be caught and dassified, for purposes of 
science. In the present case. Dr. Chalmers, if we under* 
etand him, derives obUgation firom the divine law, but right 
from the divine character; thus separating the two. While 
he rejects the view of Paley, that makes the divine command 
tiie foundation of right, he still makes that command the 
foundation of our obligation to do the righi Not until Deity 
interposes with his authc»dty in its behalf, does the right be* 
come obligat<Hry» 

It is diflSicult to p^ceive the justice of this distinction. In 
the first place, it limits the term obligation^ to a strictly /o- 
rensic use, a sense to which it is by no means restricted. A 
wider sense belongs to it. We are under obligation, ethi- 
cally speaking, to do many things not specifically required 
by law. But more than tiiis, it seems to divorce obligation 
fix>m right, as if right did not (^urry in itself a corresponding 
obligation, but was dependent on law to come in end give 
it authcnity ; ot as if^ on the other hand, obligation might 
sometimes, or might at least be supposed to, run counter to 
right. 

We canuot think Budi a distinction either necessary or 
allowable. On the contrary, we regard right and obligation 
as co&ctensive, and on a common basis. The foundation 
and origin of the one, is also the source and foundation of 
the otiier. Given; the right, and there is given along with 
it^ the obligation to do the right. We cannot conceive them 
separate ; the former, without the latter ; a right thing which 
we are under no obligation to do, or a wrong thing which 
we are under no obligation to avoid. This obligation is 
universal, absolute, complete. Law cannot add to it, of 
make it more perfect than it already is. Law may indicate 
and enforce, but cannot create, moral obligation. Show me 
that a thing is rights and you show me a reason, and the 
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best of all reasons, why I ought to do it. The moment I 
perceive the rightness, I perceive also, the obligation. If the 
one is founded in law, so is the other ; if the divine charac- 
ter is the foundation of the one, it is the ground of the other 
also. 

It is admitted, that, in respect to matters in themselves 
indifferent, as for instance the ceremonies of a ritual observ- 
ance, law may impose an obligation not previously exist- 
ing. But such is not the case now under consideration. 
We are concerned, in this discussion, only with such matters 
as come imder the cognizance of the moral faculty, as being 
in themselves right or wrong ; and the question is : what 
constitutes the obligation to do, not a thing indifferent, but 
a thing which we perceive and know to be right? Our an- 
swer is : the very rightness constitutes the obligation. The 
question returns then: on what does the rightness depend? 
Not on utility, not on law. An action is right, not because 
expedient, but expedient because right It is right, not be- 
cause God wills it ; on the contrary, he wills it because it is 
right. What then constitutes rightness ? 

3. It may be said that right and wrong lie not in any 
of these things : not in the pursuit of happiness or of per- 
sonal advantage ; not in law, human or Divine ; but in the 
nature and character of God himself. This, as we have 
already stated, is the view of Chalmers. It is the view, also, 
of many others. We have discussed so fully the previous 
theories, that there is no need of dwelling long upon this. The 
same objections that lie against the theory of Divine law, as 
the source of obligation and the ground of right, apply with 
equal force to this view. Grod's law is but the expression of 
his will ; and his will is but the expression and transcript of 
his character. It is his nature in action. To say that his law 
constitutes right, then, is virtually saying, in another form, 
that his nature and character are the ground of right ; and 
whatever objections lie against the one view, are, in reality, 
equally objections to the other. 

K right or wrong depend, ultimately, on the character of 
God, then we have only to suppose God to change, or to 
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have been originally other than he is, and our duties ami ob- 
ligations diange at once : that which was a virtue, becomes 
a crime ; that which is a arime, is transforaied into a virtue. 
Had he been precisely the reverse of what he is, he had still 
been, as now, the source of right, and his own charact^ 
Would have been as tmly good, and just, and right, as it is 
now. This is, virtually, to rob him of all moral characteir. 
We may still say that he is holy, and that his ways are right ; 
but we mean by it only this, when we come to explain : 
that he is what he is, and does what he does. The hcdiness 
of his acts consists, not at all in the essential character of 
the acts themselves, but only in the drcimistance that they 
are his acts. 

It does not meet this objection to say that Qod is holy, holy 
by a necessity of his nature ; and that he can never be otiier^ 
wi^ ; that is not the question ; but simply, whether his be* 
ing what he is, is the ground of all rectitude and of all obli- 
gation ; whether that which he does is right because it conr 
forms to his character^ or whether his character is holy because 
it conforms to the rigliL This is a very important distinction. 

We have this objection, then, to the view which resolved 
virtue into the Divine character, and makes right inherent orig- 
inally in the Divine nature ; that while it seeks to honor God 
by making him the source of all excellence, it really takes 
away from his character the highest excellence and glcwry that 
can pertain to it, that of conforming to the right 

4. We seem to be driven, then, to the only remaining 
conclusion, that right and wrong are distinctions immutable, 
and inherent in the nature of things. They are not the crea*- 
tions of expediency, nor of law; nor yet do they originate in 
the Divine character. They have no origin : they are eternal 
as the throne of Deity ; they are immutable as God himsel£ 
Nay, were God himself to change, these distinctions would 
change not. Omnipotence has no power over them, whether 
to create or to destroy. Law does not make them, but they 
make law. They are the source and spring of all law and all 
obligation. Reason points out these distinctions ; the moral 
tiature recognizes and approves them. God's law, and will^ 
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and nature, are in conformity to these distinctions ; else that 
law were not just and right, nor that nature holy. Our 
moral nature is in conformity to these distinctions ; hence 
we approve and disapprove, as we do, the various actions of 
men. The deeds are right, not because we approve them ; 
on the contrary, we approve them because they are right. 
They are right, not because they are commanded ; but they 
are commanded because they are right 

There is a sense in which Deity himself is subject to this 
eternal and immutable law of right. There are things which 
it would not be right for even Deity to do. So fully does his 
moral nature approve the right and abhor the wrong, that the 
Scriptures declare it impossible for him to do evil. There is 
no purity like his ; no approval of the right, no condemnation 
and abhorrence of the wrong, so strong and intense as his, in 
the whole universe. This his moral nature is to him a law, 
the highest possible and conceivable, placing him under obli- 
gation, not indeed to another, but to himself, to adhere ever 
to the eternal principles of right, and truth, and justice. 

In their anxiety to honor and exalt the Divine Being, some 
have shrunk from the idea that there is any law or obligation, 
resting on the Deity, to do one thing rather than anotljer ; that 
there is, or can be, anything which it would be wrong for him 
to do. But which most honors and exalts God, to resolve the 
distinction of right and wrong into the arbitrary decisions of 
his will, thus leaving him without moral character, or to regard 
that distinction as immutable and eternal, extending even to 
the throne and will of him who layeth the beams of his cham- 
bers in the waters, and hangeth the earth upon nothing ? Which 
most honors him, to make his nature and his will the foun- 
dation of right, or the eternal principles of right and justice 
the foundation of his character and his law ? Which gives 
the noblest and most exalted conception of the Divine Being ? 
Which of these two views imparts the loftier significance to 
that sublime anthem of the angels, that goes up unceasingly 
before his throne, and shall yet go up from the entire uni- 
verse : " Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and is, and is to come ; " and to that song of the redeemed 
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that stand upon the sea of glass : ^^Just and true are thy ways, 
thou king of saints. Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name ? " 

It may be said, perhaps, that to make right and wrong in- 
herent in the nature of things, is virtually to place their foun- 
dation and origin in God, since the nature of things depends, 
after all, on him. He who made all things, is the author of 
their nature also. 

This objection derives its force from the somewhat indefi- 
nite expression, " nature of things; " a phrase used with great 
latitude of meaning. As used to denote material objects 
and their qualities, it is true that both things^ and the nature 
of things, are the work of God. As used to denote finite in- 
telligences, the same is true ; they are the work of the Divine 
Intelligence, they and their original nature. But when we 
speak of things, and the nature of things, as applicable to this 
discussion, we do not, of course, refer to material objects, nor 
yet to spiritual intelligences, but to the actions and moral 
conduct of intelligent beings, created or uncreated, finite or 
infinite. We mean to say, that such and such acts of an 
intelligent voluntary agent, whoever he may be, are, in them- 
selves, in their very nature^ right or wrong. Now God does 
not create the actions of intelligent free agents, and, of 
course, does not create the nature of those actions. To say 
that the moral character of an act is created by Deity, is 
simply to beg the question in dispute. 

When we say that right and wrong are inherent, then, in 
the very nature of things, we simply assert that certain courses 
of conduct are, in themselves, in their very nature and es- 
sence, wrong, certain others, right ; that they are so, quite 
independent and irrespective of the consequences that result 
from them, or of the sanctions and authority with which they 
may be invested ; that they are so, not because of the laws, 
either human or Divine, that give them force; that they 
would be so, were there no law, or were it the opposite of 
what it is ; that even the actions of Deity himself, fall within 
the range of this universal principle ; and that it does not 
depend on his will, or even his nature, much less on his 
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power as Creator, to establish or abolish this immutable 
distinction. 

We say it is in the very nature of things, that the whole 
is greater than a part ; that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points ; that two straight lines can- 
not enclose a space. We cannot conceive tte opposite to 
be true. It does not depend on the will of Deity whether 
these things shall be so or not. He does not create these re-» 
lations. They are eternal and necessary truths. In like 
manner there are certain truths pertaining to the conduct of 
all rational and intelligent beings, certain moral distinctions^ 
which we regard as immutable and eternal, inherent in the 
very nature of things. And on this firm eternal basis, rests 
the foundation of our moral obligation. 

We have discussed, as yet, but two of the elements, or 
mental processes, into which our analysis resolved an act of 
conscience. It remains to notice briefly the third. 

IIL The perception of merit cmd demerit^ with the conse* 
quent approbation or censure of the agents 

No sooner do we perceive an action to be right or wrong, 
and to involve, therefore, an obligation on the part of the 
doer, than there arises also in the mind, the idea of merit or 
demerit, in connection with the doing ; we regard the agent 
as deserving of praise or blame, and in our own minds do 
approve or condenm him, and his course, accordingly. This 
approval or censure of ourselves and others, acccnrding to the 
apprehended desert of the act and the actor, constitutes a 
process of trial, an inner tribunal, at whose bar are constant- 
ly arraigned the various deeds of men, especially our own, 
and whose verdict it is no easy matter to set aside. 

It is in point here, to consider how far these decisions are 
correct and reliable ; what authority they have for the con- 
trol of the conduct j and what is their actual influence over 
us. 

The question arises, as to the cc^rectness and reliabknesa 
of the decisions of the moral faculty. This question, though 
pertaining directly to the final verdict of approval or con- 
demnation, relates also to the previous perceptions on which 
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that verdict is based, and so covers in fact the entire ground 
of the operations of this faculty. The final verdict will be 
correct or not, according as the previous judgments are so. 
If conscience correctly discerns the right and the wrong, 
and the consequent obligation, she will be likely to judge 
correctly as to the deserts of the doer. If she mistake these 
points, she may approve what is not worthy of approval, 
and condemn what is good. 

How are we to know, then, whether conscience judges 
right? What voucher have we for her correctness ? How 
far is she to be trusted in her perceptions and decisions ? 
Perhaps we are so constituted, it may be said, as invariably 
to judge that to be right which is wrong, and the reverse, 
and so to approve where we should condemn. True, we re- 
ply, this may be so. It may be that I am so constituted, 
that two and two shall seem to be four, when in reality they 
are five ; and that the three angles of a triangle shall seem to 
be equal to two right angles, when in reality they are equal to 
three. This may be so. Still it is a presumption in favor 
of the correctness of all our natural perceptions, that they 
are the operation of original principles of our constitution. 
It is not probable, to say the least, that we are so consti- 
tuted by the great author of our being, as to be habitually 
deceived. It may be that the organs of vision and hearing 
are absolutely false ; that the things which we see, and hear, 
and feel, through the medium of the senses, have no corres- 
pondence to our supposed perceptions. But this is not a 
probable supposition. He who denies the validity of the 
natural faculties, has the burden of proof ; and proof is of 
course impossible ; for the simple reason, that, in order to 
prove them false, you must make use of these very faculties ; 
and if their testimony is not reliable in the one case, certain- 
ly it is not in the other. We must then take their veracity 
for granted ; and we have the right to do so. And so of our 
moral nature. It comes firom the author of our being, and if 
it is uniformly and originally wrong, then he is wrong. It 
is an error, which, in the nature of the case, can never be 
detected or corrected. We cannot get beyond our constitu- 
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Hon, back of our natural endowments, to judge, d priori, and 
from an external position, whether they are correct or not. 
Sight and wrong are not indeed the creations of the divine 
will ; but the faculties by which we perceive and approve 
the right, and condemn the wrong, are from him ; and we 
must presume upon their general correctness. 

It does not follow from this, however, nor do we affirm, 
that conscience is infallible, that she never errs. It does not 
follow that our moral perceptions and judgments are invari- 
ably correct, because they spring from our native constitu- 
tion. This is not so. There is not one of the faculties of 
the human mind that is not liable to err. Not one of its ac- 
tivities is infallible. The reasoning power sometimes errs ; 
the judgment errs ; the memory errs. The moral faculty is 
on the same footing, in this respect, with any and all oth«: 
faculties. 

But of what use, it will be said, is a moral faculty on 
which, after all, we cannot rely ? Of what use, we reply, is 
anj/ mental faculty, that is not absolutely and universally 
correct? Of what use is a memory or a judgment, that 
sometimes errs ? We do not whoUy distrust these faculties, 
or cast them aside as worthless. A time-keeper may be of 
great value, though not absolutely perfect. Its authorship 
and original construction, may be a strong preisumption in 
favor of its general correctness ; nevertheless its hands may 
have been accidentally set to the wrong hour of the day. 

This is a spectacle that not unfrequentiy presents itself in 
the moral world — a man with his conscience pointing to the 
wrong hour ; a strictly conscientious man, fully and firmly 
persuaded that he is right, yet by no means agreeing with 
the general convictions of mankind ; an hour or two before, 
or it may be, as much behind the age. Such men are the 
hardest of all mortals to be set right, for the simple reason, 
that they are conscientious. * Here is my watch ; it points 
to such an hour ; and my watch is firom the very best maker. 
I cannot be mistaken.' And yet he is mistaken, and egre- 
giously so. The truth is, conscience is no more infallible 
than any other mental faculty. It is simply, as we have 
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seen, a power of perceiving and judging, and its operations, 
like all other perceptions and judgments, are liable to error. 

And this which we have just said, goes far to account for 
the great diversity, that has long been known to exist, in the 
moral judgments and opinions of men. It has often been 
urged, and with great force, against the supposed existence 
of a moral faculty in man, as a part of his original nature, 
that men think and act so differently with respect to these 
matters. Nature, it is said, ought to act uniformly ; thus 
eyes and ears do not give essentially conflicting testimony, 
at different times, and in different countries, with respect to 
the same objects. Certain colors are universally pleasing, 
and certain sounds disagreeable. But not so, it is said, with 
respect to the moral judgments of men. What one approves, 
another condemns. K these distinctions are universal, abso- 
lute, essential ; and if the power of perceiving them is inhe- 
rent in our nature, men ought to agree in their perception of 
them. Yet you will find nothing approved by one age and 
people, which is not condemned by some other ; nay, the 
very crimes of one age and nation, are the religious acts of 
another. If the perception of right and wrong is intuitive, 
how happens this diversity ? 

To which we reply, the thing has been ahready account- 
ed for. Our ideas of right and wrong, it was stated, in dis- 
cussing their origin, depend on circumstances for their time 
and degree of development. They are not irrespective of 
opportunity. Education, habits, laws, customs, while they 
do not originate, still have much to do with, the development 
and modification of these ideas. They may be by these in- 
fluences aided or retarded, in their growth, or even quite 
misdirected, just as a Iree may, by unfavorable influences, be 
hindered and thwarted in its growth, be made to turn and 
twist, and put forth abnormal and monslxous developments. 
Yet nature works there, nevertheless, and in spite of all such 
obstacles, and unfavorable circumstances, seeks to put forth, 
according to her laws, her perfect and finished work. All 
that we contend is, that nature under favorable circum- 
stances, develpps in the human mind, the idea of moral 
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distinctions, while, at the same time, men may differ much in 
their estimate of what is rights and what is wrong, according 
to the circumstances and influences surrounding them. To 
apply the distinction of right and wrong to particular cases, 
and decide as to the morality of given actions, is an office 
of judgment, and the judgment may err in this, as in any 
other of its operations. It may be biassed by unfavorable 
influences, by wrong education, wrong habits, and the like. 

The same is true, substantially, of all our natural faculties 
and their operations. They depend on circumstances for 
the degree of their development, and the mode of their action. 
Hence they are liable to great diversity and frequent error. 
Perception misleads us as to sensible objects, not seldom ; 
even in their mathematical reasonings, men do not always 
agree. There is the greatest possible diversity among men, as 
to the retentiveness of the memory, and as to the extent and 
power of the reasoning faculties. The savage, that thinks it 
no wrong to scalp his enemy, or even to roast and eat him, 
is utterly unable to count twenty upon his fingers; while 
the philosopher, who recognizes the duty of loving his neigh- 
bor as himself, calculates with precision the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and predicts their place in the heavens for 
ages to come. Shall we conclude, because of this diversity, 
that these several faculties are not parts of our nature ? 

We are by no means disposed to admit, however, that the 
diversity in men's moral judgments is so great as might, at 
first, appear. There is, on the contrary, a general uniformity. 
As to the great essential principles of morals, men, after all, 
do judge much aUke, in different ages and different countries. 
In details, they differ ; in general principles, they agree. In 
the application of the rules of moraUty to particular actions, 
they differ widely, according to circumstances ; in the recog- 
nition of the right and the wrong, as distinctive principles, and 
of obligation to do the right as known, and avoid the wrong as 
known, in this they agree. It must be remembered, more- 
over, that men do not always act according to their own ideas 
of right. From the general neglect of virtue, in any age or 
community, and the prevalence of great and revolting crimes, 
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we cannot safely infer the absence, or even the perversion, 
of the moral faculty. 

It is important to bear in mind, throughout this discus- 
sion, the distinction between the idea of right, in itself con- 
sidered, and the perception of a given act as right ; the 
one a simple conception, the other an act of judgment ; the 
one an idea derived from the very constitution of the mind, 
connate if not innate, the other an application of that idea, 
by the understanding, to particular instances of conduct. 
The former, the idea of moral distinctions, may be universal, 
necessary, absolute, unerring ; the latter, the application of 
the idea to particular instances, and tbe decision that such 
and such acts are or are not right, may be altogether an in- 
correct and mistaken judgment. Now it is precisely at this 
point that the diversity in the moral judgments of mankind 
makes its appearance. In recognizing the distinction of 
right and wrong, they agree ; in the application of the same 
to particular instances, in deciding what is right and what is 
wrong — a simple act of the judgment, an exercise of the un- 
derstanding, as we have said — in this it is that they differ. 
And the difference is no greater, and no more inexplicable, 
with respect to this, than in any other class of judgments. 

We have admitted that conscience is not infallible. Is it, 
then, a safe guide ? Are we, in all cases, to follow its decisions ? 
Since liable to err, it cannot be, in itself, we reply, in all cases, 
a safe guide. We cannot conclude, with certainty, that a 
given course is right, simply because conscience approves it 
This does not, of necessily, follow. The decision that a 
given act is right, or not, is simply a matter of judgment ; 
and the judgment may or may not be correct. That depends 
on circumstances, on education partly, on the light we have, 
be it more or less. Conscientious men are not £dways in the 
right. We may do wrong conscientiously. Saul of Tarsus 
was a conscientious persecutor, and verily thought he was 
doing God service. No doubt many of the most intolerant 
and relentless bigots have been equally conscientious, and 
equally mistaken. Such men are all the more dangerous 
because doing what they believe to be right 
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What, then, are we to do ? Shall we follow a guide thus 
liable to err ? Yes, we reply, follow conscience ; but see that 
it be a right and well-informed conscience, forming its judg- 
ments, not from impulse, passion, prejudice, the bias of habit, 
or of unreflecting custom, but from the clearest light of rea- 
son, and especially of the divine word. We are responsible 
for the judgments we form in morals, as much as for any 
class of our judgments ; responsible, in other words, for the 
sort of conscience we have. Saul's mistake lay, not in act- 
ing according to his conscientious convictions of duty, but 
in not having a more enlightened conscience. He should 
have formed a more careful judgment ; have inquired more 
diligently after the right way. To say, however, that a man 
ought not to do what conscience approves, is to say that he 
ought not to do what he sincerely believes to be right. This 
would be a very strange rule in morals. 

Another point to be noticed, before we leave the subject, 
is the power of conscience, the influence which its verdicts of 
approval or condemnation exerts over the human mind. 
Very great is this power, as evinced in operation. We all 
know something of it, not only by the observation of others, 
but by the consciousness of our own inner life. In the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, in its calm, deliberate approval 
of our conduct, lies one of the sweetest and purest of the 
pleasures of life ; a source of enjoyment whose springs are 
beyond the reach of accident or envy; a fountain in the 
desert, making glad the wilderness and the solitary place. 
It has, moreover, a sustaining power. The consciousness of 
rectitude, the approval of the still small voice within, that 
whispers, in the moment of danger and of weakness : " you 
are right^^ imparts to the fainting soul a courage and a 
strength that can come from no other source. Under its in- 
fluence the soul is elevated above the violence of pain and 
the pressure of outward calamity. The timid become bold, 
the weak are made strong. Here lies the secret of much of 
the heroism that adorns the annals of martyrdom and of the 
church. Women and children, frail and feeble by nature, ill 
fitted to withstand the force of public opinion, and shrinking 
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from the very thought of pain and suffering, have cabnly 
faced the angry reproaches of the multitude, and resolutely 
met death in its most terrific forms, sustained by the power 
of an approving conscience, whose decisions were, to them, 
of more consequence than the applause or censure of the 
world, and whose sustaining power bore them, as on a 
prophet's chariot of fire, above the pains of torture and the 
rage of infuriated men. 

Not less is the power of an accusing conscience. Its dis- 
approbation and censure, though clothed with no external 
authority, are more to be dreaded than the firowns of kings 
or the approach of armies. It is a silent constant presence 
that cannot be escaped and will not be pacified. It embit- 
ters the happiness of life, cuts the sinews of the soul's inhe- 
rent strength. It is a fire in the bones, burning when no man 
suspects but he only who is doomed to its endurance ; a 
girdle of thorns worn next the heart, concealed, it may be, 
from the eye of man, but giving the wearer no rest, day nor 
night. Its accusations are not loud, but to the guilty soul 
they are terrible, penetrating her inmost recesses, and mak- 
ing her to tremble as the forest trembles at the roar of the 
eru^ged lion, as the deep sea trembles in her silent depths, 
when her Creator goeth by on the wings of the tempest, and 
the God of glory thundereth. The bold bad man hears that 
accusing voice, and his strength departs from him. The 
heart that is inured to all evil, and grown hard in sin, and 
fears not the face of man, nor the law of God, hears it, and 
becomes as the heart of a child. 

How terrible is remorse ! that worm that never dies, that 
fire that never goes out. We cannot follow the human soul 
beyond the confines of its present existence. But it is an 
opinion entertained by some, and in itself not improbable, 
that, in the future, conscience will act with greatly increased 
power. When the causes that now conspire to prevent its 
full development and perfect action, shall operate no longer ; 
when the timiult of the march and the battle are over ; when 
the cares, the pleasures, the temptations, the vain pursuits, 
that now distract the mind with their confused uproar, shall 
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die away in the distance and cease to be heard, in the stills 
ness of eternity, in the silence of a purely spiritual exisi> 
ence, the still small voice of conscience may perhaps be 
heard as never before. In the busy day-time we catch, at 
intervals, the sound of the distant ocean, as a low and gentle 
murmur. In the still night, when aU is hushed, we hear it 
beating, in heavy and constant surges, on the shore. And 
thus it may be with the power of conscience in the future. 



ARTICLE II. 

THE DEMANDS OF INriDELITY SATISFIED BY CHRISTIANITY. 

By Samuel H^s, D. D., Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary. 

You are associated,^ gentlemen, to inquire respecting the 
interests of Christ's kingdom ; to study its dangers and the 
means of averting them; its resources and the means of 
making them available. At this moment no enemy threat- 
ens the churches so deadly in its nature, or so formidable in 
its position and resources, as infidelity. It is befitting this 
occasion to consider how this enemy may be most success- 
fully opposed. 

It may aid us to consider, for a moment, the true relation 
of Christianity to heathenism. The heathen religion is not 
unmingled diabolism. It is the expression, though distorted, 
of universal spiritual wants which Christianity alone can 
satisfy; wants buried, with their immortal life in them, 
beneath mountains of error and depravity, and therefore 
manifesting themselves, like Enceladus beneath Aetna, only 
in volcanic groans and struggles that terrify the world ; and 

^ This Article is an Address delivered in the Seminary Chapel at Andover, 
on the Anniyersary of the Society of Inqoiry, Joly Slst, 1S55. 
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yet wants of the spiritual nature which can never die.* 
Heathenism also prefigures Christianity; it shadows the 
facts which Christianity alone reveals and the truths which 
it alone expresses — adumbrations monstrous indeed; like 
fantastic shadows from a flickering fire dancing on the dim- 
ness of a kitchen wall, and yet shadows of divine reality. 
Therefore there is an important sense in which Christianity 
may address to the heathen world the words of Paul: 
Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 
And Christianity is to be vindicated, not by claiming that it 
teaches the contrary of all that man ever desired or thought, 
but by showing that it meets the wants of the spiritual 
nature uttered in all religions, and reveals the realities which 
they have dimly shadowed ; that whatever of good the Greek 
philosophy taught, whatever of beauty the Greek mythology 
embodied, whatever of sublimity the Eastern mysticism 
dreamed, is taken up in Christianity and set forth in its 
reality, and in its harmony with God's actual work of 
redemption; that thus not Aethiopia only, but aU nations 
have stretched forth their hands unto God ; that thus Christ 
has been, as the Scriptures declare, " the Desire of all na- 
tions," and " in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge." 

These views of the relation of Christianity to heathenism, 
have of late been gaining the assent of Christian scholars. 
It is not yet clearly understood, — to some minds, the asser- 
tion may seem both startling , and imtenable, — that Chris- 

1 A missionary, hoping to facilitate his work by introducing the arts of civili- 
zation, cansed an American plough to be imported, and carefully taught the rude 
natives its use. They danced in ecstasy, and, at the missionar/s request, took 
it away to their own fields. On visiting them a few days afterwards, the mis- 
sionary found to his amazement that, instead of ploughing with the plough, they 
had set it on end, daubed it with red paint, and were worshipping it. A mission- 
ary recently returned from Bombay stated to the writer that, whenever the cars 
leave the station, natives may be seen prostrating themselves in adoration of the 
locomotive. Facts like these exemplify the truth that the wants met by religion 
exist earlier than the wants met by civilization, and are more prompt, extensive 
and powerful in their action ; and that it is necessary to satisfy, guide, and de- 
velop these religious wants in savage and partially civilized tribes, in order to 
the most expeditious and effective civilization. 
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tianity sustains the same relation to infidelity itself; that it is 
to triumph over this its most foraiidable foe, not merely by 
disproving its arguments, but also by satisfying the wants 
which it unconsciously utters, and by realizing the ideas 
which it is blindly groping to grasp. It is easy to say that 
infidelity is the result of human depravity. But if this is 
true, it is a proposition too general to be of service in our 
endeavors to remove the evil. We must know more specif- 
ically in what principles of the mind, in what la^s of 
thought and feeling it roots itself in the soul, and firom what 
it draws the nutriment of its vigorous growth. In itself, it 
is a mere negation. As such, it ca,n have power, only as it 
allies itself with the devilish in man, to deny and resist 
Christianity because it is divine. But this negative charac- 
ter, even when energized by its alliance with depravity, is 
insufficient to account for the prevalence and power of infi- 
delity both in the schools and the shops. There are real 
and universal wants of the soul which it aims to meet, and 
true ideas which it aims to express. By pressing into its 
service these real wants and true ideas, it acquires a positive 
character not intrinsically its own. It rejects Christianity, 
on the supposition that it is inadequate to meet these wants 
and to realize these ideas. 

But whatever strength infidelity gains in this way, it 
draws fi-om misapprehension of the actual comprehensive- 
ness of the Christian system ; misapprehensions legitimate- 
ly arising, it may be, firom an inadequate appreciation and 
presentation of Christianity on the part of its behevers. The 
religion of Christ comprehends the true satisfaction of every 
legitimate want of the human soul. It is capable of satisfy- 
ing the one great class of minds, which, speculative like the 
Greek, seek in Christianity, wisdom ; it is equally capable of 
satisfying the other great class of minds, which, practical, like 
the Jew, seek in Christianity, signs. To the former, it pre- 
sents the true rationalism, it solves their profoundest prob- 
lems, harmonizes their chaotic systems, and carries reason 
into fields of thought, vaster than reason ever discovered. 
To the latter, it presents itself the true wonder-worker, 
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proving its divine power, by perpetually performing divine 
works. 

We can cope with infidelity successfully, only as we can 
reveal Christianity in its true comprehensiveness, both as a 
system of truth, and a power of life ; only, as we can make 
the thinker see that it meets all the legitimate demands of 
his reason ; only as we can make the worker see that it fur- 
nishes both the light and the power to realize all that he 
legitimately demands for his work. So only can we silence 
the pretensions of infidelity, to possess a positive character of 
its own, prove that it has no right to exist, fi-om the neces- 
sity of filling up what is lacking in Christianity, and drive 
it back, as a bare negation, to depravity and Satan as its 
only aUies. 

This is the subject which I have chosen for this evening : 
The capacity of Christianity to satisfy all the legitimate waMSj 
and to realize all the true ideas of the human mind, of which 
modem infidelity is more or less consciously the exponent, 

1. The first source of modem infidelity, is the demand of 
the human mind for an established law, order, or course of 
nature in all things. It is the demand that whatever claims 
to be religion be a development and not an interruption of 
this order or course of things ; not above it, nor parallel to 
it, but a part of it, evolved out of it, one with it, subject to 
its law and expressing its unity. 

This is the source of the infidelity of modern science. 
Christianity is rejected, because it is falsely supposed to be 
incapable of satisfying this demand ; because its miracles 
are regarded as merely supernatural, its law merely a posi- 
tive and arbitrary enactment, its redemption a forcible inter- 
vention of a Deus e machina, and its final consummation 
the destruction and not a new development of the universal 
order of things. 

This demand is legitimate. However browbeaten as the 
pride of intellect, it can be silenced only by being satisfied. 
The capability of Christianity to satisfy this demand I am 
now to show. 

In order to proceed intelligently, however, I must premise, 
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that there is an exclusiveness in the demands of science 
in this connection, which it must be compelled to abandon. 
It acknowledges but one source of knowledge, the senses : 
but one method of knowledge, induction : and but one 
sphere of knowledge, material phenomena. It must remain 
infidel, and even atheistic, till it is driven from this exclusive 
position. 

Christianity, more comprehensive, recognizes both reason 
and faittf as sources of knowledge, as deep in the constitu- 
tion of man as the senses themselves ; it presses its weight 
on every law of belief ; the very act of believing it, gives de- 
velopment and scope to every power, and calls into action 
every hidden law of the intellect There is no controversy 

1 The tendency to belieye testimony is as constitutional as the tendency to 
believe the senses ; and it does not oftener lead to error. 

Man^s normal state is holiness, and in that state he is surrounded only by holy 
beings. He is made, therefore, to believe implicitly. It is only the knowledge 
of evil that teaches man to disbelieve. Hence the credulity of children. It is 
the spontaneous action of a law of belief belonging to man^s normal state. 
" Heaven lies about us in our infancy." 

God, in forming man^s constitution, formed him to believe in testimony as 
really as in the senses ; and so prepared him to be the recipient of revelation. 
WaUung by faith has its foundation in the human constitution as really as walk- 
ing by sight. 

Belief in testimony, or the confidence of men in one another, is the bond of 
society, without which the social state would be impossible. 

God, in communicating his revelation through testimony, seems to throw him- 
self on the confidence of his creatures. He seems to say: Behold, ye are in a 
world of falsehood and tempted to have no faith in man. You were made for a 
world of truth, where every word is worthy of belief. Your very constituUon 
adapts you to a world of universal faith. Behold, I send you messengers of the 
unerring truth of the world from which you are fallen. Believe their testimony. 
From the suspicion and scepticism engendered by your knowledge of evil, turn 
to the truth which you were made to believe." Thus God casts himself on the 
confidence of his creatures, to win them to believe and trust him ; and in so do- 
ing he draws out and strengthens that confidence which is one of the noblest ele- 
ments of man*s normal state, and which even here is the bond of society. Infi 
delity, on the contrary, says to men: "Behold, you are in a world of lies; for 
this you were made ; there is nothing in your constitution that prompts you to 
trust others ; you are made only for falsehood and unbelief." And so it crushes 
that confidence which is necessary to elevate man to his normal state, and even 
to make society tolerable here. 

The fact that all the constitutional laws of belief do continually lead men to 
error is a proof that man is fallen from his normal state. 
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here, between reason and faith ; they act in alliance to vindi- 
cate their own authority and existence against a destructive 
science which discards both. 

Equally exclusive is science in its teachings respecting 
the method and sphere of knowledge. Inductive science is 
incapable of making known the existence of any substance, 
whether the inquirer's own existence or that of the exter- 
nal world ; it cannot verify any source of knowledge or law 
of belief ; it cannot show why even the senses are to be 
trusted, or the uniformity of nature believed. It takes no 
cognizance of either efficient or final causes. Bacon reject- 
ed the latter from science, as being like vestal virgins, sacred 
to religion, and therefore barren. Comte, carrying out the 
system more consistently, excludes efficient causes also from 
the sphere of knowledge, and thus denies that we can have 
any knowledge, not merely of a personal God, not merely of 
an impersonal first cause, but of efficiency or power itself. 
The boasted inductive method, — philosophy it may not be 
called, since it makes philosophy impossible, — whenever 
logically and exclusively carried out, is destructive, not of 
revelation merely, nor even of philosophy, but of belief itself. 
The argument of Hume respecting miracles, is a legitimate 
inference, proving the impossibility of supernatural revela- 
tion ; the misnamed Positive Philosophy of Comte, is its 
fair and legitimate statement, proving the impossibility of 
philosophy ; and universal scepticism is its legitimate and 
ultimately necessary result. 

. Here is no conflict of philosophy and revelation ; they 
act in alliance, to vindicate their own existence and the pos- 
sibility of knowledge against a destructive science, fatal 
alike to both. On this point, the demands of science are not 
to be satisfied, but silenced j science must remain sceptical 
till it v^dll confess and abandon its own bigoted exclusiveness. 

"When this is done, and it has thus become possible to 
believe in a God and to admit the idea of a revelation as a 
possibility; when the sources of knowledge, the laws of belief, 
and the methods of investigation which philosophy and revela- 
tion alike vindicate, are recognized, and the mind begins to ex<» 
Vol. XIIL No. 50. 24 
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patiate in the comprehensive sphere of knowledge thus opened, 
tiien retnms the demand for the miity of one all-embfacing law. 
The mind, adopting the method of induction, to which it always 
spontaneously resorts in deating with facts— ^ and before the 
^ys of Bacon, not less than since — attempts to classiiy the 
grand facts made known through the senses, the reason, and 
faith, and to reduce them all to general laws« It demands that 
the particular facts disclosed by revelation f^all harmonize, 
in detail, with the teachings of science and philosophy. It 
demcmds, also, that science, philosophy, and revelation shall 
not be merely three isolated spheres of knowledge, each hav« 
ing a unity of its own, but that they shall be parts of one sys* 
tem, the unity of which the mind dise^ns ; wd that, through 
aU tiie facts of science, the intuitions of reason, and the de- 
ductions of philosophy, and through all the inward experi^ 
ence of the divine power in tiie heart, and aQ its outward 
revelations of ttie world unseen, be discerned the unity of one 
all-pervading law, and the harmony of one all-embracing plan. 
Here reason and philosophy are found allied with science, 
and insisting that, till Christianity proves itself able to satisfy 
these demands, it ^all not be accepted as divine. This, I 
am to show, that it is able to do« 

In tiie first place, Christianity discloses tilie tme compre* 
hensiveness of that order ot course of things, in which the 
Unity of the universe is found* 

The errc»r of Naturalism lies in taking tile cotuBe of nature 
as the only course or order of events in the devdopment ot* 
tmiversal being, and the law of nature as tiie one all-com- 
prehending law. Therefore it strives to find a jdace for 
Christianity in the course and law of nature ; and failing, 
tejeots it as having no right to be. But this is an attempt 
to incorporate the whole into one of its own parts. The 
Iruth is, that the course of nature is but one course or order 
of the Divine manifestation ; the natural is but one part of 
that universal Divine action which, when exerted beyond the 
course of nature, we call supernatural, and which at once 
BUcompasses and permeates the natural, as the ocean 
encompasses and permeates its own currents. Thus Clms« 
tianity is not to be taken up into the course of natture^ but 
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tiie course of nature itself is to be taken up into that uni- 
versal course of the Bivine procedure which Christianity re- 
veals. Miracles and direct interpositions of God's Spirit, 
though they ixwscend the course of nature, are only the 
penetration of it by a broader law, in which itself is compre- 
hended The course of nature is, as I just now intimated, 
like a current in the ocean.^ It has its own limits, course, and 
law ; but is also subject to the law of the ocean in wUch it 
moves, and a part of which it is ; it heaves with ^e ocean'a 
billows; the swell of distant storms, unseen in all the course 
of the current, sweeps across it, and the ocean-tides, raised 
by heavenly attraction, exhibit its phenomena, inexplicable 
to one who knows only the course of the current, but them- 
jselves the nalwal course of the ocean in which it moves. 
So the course of nature, which science reveals, is but a cuiv 
rent in the ocean of God's imi versa! action ; if miracles sweep 
across it, and tides of heavenly influence swell within it, 
though Ixanscending its law and unaccountable to one who 
looks only at its course, yet are they but the result of a 
broader law and the course of an all-comprehending action, 
sweeping across the stream of time, and to higher intelli- 
gences manifesting, and not interrupting, the law which is 
the harmony of the univrae. 

Therefore, while science reveals the course of nature, 
Christianity reveals the acts of God and the law of his ao 
tion in tiiat unseen infinitude in which, as in an ocean, the 
course of nature winds its way ; it shows how these divine 
acts from the unseen sweep through the coinrse of nature, 
and reveals what are its position in, and its relations to, 
God's univ^sal manifestation of himself in action.^ 



^ It is remarkable tiiat, howeyer incredible the Scriptural miracles woald seem 
in any other book, we are never conscious of surprise, never regard them as 
incredible, incongruous or unexpected, when we read of them in the Bible. The 
central thought that tins is the record of God*6 feelings and acts in saving men, 
is so vast, the truths opened to us are so stupendous, the scenes disclosed so sab? 
lime, every step in the progressing story is so manifestly the step of the Almighty, 
that th^se great miracles harmonize with the grandeur of the whole revelation ; 
tiiey seem to us no more surprising or incredible, &an &e rainbow Mrith whidi 
God adonis tibe retixing ^xurm w tlie stars with whtdi h« nightly n^ems $be skj. 
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As Christianity reveals the comprehensiveness of the law 
or course of things, so also it recognizes those elements essen- 
tial to the very idea of a plan, efficient and final causes. 
Physical science, discarding these, is incapable of grasping the 
idea of a universal plan. It discloses only a causeless and 
aimless succession of phenomena, connected only by juxta- 
position and uniformity of sequence. So far as it teaches 
us, the earth, rolled aimless and unguided through space, is 
but as a wreck, helpless on the heaving ocean, to whose sides 
its wretched inhabitants cling for a season in dismal expec- 
tation, and over which the surging days break unceasing, 
like blind billows, each sweeping off its thousands, to sink 
forever in the fathomless abyss. Philosophy, seeking the 
cause and purpose of things, grasps the idea of a plan, but is 
incapable of disclosing what the plan is. Christianity recog- 
nizes all the elements of a universal system ; it reveals its 
source in the personal Grod; the deepest law of its adminis- 
tration or evolution in the divine love, and its final purpose 
in God's glory, or the ever developing expression of what 
God is. 

It is this broad plan which is recognized in the great Cal- 
vinistic, the Augustinian, the Pauline doctrine of the eter- 
nal purpose of God, foreordaining " whatsoever cometh to 
pass." This doctrine itself is objected to as destructive of 
the very idea of a course or law of nature, and as resolving 
all events into the isolated results of arbitrary and ictic voli- 
tions. But it does express the very law which is the unity 
of the universe. It teaches that every purpose of God's 
will is the expression of Grod's eternal character ; that every 
purpose of his wiU expresses the eternal bent or intention of 
iiie mind of God, concentrates in itself the energies and af- 
fections which glow eternal in the Godhead, and impel him 
to action. It teaches, therefore, that all which he does is 
the expression of his eternal and holy nature intelligently 
evolving itself in action ; and that all his works, the least as 
well as the greatest, come out of the inmost mind and heart 
of the Eternal. As in the finger's end are felt the pulsations 
of the heart, so in the remotest act of God, pulsate the eter- 
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nal ^energies of tte Godbead It teaches, tb^refmre, that 
God (toes not reveal himself by words, but by deeds ; not 
suddenly, but in the slow devdopment of himself, and ci 
his purpose in action; that planets and suns, miracles and 
revelations, redemption and providence, are acts in which 1^ 
is evermore expressing his nature, and evolving his eternal 
purpose ; lettm in which he is evermore writing his eternal- 
ly incommunicable name ; that alike Ihe creation and the 
incamaticm, natural events and miracles, the birth of men, 
and their new birth, all the development of history, all that 
science teaches, all that inspiration reveals, are parts of the 
one {dan and purpose of God, in which the unity and har^ 
mony of the universe are found Therefcoe whatever ap- 
parent disagreement tha?e may be for a time bet^en sci* 
ence, philos<^hy, and revelation, they will cartainly be seen 
to agree at last^ even in their details, because they do but 
disdose in their several spheres, the acts of Ck)d, in which he 
develops his unchanging charact^ and his eternal purpose. 

Infidelity objects that it is inconsistent with what science 
teaches of the vastness of the universe, and the fixedness of 
its laws, that a single individual, so insignificant as a maii| 
should be so prominent in the thou^ts and action of Grod| 
as Christianity represents ; at even that the earth itself, 
should have been the theatre of transactions so stupendous. 
But since the en^gies of the Grodhead move him to express 
himself in action, every act however minute, can be nothing 
less than an ex{»res8i(Hi of God, and must therefore bear the 
impress of his infiaitude. When God acts, he must act as 
God ; and th^efore the action must reveal the grandeur of 
God. The mystery encompassing even a blade of gmss, <wr 
a grain of sand, is the finger-print left on it by the infinite 
hand that made it. To ripen a grain of wheat, he employs 
the grandest agencies of omnipotence ; the sun is laid imder 
contribution for light, the ocean for moisture, the earth and 
the air for food; electricity is compelled to lay aside its 
thunders, and minister to its growth ; the pow«r of attraction 
which binds the universe together, must toil in its little ves» 
aels to draw up its juices ; chemical affinities elaborate itn 
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nutriment ; the mysterious principle of life presides within 
the stalk, over the toil of these tremendous agencies ; and 
thus concentring the powers of the universe in its service, 
God perfects the grain of wheat, and yet in all this vast 
preparation and agency to effect a special and miiiute result, 
he interrupts no law of nature, turns aside no universal 
power from fulfilling its constant and universal ends, but 
only carries out in the special work the universal law. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that still wider are the range 
and grander the power of those divine energies, which bring 
into being, and advance to maturity, the mustard-seed of 
grace within the soul. God's eternal love is concerned with 
that soul's regeneration ; the Son of God became man, and 
died for it ; the divine Spirit has changed it, and dwells in 
it; divine revelation guides it; eternity furnishes it motives; 
the ministry of angels is given it ; the action and attributes 
of God centre on it, as if its salvation were the one work of 
God's omnipotence, and the one end of his counsels ; and 
yet it all is no interruption of the great plan which embraces 
all worlds and their destiny, and evolves itself evermore in 
the steady course of nature and the equally uniform and 
more comprehensive course of grace. 

It is not only in storms that the ocean reveals its strength ; 
but in the calmest day its gentlest swell moves in upon the 
beach with a majesty which could only have been acquired by 
traversing the ocean's breadth, and concentrating in itself 
the ocean's power. So every act of God is majestic with 
the love and power of the Godhead; whether creating a 
world or redeeming it, raising or prostrating kingdoms, or 
bringing in mighty reformations, or giving gracious consola- 
tion to the afflicted, or drawing a child to himself, or listen- 
ing to the sighs of the penitent, it is all the acting of godlike 
majesty and love, which has swept across the ocean of God's 
eternal counsels, and gathered into its gentlest movement, 
the eternal power and love of God. And thus each individ- 
ual act, like the universal plan in its wholeness, expresses 
the power which is the eternal source of all, and the love 
which is the eternal and constantly evolving law of all, and 
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looks forward to, and advances, the glory of Grod in the com- 
plete and eternal expression of himself, which is the great 
end of aU. The greatness of God's works on this earth, and 
in individuals, is therefore no argument against Christianity, 
but an argument for it. It shows the absolute unity and 
completeness of this plan, that, while God cannot express 
himself fully short of eternity, yet every act of God is an 
expression of God; that there shines in it the fulness of 
the divine ; and each divine act in the advancement of his 
plan, is itself a germ of the whole plan, and reveals micro- 
scopically the divine source, the divine law, and the divine 
end of the whole plan.^ 

^ That there is such a plan, permeatiiig and transcending the causeless and 
idmless sequences of science, is written in nature as well as in the Bible. Whilo 
|he Bible claims that all material phenomena are subordinate to God*s spiritual 
designs, nature itself discloses the far-reaching thought of God looking through 
material forms and natural laws to spiritual uses and ends. 

Without the recognition of final causes, Cuvier could not haye realized tho 
splendid results of comparative anatomy, nor could geologists proTe that fossils 
were not created fossils in the Mosaic creation. 

It is their connection with the uses of man which giye dignity to the details of 
science. 

The material world shows an evident adaptation to human uses. Light, air, 
and vegetation are nicely adapted to human functions. The physical formation 
of the globe determines human destiny. The Greeks could never have attained 
their civilization on the vast table-lands of Asia, but only in a country surrounded 
and penetrated by the sea. God's foreordination is written in bays, rivers, moun- 
tains, and oceans, as really as in the decrees of his will The configuration of 
continents and the history of men reveal the unity of one all-embracing plan. 

Both revelation and nature teach that God is wont to work towards the reali- 
zation of ideals. A rough draught, so to speak, is first thrown off. It is repeated 
and continually improved till the perfect ideal is at last realized. The Patriar- 
chal church received its more full development in the Jewish, and the Jewish in 
the Christian ; and the Christian church still looks forward to its perfect ideal in 
heaven. Types of the coming Saviour were produced for centuries before he 
came. In the lives of men who were themselves saviours, like Moses and David ; 
in the offices of men, like the high priest ; in the sacrifices ; in the Mercy-seat 
were types of Christ, of his offices and his work, representations more or less ap- 
proximating to the ideal which at last was realized in him. Infidels sometimes 
object to this doctrine of types, as teaching a departure from the uniformity of 
liatare, and unworthy of God. And yet precisely the same method of procedure 
appears in nature ; types are always thrown off before the archetype appears ; 
outline sketches before the ideal is realized. Geologists and comparative anato- 
mists love to trace the gradual elaboration of the vertebrate skeleton through 
unnumbered forms and unmeasured geological cycjes till the ideal is realized in 
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Thus Christianitjr satisfies eyetj demand of ihc mind for 
system and unity. To do this is Hie boast of science ; bnt 
in contrast with Christianily, science is, on this vary poiat^ 
feeble and impoverished ; incapable of jnesenting tiie ele» 
ments of a real plan, and bewikiering tia votaries in the in- 
numerable details which acquire importance only as they are 
associated with the uses of mw, and illusixate the plans of 
God. 

IV liifidelitybasesitself onthe wantof a rdyigicmformaa, 
fitting him foi this life and this world. It demands a reUgion 
adapted to develop every human capacity and susceptibility, 
and to fit its subject, not to be vmiged, and catowned, luid 
clothed in white, and to shine and sing forever, in a sphere 
entirely future and unseen, but to be a man, presenting, in 
the veritable duties and toils of actual life, all that is genial^ 
beautiful, and strong, in human nature. Says a G^man in- 
fidel : " The soul's immortality can have no object in man, 
nor in his life. It merely holds up the church and religion; 
and as an honest investigation of nature brings out its un- 
tenableness, we may hope soon to see the fall of the whole 
structure which has been reared on this hollow foundation." 
So infidelity tests every doctrine by it» fitness to man and 

man. So is this method carried ont that, in the opinion of many naturalists, 
configurations preserving the type appear in animals in which they are of no use, 
and for the introduction of which no end can he conjectured, except to preserve 
the type. Thus nature and revelation disclose the same method of procedure, 
and the unity of the same plan. Thus both the natural and the spiritual disclose 
the divine thought continually reaching forward to realize a divine ideal. And 
we have continual opportunities to see that the ideals of the natural world become 
the materials and instruments of realizing the higher ideals of the spiritual 

It may be fanciful to add that, although we know not what the spiritual body 
will be, yet it is an ideal hereafter to be realized, of which the natural body is 
but a coarse model, an incomplete type. Therefore it may be that one divine 
plan or thought will yet be traced througb all the forms disclosed by the re- 
searches of science, through the human form which is the ideal of these, up to 
the realization of a more glorious ideal in that spiritual body of which this is but 
the type. 

"For what if things in heaven to things on earth 
Are like, more than on earth is thought" 

1 This division of the subject, and a few paragraphs in the first division, were 
omitted in the delivery of the Addresa. 
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to his life. Hence it claims to be the special champion of hu- 
man nature and human development ; it has much to say of 
hero-worship ; it arrogates to itself the name of " the religion 
of humanity." It rejects Christianity on the misrepresenta- 
tion, that it substitutes faith for virtue, that it proposes as 
its end, not human perfection, but deliverance fix)m misery ; 
that it is ghostly, and not human ; that in zeal to fit men for 
death and etemily , it forgets to fit them for life and time ; in its 
zeal to make men divine, it forgets to make them human ; and, 
in striving to make them angels, fails to make them men. 

These are legitimate demands, which Christianity must 
satisfy ; but they must be satisfied on the principle of Chris- 
tianity, not on the principle of infidelity. 

Christianity is a system of redemption and faith ; infidelity 
is a system of human sufficiency and virtue. Christianiiy 
meets man as a sinner ruined ; it presents to him God the 
Redeemer of sinners, made known as such in all the acts of 
redemption, in which God has expressed his own disposition 
towards sinners, and the inmost law of his Godhead respect- 
ing them ; and it demands faith in God the Redeemer as 
the foundation of all human virtue, development, and salva- 
tion. Infidelity meets man as imperfect but sufficient, of 
himself, to his own complete development. Christianity 
must maintain its position as a system of redemption and 
faith, or it ceases to be essentially distinguished jfrom infi- 
delity itself. On this position it is sufficient, and it alone is 
sufficient, to a perfect human development. 

It is so because, in the normal state of man, faith in God 
is necessary to human perfection. Christianity requires man 
as a sinner to trust in God ; but, beneath that, is the deeper 
necessity that as a man he should trust in God. 

I speak, now, of faith in its evangelical sense, as trust in a 
personal God. I affirm that, in presenting faith, in this 
sense, as the foundation of virtue and of all complete devel- 
opment, Christianity recognizes a necessity and law of the 
normal state of man ; and that all virtue and development, 
not springing firom faith, are abnormal, and therefore essen- 
tially and radically wrong. 
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The condition Of a creature is necessarily a condition of 
dependence. Faith is the recognition of ihis dependence^ 
and tiie ccmfidence in the Creator which conscious depend*- 
ence demands. It is the normal state of man, as a rational 
creature, to be a constant recipient bom God, and therefore 
to trust constantiy to Grod in conscious dependence ; just as 
the rose is made to live in the light, and to Uft its Deu^ to the 
sun. Without this, his growth must be abnormal, like that 
of a plant in darkness. 

So inspiration teaches : Of God, and through him, and to 
him, are all things." And in this it only teaches what is a 
necessity in the relation of Creator and creatuje. All things 
are of him, as their source ; tiurough him, not only as the 
ever-acting efficiency, but because his character, ever unfold- 
ing in action, is both the energy that impels and the law that 
determines, the universal course of things ; and to him, as 
their end, all things expressing and revealing him, and show* 
ing him to be glorious. Faith is the recognition of tiiis 
necessary relation of tiie creature to tiie Creator. K is the 
principle whidi brings tilie life of man into confMrraity with 
his necessary condition as a creature. In making f cuth cenix^ 
Christianity only requires, as the centie of the Christian li£e, 
tiiat which is the necessary law of all created and rational 
life, and which normally, by virtue of the fact that man is a 
creature, is the germinating centre of all human develop* 
ment. 

Every system that rq'ects faith from this central poBitio% 
necessarily centres in self-sufficiency. There can be no alter- 
nation. It teaches man to recognize himself as the source, 
the law, and the end of his own development ; and to say: 
Of ME, and through me, and to me, are all things; and to 
ME be glory forever." 

Therefore ev^y life which is not a life of faith, is necessa^ 
rily abnormal and fatally wrong. Harmony in the relation 
of Oeator and feature, is no more possible. It is man's re^ 
pudiation, not merely of his condition as a sinner, but of his 
position as a oreature. It is, necessarily, enmity against God, 
rebellion against him, and an assumption of his independ* 
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ence and throne. It necesndrily throws the man out of har* 
mony with God, with the course of the universe, and with 
himself. Therefore the Scriptures recognize that self-suffi- 
ciencj, which is the contrary of faith, as the essence of all sin* 
The first sin on earth was in the purpose to realize the Sa- 
tanic promise : ^ Ye shall be as gods ; " and when the Scrip- 
tures describe its highest development, the very " man of sin 
and son of perdition," they only unfold the same self-suffi- 
ciency : " who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped; so that he, as God, sit- 
teth in Hie ti^mple of Gk>d, showing himself that he is God.'' 

When Christian teachers condemn acts of natural affeo* 
tion and honesty, as laddng the essential element of virtue, 
because they are not founded in faith, and evince no regard 
to God, they are thought to express an exceedingly nice and 
unimportant distinction. But it appears that faith in God 
and self-sufficiency are, respectively, the vital centres of two 
irreconcilable systems ; tiiat the life of faith, in the conscious 
dependence befitting a creature, is a life of harmony and 
communion with God, of harmony with the course of the 
universe, and harmony of man with himself. But the life 
without faith, being a life of self-sufficiency, is necessarily 
in antagonism to God, and to tiie course of the universe, and 
to the very nature and condition of man himself. Therefore 
every development of that life, being abnormal, is essentially 
defective and wrong. 

This is precisely the point on which the conffict against 
Christianity centres. No religious or moral system ever lost 
favor witii men on account of the strictness of its moral re- 
quirements. Stoicism found fietvor with its lofty demands. 
I%arisaism with its wearisome minutiae of service. Ascet- 
iciimi with its severity of self-mortification. Christianity is 
not jMrejudiced by its severe requirements of virtue, and self- 
denkd. Infidelity, while rejecting the essence of the Chris- 
tian system, extols it as the purest and most advanced yet 
realized in the progress of man. Any system, however se«- 
vere, finds fav(Mr so long as it is a system of self-sufficiency, 
and permits man to regard himself ds the source, the law, 
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and the end of his own endeavors. Christianity is opposed 
because it is a system of redemption and of faith ; because 
it casts men upon God, demands that they look to him as 
the source, the law, and the end of all their endeavors, and 
requires that as men, and much more as sinners, they trust 
him as the first condition of all development. 

And precisely this is the distinguishing characteristic of 
infidelity. It is the gospel of human suflSciency and virtue. 
Every system, even if it calls itself Christian, and proposes 
to receive the Bible as in some sense God's word, every sys- 
tem is essentially infidel which founds itself on man's suf- 
^oiency for himself, unfolds itself only as a system of moral- 
ity, and repudiates the Redemption, which man needs as a 
sinner, the faith which is the recognition of his dependence 
as a creature, and the personal fellowship with ^God which 
these doctrines imply. Every such system legitimately tends 
to the rejection of a supernatural revelation, for which it 
recognizes no necessity, and ultimately to Atheism, the final 
development of the self-sufficiency of man. There are but 
two systems on this point, the Christian system of redemp- 
tion and faith, and the infidel system of human sufficiency 
and morality. Whoever, for the sake of a religion more per- 
fectly human, abandons faith in the Redeemer, as the first 
element of development, abandons Christianity itself, and 
seeks a development of man abnormal, and therefore fatal. 
Every such system necessarily gravitates towards natural- 
ism. 

Christianity, therefore, is adequate to be the religion of 
humanity, because it is founded on the recognition, both of 
man's actual state as a sinner, and his normal state as a 
creature ; because it bases his development on that trust in 
God, and communion with him in which is found, even in 
his normal state, the primal element and germ of all spiritual 
life and growth, and of all human excellence. Thus it opens 
his soul to the quickening of a divine power, invigorates his 
virtue by the loftiest motives, and ennobles the pettiest acts 
of life by the consciousness of conmiunion with God, and of 
service rendered to him. 
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In may be, that the human side of Christianity has not 
been appreciated. Coming to a world absorbed in its world- 
liness, and more insensible to Grod than the ox and the 
ass are to their owners, the endeavor of Christians has been 
to awaken men to think of Grod, and to feel their spiritual 
necessities ; to this end it has poured on the human mind 
all the most exciting motives that eternity affords. In its 
struggle, too often ineffectual, to awaken the spiritual sensi- 
bility, it may too little have urged on its own disciples, the 
beauty of a complete human perfection. But this perfec- 
tion it proposes as its end, and is adequate to secure. This 
it must do in vindication of itself. It must consecrate the 
shop, not less than the church ; the parlor and kitchen, not 
less than the closet. It must teach men to recognize God's 
presence, to feel the restraining of his authority, and the 
cheering of his love in all human affairs. It must ennoble 
every act by consecrating it to God. It must unfold mag- 
nanimity, generosity, gentleness, courage, integrity, honor, 
and all the beauty of Christian charity. As the sun's power 
is not demonstrated far from the earth in the cold of the up- 
per air, but by its reflection from the earth and the objects 
that deversify its surface ; just so Christianity is chill and 
dark when separated from the practical concerns of human- 
ity, and proves its power to warm and vivify all, only as 
its light and warmth are reflected from the affairs of daily 
life. 

And because Christianity secures the vital germ of all 
human growth, it has come to pass that, however imperfect 
its presentation has been, it has realized the nearest ap- 
proach to human perfection. Wl^ile in secular history, he- 
roes who have sacrificed fortune and life for principle, or 
for the good of others, are few ; such heroism fills whole ages 
of the history of Christianity, and its heroes, both men, 
women, and children, are numerous, and bright as the stars 
of evening. And unnoticed, in every Christian hamlet may 
be found exemplars of Christian virtue, whose beauty makes 
them the ornaments of their humble sphere in this life, as it 

Vol. Xm. No. 50. 25 
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will fit them to be among the Lord's jewels, in the life that 
is to come.* 

IIL As Christianity must prove itself adequate to the 
development of the individual man, so it is rightfully de- 
manded that it prove itself adequate to secure the true pro- 
gress and healthy development of society. Modem infidelity 
largely arises from the mistake that Christianity is inade- 
quate, and even hostile, to this. Of popular infidelity, of in- 
fidelity out of the schools, this is probably, at the present 
moment, the most prolific source. 

But Christianity is the religion of human progress ; right- 



1 No Christian people hare been reproached with failing to exhibit the human 
side of religion more than the Puritans of New England. The horaelj lines 
addressed from prison to his children by John Rogers, just before his mar^rdom^ 
ought to refute this : 

"Gire honor to your mother dear; 
Bemember well her pain ; 
And recompense her in her age 
With the like lore again. 

Be always ready for her help, 

And let her not decay; 
Bemember well your father all, 

Who would have been your stay. 

Impart your portion to the poor 

la money and in meat; 
And send the feeble famting soul 

Of that which yon do eat 

Defraud not him ^at hired is 

Your labor to sustain, 
But pay him still without delay 

His wages for his pains. 

And as ye would that other men 
f Towards you should proceed, 

Do you the same to them again, 
When they do stand in need.** 

The religion, which led its martyrs to occupy theur last hours in recording 
theur dying advice in these and similar lines, and which led to their insertion in 
the New England Primer for the instruction of childhood, oould not have been 
essentially deflective either in its estimate or its requirement of vurtne in human 
relations. 
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ly understood, it leaves no pretext on this ground for the ex- 
istence of unbelief. 

Man may be considered either as an individual, or as a 
part of an oi^anization. These two poles have determined 
the two great currents of human thought. Both views are 
right ; but held each exclusive of the other, or with their 
mutual relation inverted, they have been the source of per- 
petual error. The one, merging the individual in the race, 
has produced a theology destructive of human accounta- 
bility and freedom, and even of personality ; it has opened 
the way for reducing all the history of man and of the 
natural creation to a blind development by law; it has 
given us a church, through which all blessings descend from 
God by virtue of its organization ; through which rules one 
all-pervading spiritual despotism, and by which, and for 
which, every member, like the limb of a body, exists. It 
gives despotism in the State ; and a social condition, stag- 
nant and corrupting. The other, carried out with equal ex- 
clusiveness, gives us a theology in which dependence on 
God is depreciated, and not only the personality, and indi- 
viduality, but the sufficiency of man is taught ; in which 
morality is substituted for piety, ethics for theology, and abili- 
ty for redemption ; and which, through its exaggeration of 
individual personality and sufficiency, prepares the way for 
the rejection of revelation as needless to the all-competency 
of man, and in a cold rationalism, having completed the cir- 
cuit, meets and coincides with scepticism which had come 
round to the same extreme in the opposite direction. It gives 
us Munzerism in the church, or at best, a church not dis-< 
tinguished from a school or a voluntary association ; it gives 
us Jacobinism in the State ; and in society violent convul- 
sions and revolutions, instead of a healthy progress. 

But both views must be accepted, if we are to escape error. 
The one, which recognizes the individuality of man, is the 
principle of reform ; the other, which recognizes him as part 
of an organization, is the principle of conservatism ; the one 
is the element of progress, the other of stability ; the one car- 
ries society forward and develops its resources, the other 
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binds it, through all its agitations, in unity, order, and law. 
Without the former, progress is impossible, and society stands, 
like Niobe, desolate in stony immobility ; without the latter, 
reform is destructive, like the daughters of Pelias, easily tear- 
ing society in pieces, but incapable of restoring it to the 
unity of an organic life. 

But as, in the order of nature, man is an individual before 
he is a species, the recognition of man's individuality takes 
precedence of the recognition of his organic relations. The 
former is primary in its influence, the latter secondary ; the 
former must create before the latter can organize. This or- 
der must be recognized, alike, in every practical efibrt and 
every speculative theory pertaining to human advancement 
It is not the life of the organization that determines the life 
of the individual ; but it is the life of individuals which flows 
into, determines, and in fact constitutes, the life of the or- 
ganization. 

A distinguished living writer,* worthy to be called a sci- 
entific philosopher, and not merely a man of science, remarks 
that, in the Divine working, the order of development is 
from homogeneousness to ^versity, and from diversity to 
organic unity. In an egg is, first, a homogeneous fluid ; 
next, its diversification into rudimental organs; next, the 
union of these diversified organs in a living organization. 
In the creation was, first, the homogeneousness of chaos ; 
next, its diversification — the light, the separation of the wa- 
ters from the waters, the land, the air ; and next, its combi- 
nation in that complete order which justifies the name of 
Koafjw given, by the Greeks, to the creation. The same law 
(itself a beautiful exemplification of the imity of plan which 
pervades all departments of God's works) seems applicable 
to social progress : first, the homogeneousness of barbarism ; 
next, its diversification by the elevation of individuals ; and 
last, the organic unity of a civilized state. 

This is precisely the method of Christianity. It finds men 
in the homogeneousness of a common depravity; all the 
organic influences of the family, of society, of the State, and 

1 Prof. Guyot 
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of the race, have been seized by evil, and help to crush the 
man in ruin ; Christianity comes to men, one by one, to lift 
them from this state of evil, and to inspire them with a power 
to resist it. Its instrumentality is individualizing : " Preach 
the gospel to every creature!'* Its agency and method are 
individualizing, the Spirit of God renewing men one by one. 
In the natural propagation of the race, each child derives life 
from its parents ; thus the life of each generation is, in an 
important sense, the development of the Ufe of the first man 
and of the race. In this view, the common comparison of 
the development of the human race from Adam to the devel- 
opment of oaks from the primitive acorn, indicates a com- 
plete resemblance, because both axe the development of natu- 
ral life. Christ is also the source of spiritual life to his spir- 
itual seed ; and, in this respect, the Scriptures recognize an 
important analogy between the first and the second Adam. 
But there is this fundamental difference, that, while the de- 
velopment of the race from Adam participates in the natu- 
ral, the development of the spiritual life from Christ belongs 
entirely to the sphere of the Spirit.^ The very corruption of 
the race in which the human will is enthralled, is, in the 
Scriptures, represented as a corruption " by nature." Chris- 
tianity, according to its essential idea, is the approach of 
spiritual forces to man, to rescue him from iliis ruin. There- 
fore its entire method of procedure is diaracterized, not by 
the law of nature, but by the law of the Spirit ; not by ne- 
cessity and blind development, but by intelligence, will, and 
freedom. Therefore, the analogy of the development of the 
spiritual seed from Christ to the development of the race from 

1 The church has its visible ordinances and organization ; it also avails itself 
of the family relation. But the benefit of these is obtained, not by a natural con- 
nection of cause and effect, but by virtue of the spirit acting through them. The 
organic is subordinate to the individual. A contrary theory of organic unity 
and development, is essentially, however disguised, a theory of natural, unity and 
development. It necessarily implies that there is a natural virtue in the sacra- 
ments and in ordination, independent of 'the work of the Spirit in connection 
with them on each recipient. It places the ordinance above the Spirit, and not 
the Spirit above the ordinance. And it allows logically no stopping-place short 
of the atheistic system of the development of all things by law, which throughout 
the universe recognizes nature alone. 

25* 
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Adam, necessarily leads to fatal error, if, in carrying it out, 
the essential distinction is forgotten, that, while the latter 
participates in the natural, the former is entirely spirituaL 
It leads to a theory of organic umty which subjects the spir- 
itual itself to the necessity of natural law, and thus destroys 
its distinctive characteristic as spirituaL Accordingly, while 
the human race is propagated from parent to child, the spir- 
itual seed are not bom of any human parentage. They are 
not propagated, from generation to generation, by the church. 
Their life is not the life of Christ, flowing into them through 
the church and its sacraments, as the life of Adam flows in- 
to his posterity by natural generation.* But every re- 
newed man is bom immediately of God; his life comes 
to him directiy from the divine Spirit ; and the Christian, 
bom of God to-day, sustains a relation to Grod just as direct 
as the first convert of the Christian faith. When Christ 
preached, his doctrine was new to the 'Jews. When the 
apostles preached Christ to all nations, the doctrine was new 
to their generation. But it is just as new to every generation, 
and to every individual, coming into this world of sin 
equally ignorant of its traths and equally without experience 
of its divine power. Regeneration is, in all ages, a new birth. 
In each individual case, it implies a spiritual act originating 
a new spiritual life. 

In the love and purpose of God, Christianity origi- 
nates etemally ; but in the soul of man, it originates ever 
anew. It is not the fire buming evermore on the altar of the 
church ; but it is the fire coming down from heaven to light, 
afresh, the altar of every Christian heart. It is not the life of 
the church developed into the life of successive generations 



1 I can attach no precise meaning to the doctrine of the believer's life-union 
with Christ, except as it recognizes the fact that the Holy Spirit, ever proceeding 
from the Son, originates in the believer a new and spiritual life specifically the 
same with the life of Christ. Christ lives in us only as we have the spirit of 
Christ. This doctrine of the Holy Spirit must determine the meaning of the 
doctrine of the life-union. I see no possibility of determining it otherwise, with- 
out elevating the organic above the individual, and thus coming to a position of 
thought from which the Romish doctrine of salvation through the church is logi- 
cally inevitable. 
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of saints ; but it is the life of God coining down, ever new, 
into the souls of men. And no contrary doctrine can be 
maintained without destroying the significance of personal 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit. There is, indeed, in the 
advancement of the church, a unity ; but it is found, not 
in the church, but in the eternal love of God, declared in the 
purpose of the Father, manifested in the person and work 
of the Son, and evermore evolved in the work of the Holy 
Ghost 

Thus beginning with the individual, Christianity proceeds 
to the organic, and subordinates all its influences to herself. 
Christ, coming to a world sunk in sin, with all its individual 
and its organic forces alike against him, approached men, 
one by one, and called them to himself. At his death, the 
church was little more than eleven disciples and five hundred 
brethren, without organic force. The apostles and brethren 
continued to approach men and win them, individually, to 
Christ ; and, gradually, the church assumed an organic unity 
and acquired an organic force of its own ; and, as it ad- 
vanced, it laid hold on the organic forces of the family, of 
society, and, lastly, of the State. Through the same process 
Christianity must always toil, in making its way among a 
heathen people. Among us, Christianity is not upheld 
merely by our individual exertions ; it is itself, now, an or- 
ganic force, working through its churches ; and it has pene- 
trated all the organic forces of society, which work for Chris- 
tianity when we sleep, compel its enemies to serve it, and, if 
the life of Christianity should decline, would long preserve 
its forms and many of its influences. And the time is coming 
when it will lay hold on the organic force in the unity of the 
race. This is hostile as yet, and will always be hostile, so 
far as the unity of the race is merely natural. But when 
mankind become one in the love and life of Christ, this spir- 
itual unity will produce organic influences antagonistic to 
man's natural corruption and helpful to Christianity. 

So in every attempt to advance it, or any moral reforma- 
tion incidental to its progress : while we begin with indi- 
viduals, we must, as rapidly as possible, lay hold on the or- 
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ganic forces of society. Individual efBwrt cannot tear away 
abuses, by main strength, as Samson tore away the gates of 
Gaza; but the reform must master individuals first, and 
through them penetrate society, and lay hold on these or- 
ganic forces, which work with something of a divine steadi* 
ness and power. To attempt to advance Christianity, or 
any reform incidental to it, in neglect of this, is to subject 
ourselves to Luther's impetuous rebuke of those simple ones 
who think the heavens will fall unless they stand, all the 
time, and hold up its pillars. But whatever organic imity 
and power Christianity acquires, it must never be forgotten 
that its theory and its history both prove that it is the work 
of the Spirit regenerating individuals which produces the 
church, and not the church which produces the work of the 
Spirit and the regeneration of men ; that it is the life of indi- 
viduals which flows into the church, and not the life of the 
church which flows into individuals ; that the church was 
made for men, and not men for the church. 

As the instrumentality, the agency, and the method of 
Christianity are individualizing, so also is its doctrine. It 
teaches that each man is of more worth than a world ; that 
God holds him to a personal accountability, rewarding even 
his idle words or the gift of a cup of cold water ; that, 
even in his ruin, he is an object of infinite solicitude to God, 
manifested in the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, and the con- 
tinued striving of the divine Spirit ; that he is renewed by 
the Holy Ghost, justified by his Own personal faith, admit- 
ted to firee communion with God in prayer, and privileged 
with the constant indwelling, support, and consolation of the 
Spirit of God : in a word, it reveals to the Christian, with a 
startling distinctness, God as the God with whom he, indi- 
vidually, has to do. 

These doctrines, applied to the various necessities of hu- 
man life, are the elements of liberty and human progress. 
They give us, in the sphere of intellect, firee inquiry and the 
right of private judgment, and the right of every man to read 
God's word ; in morals, the supremacy of conscience ; in so- 
ciety, the obligation to universal philanthropy and the duty 
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of striving to elevate the most degraded ; and in politics, the 
equal and inalienable rights of man. They strike at the root 
of all oppression, and necessitate the inspired command : 
" Honor all men." 

Accordingly, a year after the crucifixion had not expired, be- 
fore rulers were amazed by hearing, from prisoners arraigned 
before their most august courts, the announcement of that 
fundamental doctrine of all liberty and christian manliness, 
that allegiance to God takes precedence of allegiance to man; 
that the individual has a right of appeal to God, which no 
government can supersede ; and an obligation to obey God, 
which no human law can annihilate. And it is an interest- 
ing fact, that an argument much urged in the early ages, by 
heathen writers against Christianity, was, that its principles 
annihilated the privileges of kings and nobles, and gave to 
the ignoble and servile classes equal consideration with the 
great. And so vital is this sentiment in the Christian doc- 
trine and life, that even the corruptions of Christianity could 
scarcely eradicate it. If the priesthood became a hierarchy, 
yet, for centuries, access to that powerful order was open to 
aU classes, not excepting slaves. If kings and nobles super- 
stitiously made pilgrimages to kiss the mouldy bones of saints, 
they kissed, it may be, the bones of a laborer or a servant 

But, after the lapse of ages, the Romish church was fully 
developed. Its genius, like that of the old Roman Empire, 
which it succeeded, was the genius of organization ; its 
whole development was a steady process of sinking the in- 
dividual in the organization ; and when it stood forth, in its 
fuU-grown monstrosity, it was only the full embodiment of 
the error, that the life of the individual flows from and is de- 
termined by the organization of which he is a part ; that 
organic influences control and absorb individual agency. 
Hence the action of the individual was superseded by the 
action of the church. He was made a Christian by her gift 
of baptism and the eucharist ; the prayers and sacrifices that 
he needed were ofiered, in his behalf, by her ; he was admit- 
ted to no communion with God, except through her inter- 
cession ; his will, his conscience, his opinions, were in her 
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keeping ; his whole life came to him ont of the chnrch ; and 
thus through all Christendom, at last, was heard nou^t but 
the dismal roll of a spiritual machinery grinding, evermore, 
all individual life into one homogeneous pulp. 

Protestantism was the reassertion of the old christian 
doctrine of the personality, the worth, the responsibility, and 
the rights of the individual. It was the reassertion of the 
principle that the true method of speculative theologizing 
and of practical endeavor begins with the recognition of 
man's individuality, and assigns a secondary, though not 
unimpcHrtant, position to his organic relations. This is the 
fundamental idea of Protestantism, which, however it may 
have failed of distinct enunciation, gives unity to the diversi- 
fied manifestations of Protestantism, and makes it, wherever 
it appears, the religion of human progress. The very act of 
breaking away jfrom the ancient church, was an assertion 
of this principle. The very doctrines of the Reformation 
were instinct with it. Luther asserted it in the doctrine of 
justification by faith, annihilating the very idea of salvation 
through the church, and bringing every man face to face with 
God, to be saved by his own personal faith, through his own 
personal regeneration by the Spirit. Calvin brought it out 
more fully, by the clearer assertion of the supremacy of the 
Scriptures above all tradition, of the right of private judg- 
ment, and of the doctrine of the Christian's eternal and per- 
sonal election. The Puritans still further unfolded the 
principle, bringing out, in sharper lines, the distinction be- 
tween the renewed and the unrenewed, and giving more dis- 
tinctness to the individualism of all human transactions with 
God. The interest of the Puritans in the Old Testament, 
their habit of applying to themselves its descriptions of 
God's special care of the Israelites, and his special commis- 
sions to them ; their habit of considering themselves ap- 
pointed by God to do the work in which they were engaged ; 
their habit of finding special providential interpositions, are 
all the legitimate, though it may be, the unintelligent, ex- 
pression of the great idea of each individual's relation to 
God, and God's personal dealings with each individuaL 
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With them, Protestantism found in the memorable words 
of John Robinson,^ clearer and more conscious utterance of 
itself as the religion of progress than ever before. 

Thus possessed of a more conscious apprehension of its 
position and work, the New England mind has more dis- 
tinctly defined, and more thoroughly vindicated the Protest- 
ant principle, and carried it out more completely in all its 
applications to the great doctrine of human rights, human 
liberty, and human development in the church, in the state, 
and in social life. Especially the New England Theology 
has concerned itself in defining and vindicating the doctrine 
of individual personality and responsibility; it has pruned 
from Protestant theology inconsistencies which have come 
down from the old system based on organic influences as 
the centre of all thought and action ; it has descended into 
the profoundest discussions of psychology to vindicate hu- 
man free-agency, and into the profoundest discussions of 

^ Brethren, we are now quickly to part from one another, and whether I 
may ever live to see your faces any more the God of heaven only knows ; hut 
whether the Lord has appointed that or no, I charge you before God and his 
blessed angels, that you follow me no farther than you have seen me follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

" If God reveal anything to you by any other instrument of his, be as ready to 
receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry ; for I am verily 
persuaded that the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word. 
For my part I cannot suflSciently bewail the condition of the reformed churches, 
who are come to a period in religion, and will go at present no farther than the 
instruments of their reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw ; whatever part of his will our God has revealed to Calvin, they 
will die rather than embrace it ; and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where 
they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw not all things. 

*' This is a misery much to be lamented ; for though they were burning and 
shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of 
God, but, were they now living, would be as willing to embrace further light as 
that which they first received. I beseech you to remember, it is an article of 
your church covenant, that y<m he ready to receive whatever truth ^all be made 
known to you from the wi'itten word of God. Bemembcr that and every other arti- 
cle of your sacred covenant. But I must herewithal exhort you to take heed 
what yon receive as truth, examine it, consider it, and compare it with other 
scriptures of truth, before yon receive it; for it is not possible the Christian 
world should come so lately out of such thick antichristian darkness, and that 
perfection of knowledge should break forth at once." — Neal's Puritans, Vol. 11. 
page U6. 
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ethics to define the nature of virtue. It is the legitimate, 
and as yet, the most complete utterance of the central idea 
of Protestantism. K it has been charged with being meta- 
physical rather than Scriptural, and ethical rather than theo- 
logical, it has incurred these charges only in defence and 
development of the essential principle of Protestant theology ; 
only because these metaphysical and ethical discussions 
were necessary to demonstrate the grounds of man's person- 
ality, responsibility, dignity and rights, and thus to vindicate 
the doctrine of man's direct and personal relations to God, 
the justice of his condemnation as a sinner, the propriety of 
free offers of salvation to all, and the consistency of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. If it has been charged with 
an inclination to rationalism, it is only because it insists on 
seeing the reason of its faith. If it is charged with innovation 
and heresy, it is only because it makes Protestantism con- 
sistent with its own fundamental principle. If it demands 
distinctly defined conversions, and delights in special revi- 
vals and remarkable providences, it is because it thoroughly 
believes and earnestly teaches that God is a God "with 
whom we have to do." If it meddles vn\h politics, it is be- 
cause it knows itself to be the guardian of human rights. If 
it easily runs into reforms, it is because its whole life is the 
development of the essential principle of human progress. 
If it is not preeminently churchly, it is because its vital prin- 
ciple makes Ecclesiasticism impossible, because it believes 
that the church comete from God's Spirit, and not the Spirit 
from the church ; that the principle of church unity and de- 
velopment is the continual presence of God's Spirit regener- 
ating men to be its members and calling men to be its 
ministers. — " Successio Spiritus Dei, doctrin© et ministerii 
divini." 

Christianity then recognizes the true principle of human 
progress and assigns to it its proper position. The great 
work of Protestantism has been the reassertion of this prin- 
ciple and the restoration of it to its proper preeminence. 
Accordingly, the whole course of Protestantism has been 
marked by awakening the mind to activity, by developing 
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and using tiie strength of individuals, and by the steady ad- 
vancement of all the interests of humanity. 

And organization has followed, in the place to which the 
genius of Protestantism necessarily assigns it, incbipomting 
into society the ideas which the {progress of Christianity has 
put frarth, and reducing to the unity of order and law, the 
energies which it has developed. The organization demand- 
ed by the genius of Protestantism is one, not artificial, but the 
spontaneous growth of the expanding life, comprising only 
the organs into wliich the life spontaneously embodies itself^ 
and which are necessary for its functions ; not a fetter put 
on &om without, nc»r even a garment, but a living embodi* 
ment of the life itself ; and because it is so, easy in its ac- 
tion, instinct with the enei^ and expression of the beauty 
of the Ufe, attracting no attention to itself, but carrying the 
mind through itself to the soul that speaks and acts in it, 
and like the human face divine, that most perfect embodied 
expression of the soul,, easily taking on itself every varying 
expression of the spirit within. Such an organization, the 
polity of the New England churches most nearly realizes ; 
and therefore it is the organization that most completely em- 
bodies the essential idea of Protestantism. Some, behold- 
ing its simplicity, its freedom, its incapadty to attract atten- 
tion to itself^ and its necessity of turning attention to the 
animating i^irit, its continual expression of the personality, 
the responsibility, the dignity and tiie rights of individuals, 
have declared that it is not entitied to the name of an organ-* 
ization, and that the religion which it indicates is purely 
spiritual. We may, perhaps, pardon a mistake analogous 
to that of a poet deaciibing a face beamtiful for its intellec- 
tual exparession ; 

"Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoice in her cheek and so distinetly wrought 
1^ (Hie might almost lay her body thought" 

It is because the oi^nization is merely tlie spontaneous 
emtgrowth of the spiritual Ufe, that it may easily be mistak- 
en £(» a part of the sj^ritaal life itself ; and because the spirit 
Vol. XIIL No. 50. 26 
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expresses itself through it so perfectly, it may easily be, that 
only the spirit attracts the attention of the observer. 

Thus our Protestantism giving utterance (the dearest, as 
yet) to the essential ideas of Christianity, possesses the prin- 
ciples essential to secure the advancement of man, and to 
give to it order and stability. Thus it is capable of satisfying 
the demands of infidelity for popular progress. 

At the same time the contrast between its attitude and that 
of infidelity is a perpetual exposure of the inconsistency and 
incapacity of the latter. Christianity, not lifting up its voice 
in the streets about the great work which it is doing, busies 
itself primarily in the renovation, the education, and com- 
plete development of individuals, working on the only prin- 
ciple and in the only method of human progress. Infidelity, 
noisy in its demands for reform and progress, concerns itself 
primarily with the organization of society, demanding, first, 
new constitutions of government, and, in the various forms 
of Fourierism, a new organization of society ; thus acting 
on the very principle, and in the very method, which always 
tend to despotism in church and state, to stagnation of so- 
cial progress and the deterioration of humanity. Chris- 
tianity, recognizing the sacredness of man as an immortal 
creature of God, busies itself to protect the widow and the 
fatherless, to gather outcast children into homes and schools, 
to foUow the tide of population with the preaching of repent- 
ance and of salvation through Christ, to seek the heathen in 
his idolatry and the savage in his bestiality, to demand lib- 
erty for the slave, and to hold up, over all the oppressed, the 
SBgis of human rights. Infidelity, denying man's immortal- 
ity and accountability, and sometimes his personality, de- 
slaroys all ground for the reverence of man, makes human 
rights and equality a fiction, and is, by virtue of its princi- 
ples, what it has usually been in fact, a sneering Mephistoph- 
eles. Incapable of recognizing anything great in man, it lays 
the foundation for the cruelty which found its legitimate ut- 
terance in the sneer of a celebrated infidel : What is tak- 
ing life, but turning a few ounces of blood firom one channel 
to another?" and its realization in the Reign of T^ror*. 
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The Christian beKeves the depravity of man, and yet reveres 
him. The infidel denies depravity and believes man's natu- 
ral goodness, and yet despises him. Reverence for man is 
the element of Christianity ; contempt is the element of infi« 
delity. Comt^ is an example of this inherent inconsistency. 
He arrogates to himself the title of " The Founder of the 
Religion of Humanity ; " yet he is incapable of appreciating 
the first elements of human rights. A traveller, who recently 
had an interview with him, reports him to have said : I am 
one of the most advanced and illuminated persons of the 
time ; and yet, from my first setting out till the present time, 
I have done nothing but denounce the sovereignty of the 
people. The doctrine of equality is an absurd and mis- 
chievous falsehood. As for universal suffrage, it is founded 
on a cerebral deviation. Rights of man! I deny that he 
has Bxiy righis ; he has only duties." * 

Against the idea which has thus far controlled the life of 
Protestantism, a reaction has lately developed itself, not only 
in the Church of England, which never grew out of this idea, 
nor ever thoroughly incorporated it into its life, but also in 
the Reformed churches, both in Europe and in this country. 
The charge is reiterated that Protestantism is a failure, that 
it has a necessary tendency to rationalism, that it annihilates 
the distinction between a church and a school or a voluntary 
association, that it is ictic, atomic, and unhistorical, that it 
has no proper unity, that its proper results are Jacobinism, 
disorganization, and Pantheism. And it is charged that 
these are necessary issues of its essential individualism. And 
these charges are urged most strenuously against those 
churches in whose theology and polity Protestantism finds 
its most consistent expression. 

These charges are grossly exaggerated. In recognizing 
the connection of all men with Adam, Protestantism, as I 
have already intimated, recognizes man as a member of the 
race, whose organic force is all exerted to perpetuate his ruin. 
In rescuing men from this ruin, it aims to make the church 



1 Notes of H. B. Wallace. 
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an organic pow^, and also to avail itsdf of all the particular 
organic forces of society. In its doctrines and its practice 
it clearly recognizes man's organic relations. Its history also 
refutes these charges. I need only point, in proof, to the 
polity, in church and state, which it has established in New 
En^and, where it has given the fullest development to its 
individualism ; to the beauty and order of society in connec- 
tion with the largest individual liberty, and to the degree to 
which, without any restraint on freedom, it causes all the or- 
ganic forces of society to uphold Christianity. And, though 
we hear but littie, in these churches, of the sentimentalities 
about our holy mother, the church ; yet, in them, a true 
churchly spirit is powerful and pervasive. That sentiment 
has found no mote beautiful uninspired utterance than in 
Dwight's version of the 137tii Psalm ; * and nowhere are 
those lines oftener or more enthusiastically sung than in the 
churches of New England. 

StiU I win not deny that there may be some founda- 
tion for these charges. That doctrines and practice derived 
from the exclusive recognition of man as an individual, be- 
come monstrous errors, I have abeady admitted ; that Pro- 
testantism is, as yet, in any of its aspects, as comprehensive 
as Christianity, may properly be questioned ; that dangers 
may threaten us, justifying a revision of our position, we 
may well believe ; in re-asserting the doctrines belonging to 
man's individuality, which Romanism had annihilated. Pro- 
testantism may have failed adequately to recognize the 
truths clustering around the other great centre of human 
thought, the principle of organic unity. 

But if so, what is to be the remedy ? Shall we recognize 
the organic as primary and preeminent, and sink the indi- 
vidual to a secondary and subordinate position ? Shall we 
set our faces towards the unity and catholicity of Rome, by 
reviving, in a new form, the very principle of her life and 
growth ? Shall we make the unity and development of the 
race, participating as it does in the natural, the measure of 



1 "I lore thy kingdom, Lord," etc. 
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the unity and development of the spiritaal seed, bom of the 
divine Spirit ? Shall we confound the spiritual with the 
natural, and, in our theories, subject the spiritual itself to the 
necessity of a natural law ? In our new-bom zeal fcnr organic 
unity, shall we thus adopt a prindple which obscures the 
limits of responsibility, confounds sin with calamity, blurs 
the distinctness of personality, and prepares the way to discard 
a proper creation, and to resolve the history of both men and 
nature, as well as ihe creation itself, into a mere develop- 
ment by law ? No. It is not in this direction that deliver- 
ance is to be found. It is too late in the life of the world to 
make it possible to find it here. The essential erroneousness 
of this principle, it was the work of a thousand years of cor- 
ruption and despotism to demonstrate. When Protestant- 
ism broke away from Rome, it broke away from this princi- 
ple forever. It put its very life into its protest against it. 
It committed itself to the work, sublime in its conception, 
divine in its achievement, of making the world blessed by 
making its inhabitants individually wise and good. Hence- 
forth all subterfuges became impossible for compelling belief 
by suppressing inquiry, for hiding evil in the organization 
instead of eradicating it from the individual, and for secur- 
ing unity by organic uniformity. Henceforth there could be 
no belief but what was founded on conviction, no goodness 
but in the actual renovation of men, no unity but the unity 
of the Spirit This work Protestantism undertook ; and it 
has no alternative but to prosecute it to success, or give the 
world up either to unbelief or to spiritual despotism. 

It is well that Christian scholars are attending to this sub- 
ject. And, after the experience of three hundred years, it 
may be possible to bring into a more satisfactory union tiie 
systems of thought evolved from these two centres, and to 
produce a tiieology more comprehensive and harmonious. 
But it must not be merely one of those blind reactions to 
which tiie human mind is prone : the abandoning of. one 
extreme to rash into another. The inquiry can be safely 
prosecuted only by holding fast the essential element of Pro- 
testantism, and carrying it out to its frill development ; only 

26* 
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by making man's indiyiduality primary and pre^ninent, and 
giving to his organic relations a secondary and subordinate^ 
tiiough still an important, place. 

It may be, that in advancing the int^iests of man, Protes* 
tantism has been, to some extent, ilie occasion of Jacobin* 
ism, anarchy, and revolution ; of unsettiing tiie old founda* 
tions, and spreading confiHiion. But let not the storms of 
spring make us sigh for the stability of vdnter. There is no 
alternative, but to carry throu^ ^ V7C»k begun. Having 
shown her supematoral pow^r by evoking the spirit, she 
must continue to prove her power by controlling it, and com- 
pelling it to produce tiie beauty whidi she called it forth to 
effidct. The progress of Protestantism, like that of eajiy 
Christianity, has been attended by many sects. But as life 
i^ows itsdf in diversity first, and tiien in unity, we may not 
arrest the living process because the embryo organs are yet 
divided ; but lode and labor for the time when, with all their 
diversity, they axe to be made one in the unity of a perfect 
life. 

Doubtiess we have sometiiing to learn respecting tiie 
unity, the harmony, and the comprehensiveness of Grod's 
work on earth, and the law which binds all its parts in one. 
But the attentive ear cannot cease to listen to that voice, 
hoarse as Ae voice of many waters, coming up from work- 
shops and factories, club-rooms and lecture-rooms, which de- 
mands that Christianity shall be a religion of reform, and 
tiie ri^ts of man ami human progress, or it shall not be 
at all. 

IV. Modem Infidelity, in one of its aspecte, grows out 
of the demands of aesthetic emotion and culture, and reject^ 
Christianity because it is believed to be incapable of meet» 
ing these demands. 

Tbe mind, in which the moral dement pred<»ninates, con- 
siders what ought to be ; the mind characterized by the aes- 
thetic element considers what k. The sdentific mind con- 
siders the relations of things ; the practical mind considm 
tiieir uses and capabilities ; but the aesthetic mind considers 
only their exinression. Mnds of tins stamp r^;ard the uni- 
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verse, not as goyemed by a moral law, nc^ as existing for a 
definite end, not as a scene of moral obligation axid earnest 
endeavor, but chiefly as the expression of an infinite beauty; 
Such minds are essentially Pantheistic in tendency. They 
do not easily recognize Qod as a personal will, but only as a 
plastic form, expressing itself in ceaseless naanifestations of 
beauty. 'They are uninterested in any presentation of God, 
as the intelligent Greater and disposer, the hcdy governor, 
the loving Father and Saviour of the world. Their sense of 
fiin is not enough to make them feel the need of Christianity 
as a way of pardon^ and tiieir aspimtions after holiness have 
not been awakened so as to make them appreciate it as a 
way of sanctification. K they recognize Qod at all, it is 
only as a plastid beauty, revealb^ itself in the stars, and the 
cdouds, and the blue deeps of heaven, in the ocean, in the 
snow and feost, in flowers and trees, in hdll and valley. To 
them the universe, in its perpetual evolution of God, k as it 
was to Goethe, tiie garment which God is ever weaving in 
tibe loom of time, for us to see him by. In looking on the 
material world, they realize the beautiful description given 
of a mind of this class ; and <^ he stands before a cinrtain 
only half-opaque, w^hing the shadows thrown on it firom 
beMnd, by the ceaseless play of infinite thought.^ In such 
person9, the religious susceptibilities are not extinct; but are 
manifested only through their peculiar temperament They 
turn away firom the Bible and the churches, to 

"Worship nature in the hill and raXbs^j 
Not knowing what they love." 

■They are repelled by tiie exMbitic^ of evil whidi Christian- 
ity makes, by its legal exactions, by its life of duty and toil; 
they reject it, because tiiey imagine that it does not present, 
either in Qod ot man, any life spontaneously evolving itself 
in beauty. They turn away firom the gospel of redemption 
to luxuriate in a gospd of beauty. 

These are legitimate demands of the soul, and Christian- 
ily is rightiy required to satisfy them. I do not mean that 
tins class of emotions alone can constitute a true piety. 
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Every Christian must be conscious of sin, and conscious of 
aspirations for reconciliation to God, and participation in 
his image. But Christianity must show itself capable of 
satisfying these demands, or it can never command the as- 
sent of these minds. I do not mean that our Protestantism 
must make haste to bedeck itself with the adomings of 
Rome. No attempt of set purpose to imitate mediaeval 
churches can satisfy this demand. It is not primarily a de- 
mand for statuary, painting, music, and architecture in relig- 
ion, but for a place in religion for the beauty of the'earth and 
the heavens, the expressions of the ideals of beauty in the 
divine mind, which are the originals of all the creations of 
human genius ; it is a demand for a religion which shall re- 
veal God as the soul of universal beauty, and imfold a life 
which shall be, not a work nor a penance, but a spontaneous 
and ever gushing joy in the beauty of all that is. This de- 
mand, Romanism, with all its fine arts, fails, even more than 
Protestantism, to satisfy. It beautifies the temple, but the 
service of the temple is the veriest penance and slavery, and 
the God of the temple, is but the task-master of the universe. 
You may crowd your temples with the creations of art, and 
infidelity will spurn the offering, until all the beauty expressed 
in the material of the church and its worship, is seen to be 
the outward expression of the spirit of beauty, Uving in the 
life of Christianity, and revealed spontaneously in all its ac- 
tion and growth. 

Hence the existing endeavor for elegance in churches is 
oftener an attempt to put on a grace, the need of which is 
felt, but which there is no life to develop, or even the vulgar 
outgrowth of the prid6 and ostentation of wealth, than the le- 
gitimate growth of the spirit of beauty. Hence so often mod- 
em attempts at church architecture are entire failures, un- 
suited to the uses and spirit of Protestant worship, and vio- 
lating the essential rule of architecture, that no building can 
have beauty unless it harmonizes with the uses for which it 
is designed. When Protestant society, purified firom the 
greed of gain, which now vulgarizes the whole staple of 
thought and life, shall be, by a pure Christianity, imbued 
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with the spirit of beauty, then the whole outwaid material 
and service of its worship, being ihe outgrowth of that sfurit 
of beauty, will both express the genius and meet the wants 
of ihe religion, and at ihe same time both satisfy the de- 
mands and CTpress the growth, of a true aesthetic cultmre* 
And Christianity has in itsdf the spirit which, legitimately 
evolved, will meet tiiese demands and quicken this growth. 
The fact ttet the first gush of Christian love and joy in the 
heart of a convert, however uncultivated, clothes all nature 
with a new loveliness, is a familiar illustration of the essen* 
tial tendency of Christianity, both to satisfy and to unfold 
the aesthetic nature. 

The essential nature of Christianity throws it, at first, into 
a seeming antagonism to the culture of the beautiful. The 
eestbetic mind delights in what is ; the Christian mind as« 
pires to what ought to be. The eesthetic mind, not looking 
beneath the surface for causes or moral relations, nor be- 
yond it for uses and capabilities, simply rejoices in the beauty 
that it sees ; it concmis itself with the world no further than 
to enjoy what it expresses. The Christian mind, discerning 
moral evil in and around itself, and grasping the sublime 
purpose for which all things were made, concerns itself with 
what the world ought to be, and toils to realize its perfec- 
tion. Therefwe the life of a Christian is a life of aspiration 
and of work ; and aspiration implies the knowledge of evil 
as well as the vision of good ; and work is always unsightiy, 
however beautiful its results. Hence arises an af^axent an* 
tagonism. But it is only apparent. Woric and Beauty, Vul- 
can and Venus, though they seem irreconcilable, are yet 
wedded. Out of unsightliness of worik rises, evermore, the 
p^ectk>n of beauty. 

And here appears the capacity of Christianity to satisfy the 
CBsthetic mind. Though it calls its disciple to work rather 
than to enjoy, yet its work is always to realize a perfect 
ideal. Yeciming for a perfection that ought to be, it looks 
through all outward grace to the beauty of holiness, which is 
the ideal of all beauty ; and, like an artist in his life-long toil 
to bring out his ideal on the canvas, consecrates itself to the 
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endeavor to realize this ideal in human society. And as tiie 
sculptor by rude blows increases, for a time, the unsigfath- 
ness of the marble, within which lies hidden the ideal of brauty 
that he seeks ; as he may even employ workmen who have 
no appreciation of its beauty, so Christianity, in all tiie un- 
sightUness of its present toil, is working to realize that beauty 
of universal holiness, of which material beauty is but ilie 
shadow; and though individual Christians, in particular 
parts of the work, may fail to appreciate the beauty, and are 
only earnest to do the work, yet is it all, under the divine 
guidance, tending to realize the divine ideal Therefore, as 
we read the Holy Scriptures, amid all tiie warnings that 
awaken our fears and send us tearfully to explore the evil of 
our hearts, amid all the exhibitions of the strictness of the law, 
and all the commands to toil and cross-bearing, and all the 
invitations which meet us as lost sinners, amid all these in- 
dications of our ruin, ever and anon bursts on our view a 
glimpse of the beauty of the work in its completeness on 
earth, when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together, and a little child shall 
lead them ; when all the stones of the divine structure shall 
be laid in fair colors, and its foundations with sapphires ; 
when its windows shall be of agate, its gates of carbuncles, 
and all its borders of precious stones ; when the glory of 
Lebanon shall come to it, the fir tree, the pine tree, and the 
box together, to beautify the place of God's sanctuary, and 
to make the place of his feet glorious ; and, from far beyond, 
steadily shines the city of the blessed, in which every con- 
ceivable element of beauty helps to complete the glorious 
vision ; in which the ideal of the whole work of Christianity 
beams, in divine perfection, and the spirit of beauty finds i^ 
complete outward embodiment. 

As Christianity presents an ideal of beauty, as the issue 
of all work and the object of all aspiration, so in its doctrine 
and spirit, it possesses the essential element of the esthetic 
nature. It reveals God, indeed, as a person acting with an 
intelligent will, unfolding the eternal purpose, in which the 
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unity of all things is found. But it recognizes him also as 
a plastic creator, expressing himself in creations of beauty ; 
not merely creating the flowers and all lovely things to se- 
cure in them the praise of his creatures, but adorning the 
lonely wilderness, and elaborately painting even the micro- 
scopic animalculee, because he himself delights in beauty, 
because the spontaneous evolution of his own character im- 
pels him to make his works beautiful, and then divinely to 
rejoice in them, and declare that they are very good. 

That Christianity justifies this view of God is evident, be- 
cause it teaches that there are, in the divine nature, energies 
which impel him to act, and of which his action is the spon- 
taneous evolution and the real satisfaction. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the doctrine that Christ's sacrifice satisfies the 
divine justice, and the doctrine that the pardon of a penitent 
satisfies the yearnings of the divine compassion. It teaches 
that in God are feelings, — ^if this human word may be ap- 
plied to those divine and external energies — which, by their 
very existence, necessitate a certain course of the divine 
procedure. Such, for example, is the doctrine that Christ 
died that God might be just ; his justice could not but 
evolve itself in that divine action. A similar evolution and 
satisfaction of himself in creations of beauty, is precisely the 
idea of God, which the essthetic mind demands. Thus in 
the profoundest and most distinctive doctrine of orthodoxy, 
we find the deepest idea of ©sthetics, and the very element 
that is to satisfy its demands. 

And precisely accordant with this view of the divine char- 
acter, is the divine requirement of men in order that they 
may be made into God's image. He requires, not merely 
that they propose their own happiness or the happiness of 
the universe as a distinct and objective end of action, but 
that they act from an inward and spontaneous delight in 
holiness and in God ; that they so discern his loveliness that 
they shall spontaneously praise him, and thus participate in 
the spirit of heaven, whose perfect inhabitants are so enrap- 
tured with what they see of the Divine beauty, that they can 
never satbfy themselves with wondering adoration, and rest 
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not, day nor night, saying : Holy, holy, hdy, Lcmi God At 
mighty ! the whole earth is full of thy glory." And this real- 
izes precisely the life of spontaneous joy in all that is, which 
tiie aesthetic mind demands. 

It is tme that, when the Christiaii life commences in the 
soul, it allies itself with the love of self and a regard to the 
soul's highest interest ; it allies itself with conscience, and 
strengthens itself by appeal to duty ; and the man goes fortii 
to work because he knows he ought, and his Christian life is 
a conflict and a toil. But, as the Christian life advances, it 
is more and more the devdopment of love, the very nature 
of which is to fasten on its object for its own sake, and with 
no ulterior consideration ; and love g^dually gets prece* 
dence of "Hie sense of duiy and the regard to eternal interesti 
and, in its quick and spontaneous impulses, leaves no place 
for the categoric imperative of conscience ; and the whole 
life of the soul, in tr&e spiritual fireedom, tends to become 
but the spontaneous action of pure impulses and the per- 
petual following of sanctified desires ; tends to the slate — ► 
certainly realized in heaven, if not before — when work will 
be no longer toil, when action will no longer be conscious (rf 
tesiaraint, and the whole existence will be one Icmg gushing 
joy in all that is, an everlasting anthem, spontaneous as the 
music of birds, intelligent as the adoration of angels. 

Thus Christianity has resources to satisfy the unintelligent 
demands of those ©sthetic natures that impotentiy strive 
to realize a spontaneous, childlike^ purposeless joy in the 
beauty of nature, which can be realized only in the perfec- 
tion of holiness ; those souls that discard the purpose and 
work of life, in their enjoyment of what it expresses, who, to 
avoid the conflict of subjecting the will to law, recognize no 
personal will of God, and scarcely any definite will or pujp- 
pose of liieir own, more than as " the river windeth at its 
own firee will ; " who know not that the spontaneousness 
which they inadequately exhibit, is realized only in Chris- 
tianity, which most distinctly reveals the personal will of God, 
and most distinctly demands that human Me should be con- 
trolled by an intelligent purpose and the human will sub- 
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jected to the divine law ; and which, at last, realizes that 
true freedom in which the broadest influence of purpose and 
intensity of volition are combined with the perfectly sponta- 
neous and never ending joy of divine love. 

The four demands of infidelity, which have been enume- 
rated, lie outside of the immediate scope of Christianity; 
yet Christianity is adequate to meet them. There axe other 
demands of the soul, which never lead to inl^delity for their 
satisfaction. Such are, the consciousness of guilt and of the 
need of reconciliation to God ; the consciousness of sin and 
the aspiration for spiritual purity ; the consciousness of im- 
perfection in all that is human, and the demand for objects 
of pursuit that are adequate to satisfy, and an object of love 
that is free from all unworthiness, and capable of concen- 
trating the strongest affections of the soul. These demands 
Christianity alone meets. And however desirable it may be 
to present it, in all its comprehensiveness and its fitness to 
meet every human want, it is its adaptedness to these spirit- 
ual necessities, which give it its highest power ; and, in 
meeting these, it must always find its highest success. All 
its incidental capacities are found in its central revelation of 
God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. To preach 
Christianity, in all its comprehensiveness, we are not to 
preach Christ less ; but to understand that, in him, are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; and that, only 
by studying more thoroughly Christ and redemption through 
him, can we learn more clearly what is the comprehensive- 
ness of the Christian system, and how to set it forth in its fit- 
ness to meet all the wants of man. 

Brethren of the Society of Inquiry, to you this gospel is 
now committed. In the face of infidelity and atheism, in the 
face of heathenism and superstition, in the face of worldli- 
ness and indifference, in defiance of Satan and all his 
strength, you are now to go forth to proclaim this gospel of 
life. See that you grasp its central life, and discern its uni- 
versal scope, and preach it as the power of God unto salva- 
tion. Human expectations perish. Hopes swell in the hu- 
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man heart like waves out of the ocean, only to break in 
ceaseless succession and roll back, sighing, to Hi^ heart from 
which they came ; and tiie heart, strong as ihe ocean, never 
ceases to sweU with new hopes, always to break again. But 
beneath the sweUing and breaking of human hopes rises, 
ev^rmc»re, the ocean-tide of God's love. This is the IKvine 
power, swelling vast in the gospel that you preach. It is 
the promise of ihe Sternal : ^ The earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." In 
this assurance labor. Sbroken herpes, thwarted plans, bitter 
discoveries of human wickedness, toil without visible results 
wiU sober and sadden you* Death wiH overtake you while 
you feel that you have accomplished nothing, and you will be 
able only to look to Jews to pardon an unprofitable servant ; 
yet, in the assurance of victory, labor ; and, in the distant fu« 
ture, looking down on the renovated earth, you will hear and 
join the voice of the great multitude, as the voice of many 
waters and the voice of mighty thund^rings, saying : Alle- 
luia, i<xt the Lord God Omnipotent r^igneth ! " 



AETICLE III. 

FIGUBATIVE LANGUAGE OF THE SCBIPTUEBS. 

By Bey. Edward Robie, Greenland, N. H. 

The number of {mmitive words in any language is exceed- 
ingly small; and each primitive word was, in the first ia^ 
stance, the name of some object or appearance in outward 
nature. A word is used Utemlly when it is used in its pri- 
mary sense and original application ; a word is used fignra^ 
tively when, though retaining its primary sense, it is used in 
an application different firom its original one.^ E. g. when, in 

1 Newman's Rhetoric, p. 103, sixth edition. 
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a descriptkm of some stately edifice, mention is made of the 
pillars that suppcnrt the stracture, the word pillars is used in 
its ordinary literal sense ; but when it is said that virtue and 
intelligence are l^e piUars of a republic, or when it is said 
of some distinguished statesmen, l^at they are tiie pillars of 
the Sta^, Uie word is still used in its common signification, 
as denoting that which, firtnly fixed, gives a solid suppcnrt ; 
but the word is applied to objects different from those to 
which it was originally applied, and is accordingly figurative 
in its user When it is said of old-age that is the evenif^ of 
life, 1^ word evening is used in its ordinary sense, but not 
in its ordinary application ; and the word calls up before the 
mind images of the setting sun and the approaching twi- 
light, which betoken the close of the day ; and, in the form 
of the expression, there is an implied comparison between 
ilie life of man and a natural day. 

By feu* the great majority of words in any language are 
figurative; although many words have been so long and so 
exclusively applied to spiritual ideas, that their primary and 
original application has been lost si^t of, or fcnrgotten. A 
slight examination, however, into their history, will show 
that they are figurative ; or if, with regard to some few 
words, tills cannot be done, it is beeause their early history 
is lost in obscurity. Very few persons, in speaking of the 
moral kkas of right and of wrongs remember that tiiese words 
are figurative. Yet right literally meaiB straight; and 
wrong literally means rnung^ twisted^ crooked. Iam denotes 
that winch is laid} All words applied to mental exercises or 
states are figurative, being originally applied to outward and 
material things. Thus, to imagine^ in its literal signification, 
imidies tiie forming of some visible image ; to impress^ con- 
veys the idea of leaving a stamp or mark, as a seal leaves its 
stamp on the wax or any other soft substance. To reflect 



1 8o widi the word Gesetz in GtermaD, which is a participial fbrm from Hbsm. 
Thus in the yerj structure of language there is an argument for the being of Go<L 
As the Latin word fatum, meaning something spoken^ implies that there must 
first be some being who spake what is fated or spoken, so the English word law 
implies that there must first be some being who laid what is laid. 
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means to turn back ; to expect means to look out ; to attend 
means to stretch towards] any object. Examples of this kind 
might be extended indefinitely, so as clearly to show, both 
fiH>m facts and the nature of the case, that all words expres- 
sive of spiritual ideas, have an external origin, and were ap- 
^ed to outward and material things before tiiey were ap- 
plied to the things of a spiritual world. 

As no book so abounds in spiritual truth as does the Bi- 
ble, so, for this very reason, does no book so abound in the 
use of figurative language. The figures of the Bible are 
drawn, for the most part, either firom nature, £x>m common 
life, firom the political and religious institutions of the He- 
brews, or firom history.^ The reader of the Bible will, at once, 
call to mind figures and symbols drawn firom these various 
departments oif the outer world. The mention of a few will 
suggest to the memory many others. The apostle says : " (Sod, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ" The language of 
this verse is highly figurative. The new creation is described 
in terms drawn firom the account of the creation given in 
Genesis. The heart of man is represented as being, natu- 
rally, in the same dark, chaotic state as was our earth when 
darkness was upon the face of the deep ; and the change 
produced in the soul, by the new creation in Christ Jesus, is 
like the change that took place in the earth when the Spirit 
of God brooded upon the face of the waters, infusing vital 
virtue and vital warmth, and God said: " Let there be light." 
The images of light and darkness are firequently employed, 
in Scripture, to denote good and evil, joy and sorrow, pros- 
perity and adversity, knowledge and ignorance. Christ is 
called the sm of righteousness." The Psalmist says : 
" God is a sun and shield." The Spirit of God is spoken 
of under the image of the air and the wind. The bless- 
ings of the gospel are spoken of under the images of foun- 
tains of water, rivers, copious showers. Christ says of him- 

1 A similar classification is given by Rev. William Jones of Nayland in his 
excellent Lectores on the Figurative Language of the Scriptures. 
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self, that he is l^e viney and of his people, that they are ihe 
branches. 

As exemplifying the use of figures drawn from common 
life, may be menticmed the twenty-third Psalm, ^ The Lord 
is my shepherd," in which the language is derived from the 
pastoral occupations of the Hebrews. In the same Psalm, 
the figure is dianged to that of a banquet, in which favorite 
guests were anointed with oiL Very frequent, also, are the 
allusions made, in the Bible, to agricultural operations. 
The world is compared to a field; the children of God, to 
the wheat ; the children of the wicked one, to tares ; the end 
of the world is the harvest ; the angels are reapers ; a preach* 
er of the word is a sower; the word of God is tiie seed ; the 
heart of men is the soil ; the cares, riches, and pleasures of 
life are thorns ; the preparation of the heart, by penitence, is 
ploughing and breaking up the fallow ground. 

For examples of figures drawn from the religion of the 
Hebrews, we may refer to the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which it clearly appears that the entire system of the cere- 
monial institutions of the Mosaic Law was symbolical of the 
future dispensation of the GrospeL The services of the Jew- 
ish ritual were typical of that spiritual worship which is per- 
formed through Jesus Christ. 

For examples of the use, in Scripture, of historical facts as 
figures of spiritual truth, we may refer to the words of Christ 
(John 3: 14) : As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 
derness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up." Our 
Saviour here applied the lifting up of the serpent by Moses, 
in the wilderness, to the lifting up of himself upon the cross, 
to draw all men to himself iox the cum of their souls. Again, 
the miraculous supply of manna, in the wilderness, was a 
symbol of that true Bread which cometh down from heaven 
and givetb life unto the world. Paul tells us that the rock 
which Moses smote to give drink to the people, was Christ, 
L e. a figure of Christ smitten for our sins, and giving to a 
thirsty world the waters of life. How far all the historical 
portions of the Old Testament may also be symbolical of 
spiritual truth, is a question we will not at present discuss ; 

27* 
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but certainly the Christian church has not been mistaken in 
ever regarding the wanderings of the children of Israel through 
the wilderness as symbolical of the pilgrimage of the people 
of God to the heavenly Canaan; and doubtless there are 
other historical portions of the Old Testament, which, while 
tiieir literal verity is to be held fast, in the strictest sense, 
may yet be regarded as containing within them perpetual il- 
lustrations of spiritual truth.^ The Bible, like the book of na- 
ture, has an inexhaustible manifoldness as well as depth of 
meaning. Its histories, as well as its precepts, contain prin- 
ciples of universal application, which, like precious gems, ra- 
diate jfrom all sides and in all directions. Thus there is not 
only a double sense in Scripture, but there are more senses 
than can be numbered.2 

And now what are some of the principles that may aid us 
in the interpretation of the figurative language of the Scrip- 
tures ? 

1. One obvious remark is, that, in order to understand the 
figures of speech employed by the sacred writers, we should 
be well acquainted with the sources jfrom which they are 
drawn. We should study nature as continually presenting 

1 Paul's use of the history of Sarah and Hagar to illustrate the difference be- 
tween Jewish bondage and Christian liberty, is an evidence that some portion, at 
least, of Old Testament narrative is illustrative of the facts of Christian expe- 
rience not literally expressed by it — Trench^ in his work on the Miracles, has 
beautifully shown that the miracles of Christ were not only historical facts for 
the time then being, but are signs and symbols for all time of higher and more 
important facts continually taking place in the spiritual world. The changing 
of the water into wine was a sign and symbol of what Christ is evermore doing 
in the world, elevating and ennobling the most common conditions and relations 
of life. The opening the eyes of the blind was a sign and symbol of that spiritual 
illumination which Ae Gospel now produces in the hearts of all who receive it 
The healing of the sick was a sign and symbol of that recovery from the malady 
of sin which is effected by the great Physician upon thousands and millions of 
immortal souls ; and the raising of the dead from the grave was a sign and sym- 
bol of that resurrection from death in trespasses and sins unto newness of life 
which Christ now effects in the experience of all believers. 

* A frequent difficulty in the interpretation of prophecy may perhaps bo 
removed by the remembrance of this principle. The difficulty has been in sup- 
posing that a given prophecy must refer to one event only, whereas, while con- 
taining one fundamental principle of the divine administration, it may equally 
well refer to many different corresponding events in the course of the ages. 
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us with manifold lessons of spiritual wisdom ; we should ob- 
serve the common relations of this earthly life as illustrative 
of still higher spiritual relations ; we should see, in the tran- 
sitory forms and ceremonies of the Jewish ritual, the signs 
and symbols of everlasting truth ; and, in the history of God's 
ancient people, we should see how was shadowed forth the 
coming and progress of Gted's heavenly kingdom. The more 
we form the habit of looking at outward nature and the forms 
of outward life in a religious point of view, and as symbols 
of spiritual realities, the better prepared shall we be to appre- 
hend the truth that is conveyed to us in the figurative lan- 
guage of the Scriptures. Nature continually speaks to us 
the same language with Revelation ; what the one teaches 
by words, the other teaches by images and signs ; and the 
words with which Scripture addresses us were originally 
taken from the living vocabulary of nature, and to this we 
must resort in order to understand their primary meaning 
and power. 

2. A second principle to be observed in the interpretation 
of figurative language is, that we must not think it neces- 
sary to change it into literal terms. This would be impos- 
sible. As all language that is applied to spiritual subjects, 
from the nature of the case, must be figurative, of course 
there are no literal terms in which to express spiritual truth. 
If any terms that are applied to spiritual subjects, seem to be 
literal, it is because, from long use, their figure has been 
worn out. They are like coin of which the stamp is worn 
ofE People will not readily take them. Though they have 
some intrinsic worth, yet they need to be recoined in order 
to pass well. So it is with words. If they do not call up 
some figure in the mind, people will not take them. The 
preacher who uses them can make no impression. 

We have said that no figurative terms applied to spiritual 
subjects can be changed into literal ones. We may change 
the figure, but this is only like turning liquid from one ves- 
sel into another. One vessel may contain more than an- 
other. One figure may express more than another. Every 
thought makes for itself some embodiment. We often speak 
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of cancepiions of spiritual txnth. But what is a conception 
but a taking together the elements of some thought, and 
forming them into some image in the mind ? We speak of 
ide(is of truth. But what is an idea but l^e form in which 
some thing presents itself to the thinking mind ? Even in 
religious worship, where, if anywhere, we should divest our- 
selves of all ideas <^ form, every man who worships at all,^ 
worships some conception of his mind, which is to him the 
visible embodiment of the divinity. There is in the human 
mind an earnest craving after some visible form of GodL 
This want of our iKiture is satisfied in him who is tiie 
brightness of the Father's glory, the express image of his 
person, the one Mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus ; and the worship of God as revealed to us in 
the man Christ Jesus, is a worship of the Father, in spirit 
and in truth. And they who worship him, must worship 
him in the Son, for the Father seeketh such to worship him. 
Our purest, our truest, our most spiritual idea of God, is,, 
when we think of him in whom dwellel^ all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. All our ideas of heaven, and of the 
spiritual world necessarily assume some form. 

Every object in nature is a symbol of some spiritual truth* 
When the names of outward objects, or of outward ap- 
pearances are given to spiritual subjects, we say the Ian* 
guage is figurative ; but, properly speaking, these outward 
things are the figures designed to embody and represent 
spiritual truths. Nature is so laid out by its great author,, 
as to represent the spiritual world. God is a sun, therefore 
is there a sun placed in the centre of the heavens to repre- 
sent the brightness and glory of God. Earthly relations are 
so arranged, as to set forth heavenly relations. Material 
things are copies of spiritual things, and we learn divine 
things through copies; but the copies are trustworthy 
and true, being made by the same divine hand that made 
the archetypes, and made after the pattern of heavenly 
things. 

The language of the Bible respecting the atonement made 
by Jesus Christ, is taken from the phraseology of the Old 
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Testament, respecting the sacrifices of the Hebrews, and 
therefore, say some, must be miderstood in a figurative or 
metaphoricsd sense. But the figure looks a different way 
from what they suppose, who make this remark. The law was 
a shadow of good things to come ; the sacrifices of the law 
were figures of the true sacrifice, which is Jesus Christ, slain 
from the foundation of the world. He was the original, and 
they of the law were figures of him. Had it not been for 
his priesthood and his sacrifice foreordained of God, there 
would have been no priests, and no sacrifices appmnted in 
the Jewish ritual, neither would the ideas of propitiation and 
atonement be inwoven as they now are, into the very tissue 
of the Scriptures. So the natural world around us would 
have been very different firom what it now is, had it not been 
for the spiritual facts that underlie it, and have given shape 
to its phenomena. Thus in the physical evils that afSict the 
world, we may see the representations of man's sinful state, 
and the indications of the divine displeasure at human sin-i 
fulness, while also the goodness of God is poured out over 
all the earth, and even his very judgments are tempered with 
mercy, in order, during this dispensation of grace, to lead 
the children of men to repentance. 

3. A third remark is, that important aid towards the un- 
derstanding of the figurative language of the Scriptures 
may be derived firom the cultivation of the imagination* 
Imagination is that power by which we form images or pic- 
tures to be seen by the eye of the mind, as the objects of the 
outward world are seen by the bodily eye. It was through 
the imagination that a large part of the revelations recorded 
in the Bible were made to those holy men who have trans- 
mitted them unto us. Divine revelations were addressed to the 
minds of the prophets by symbols set before them in visions 
and dreams, and the events of their daily life. Now it is im- 
agination alone, that can reproduce these symbols to the mind 
of the reader, so that they may be clearly apprehended, and 
stand out before his mind as they did before the mind of the 
prophet. Moreover, imagination looks into the soul and liv- 
ing principle of things, discerns those moral ideas, or spiritual 
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tmtlis which tiiey are fitted and designed to express. Tl^ 
poet and the clown may both look at the same outward ob- 
ject, e. g. the western sky at the time of some brilliant sun- 
set; but the one sees in it only what strikes his bodily eye, 
while the other may see in it the emblem of the gateway to 
tiie celestial city. If the natural world is kid out so as to 
represent the spiritual world, there is a reason in the nature 
of things why certain moral ideas should be expressed by 
certain figures, and not by others. It requires but little im» 
agination to see that there is a reason, in the nature of things, 
why the moral idea of right should be designated by a word 
meaning straight^ rather than by a word meaning crooked ; 
and why the moral idea of wrong should be designated by 
a word meaning crooked^ rather than by a word meaning 
straight ; or why knowledge should be represented by light, 
and ignorance by darkness. And since it is one province of the 
imagination to discern the true correspondency between the 
phenomena of outward nature and the facts of the spiritual 
world, the cultivation of this faculty will furnish essential aid 
to the understanding of the figurative language of the 
Scriptures. 

4. A fourth principle to be observed in the interpretation 
of figurative language is, that we remember the inadequacy 
of figures of speech, or of any sensible symbols, fully to ex- 
press spiritual truth. The inadequacy of a symbol is to be 
distinguished firom its falsity. A symbol may be perfectly 
true so fax as it goes, and yet be utterly inadequate to ex- 
press the whole truth. Our ideas of God are utterly inade- 
quate to the reality, and yet may be true ideas for all that. 
So of spiritual truths generally. However formless spiritual 
realities may appear to us in the spiritual world, yet, so long 
as we are in the body, they can be conceived or expressed 
by us only in forms and figures. So far as spiritual truth is 
in itself formless, so far is human language incapable of giv- 
ing it adequate expression ; for language was originally ap- 
plied to forms and appearances in the natural world, and 
still bears the marks of its origin ; yet human language is 
capable of giving a true expression of spiritual things ; for 
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the natnral world is an image and picture of the spiritual 
world. The soul of man is now known to us, in part, by the 
expression of his face. Yet internal consciousness assures 
us that in the soul of every man there are depths of thought 
and feeling which cannot be told by the lineaments of his 
face. So internal consciousness assures us that the truths of 
the spiritual world are of a deeper measure than can be con- 
tained within the forms of material things. The limitations 
of form and figure, imder which spiritual truths appear to us, 
are not also the limitations of our knowlenge. But to con- 
vey our knowledge to others, or clearly to apprehend it our- 
selves, it must assume some form, more or less definite. And 
there are many spiritual truths which will require many dit 
ferent figures in order rightly, in some measure, to express 
their fulness and greatness. E. g. all our language with re- 
gard to God is figurative : ^ God is a spirit,^ " God is a 
rock," " God is a high tower,^ " God is a dwelling-place,^ 
God is a sun and shield." Yet no one of these figures, nor 
all possible figures put together, can adequately express Grod 
to us. All created things fail adequately to do this, though 
all created things do, in a measure, tell us of him. And as 
God cannot adequately be expressed in any finite form, so 
neither can the truths which relate to his government and 
kingdom. It may be said of figures, what Dr. Biishnell has 
said of creeds : " No one creed contains the whole truth, and 
therefore the more creeds the better ; " so no one figure con- 
tains the whole truth, and therefore the more figures the better; 
provided, however, that they be true to nature — that there be 
a true correspondency between the figure and the spiritual 
reality expressed by it. 

We dose with one suggestion to our ministerial brethren. 
They whose business it is to communicate spiritual truth to 
others, should make much use of figures as vehicles of truth. 
This is taught us by the example of the inspired writers, and 
especially by the example of our great Teacher, who hath 
taught us to look upon nature with a spiritual eye, and 
firom the fowls of the air and the flowers of the field to learn 
the lessons of wisdom and piety. In our ideas of spiritual 
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truth, we cannot divest ourselves of images and forms, if we 
would. What we have to do is, to see that our figures and 
images are true and according to nature. Nature is an inex- 
haustible storehouse of hieroglyphics, pregnant with spiritual 
meanings. What we have to do is, to bring those meanings 
into the clear light of consciousness, and that not in dead 
abstractions, but in the living forms which nature herself of- 
fers to us. "The more vivid," says Schlegel, "the more 
striking, and apparently startling, the more boldly figurative 
and rare, are the terms or forms of expression employed, the 
more pertinently and clearly do they often convey our mean- 
ing, and the more happily chosen and to the point do they 
appear. In proof and confirmation of this assertion, I would 
appeal to the language of Holy Writ. Most, if not all, its 
descriptions of matters belonging to the invisible world, if we 
could stiU recall or still experience the first firesh impression, 
would at once be confessed to be the boldest that language 
has ever ventured upon. Long familiarity, however, has 
made them seem ordinary and tame. And it is necessary to 
contemplate them long and intensely, if we would revive their 
original fulness and peculiar significancy." ^ It would be weU 
for us, in our use of words, to call up the images which lie 
at their base, so as to have a clear and distinct view of them 
in our own minds, and then endeavor to call up the same 
images in the minds of those to whom we speak. Much that 
is not literally true, is yet most true, because it makes the . 
truest impression. 

^ Philosophy of LaDgaage, Morrison's translation, p. 419. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

THE INFLUENCE AND METHOD OF ENGLISH STUDIES. 
By William G. T. Shedd, Professor at Andover. 

That the philological structure and history of the English 
language is a branch of investigation very greatly neglected 
by all to whom this tongue is vernacular, will hardly be 
questioned. If one examines the public or private libraries 
of this country, he finds them better supplied with works in 
almost every other department of knowledge, than with 
those that relate to the origin and early progress of the litera- 
ture of the Englishman and Anglo-American. How little is 
known of the lexicographical labors of Junius, Lye, and 
Spelman ; of the critical researches of Hearne, Ritson, Pink- 
erton, Tyrwhitt, Wright, and Price ; and even of the histo- 
ries of Warton, and Ellis. The publications of the Camden 
and Percy societies rarely make their way over the Atlantic. 
The small but increasing stock of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
well edited by scholars like Conybeare, Thorpe, Bosworth, 
Kemble, and Cardale, and still more, the Anglo-Norman 
literature brought to light by Michel and other French 
scholars, is a terra incognita to many whose explorations in 
classic and oriental regions have been extensive and accu- 
rate. Notwithstanding the genial and thorough criticism of 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Schlegel, it can hardly be aflSrmed 
that the literature of the Elizabethan era, has made that pro- 
found impression upon the thinking and composition of the 
present age, which its intrinsic merits entitle it to. That 
hearty and idiomatic, yet flowing and graceful, style of Eng-' 
lish, which is one result of the study of this portion of the 
language and literature, is confined to a comparatively small 
circle of writers. The common English diction of the day, 
has been formed more by the age of Queen Anne, than by 
that of Shakspeare and Bacon. The orator, reviewer, and 
paragraphist, puts on the <^ learned sock," not of Jonson the 
Vol. Xm. No. 60. 28 
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dramatist, but of Johnson the moralist, and the pompous 
and measured diction of Gibbon, is preferred to the more 
natural and flexible, but not less finished and musical, phrase 
of Hooker. 

The critical study of the Englii^ language and lit^ture, 
as a special discipline in the general system of modem educa- 
tion, is consequently a topic that needs to be frequently 
and earnestly discussed, in order that a proper enthusiasm 
may exist in reference to it. The readers of this journal will 
bear testimony, that, from time to time, attention has been 
directed to this department of inquiry ; and it is in the line 
of these preceding efforts that we would labor, and move 
forward. 

The English language is tiie language into which we are 
bom, and the English literature is the literature in which 
we are brought up. From the beginning of our ^dstence, 
onward, through all the several ages of life, and through all 
the multiplied experiences of head and heart, we are continu- 
ally receiving and pr<^agating that fine and vdiatile influ- 
ence which emanates from the national language and litera- 
ture, upon every individual of the naticm. A literature, 
therefcare, in which we have an interest by virtue of our 
very birth and origiii, and which penetrates so pervasively 
our daily life, bas claims ixpon our best pow^, in order that 
we may come to apprehend^ with a distinct ^consciousness, 
its peculiar character and worth, and thereby experience 
more and more of its ^ecific influences and impressions. 
For the objection that meets us, whenever we recommend 
the analytic study of a vernacular tongue, viz. that we are 
recommending a superfluity, inasmuch as the mother tongue 
is imbil^ed with the moth^s milk, vanishes the moment we 
remember that the purpose of study, m nearly aU instances, 
is to substitute a clear knowledge for an obscure one. There 
is meaning and tmth in the Platonic dictum, that learning is 
reminding. One of the principal processes in m^tal cultiva- 
tion consists in acquiring a distinct perception of that by 
which we are spontaneously, and therefore unreflectingly, in- 
fluenced or actuated. What the common mind sees as in a 
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glass darkly, the educated mind sees face to face. The most 
of men are the creatures of the moulding and shaping ideas 
that are mercifully inlaid in their mental constitution, and 
of those institutions and permanent circumstances amidst 
which they live ; and, inasmuch as these ideas are ideas of 
reason, and these institutions and permanent circumstances 
are arrangements of divine providence, no practical injury 
results to the individual, even when he surrenders himself to 
their influence and actuation, without philosophic reflection 
upon their nature and qualities. The citizen, for example, 
-will suffer no injury, who yields himself up most implicitly 
and obediently, to the moral or the civil law, without analyz- 
ing the contents of this idea, or becoming metaphysically 
aware of its vast implication. Let him allow the principle 
and spirit of law to take possession of his whole being, and 
suffer all his faculties and energies to be absorbed in this 
august and beneficent power, and he will experience no det- 
riment, intellectually or morally, even though he reflects 
but little upon the nature of the agencies by which he is 
moulded. In like manner, the individual may surrender 
himself to the influence of the literature and civilization of 
the nation to which he belongs, and, if these be truthful and 
sound, his comparative unacquaintance with what is con- 
stantly pressing upon him, and shaping and forming him, on 
all sides, will not prevent his being rightly shaped and form- 
ed. He is under and within a divine constitution, and 
whether consciously or unconsciously, must feel its power, 
and receive its influence. But while this is said, it must 
not be inferred \h2± philosophic reflection^ upon that which ex- 
erts an influence upon us whether we will or not, is of no 
worth ; that analytical study into the nature and qualities of 
that which actuates us whether we think or hot, is super- 
fluous and unnecessary. Powerful as ideas, principles, and 
institutions are, even in relation to the unthinking man; 
^tnd at times, for instance in political revolutions, they are as 
powerful as fire in gunpowder, and accompanied with near- 
ly as little distinct knowledge ; they yet receive a vast acces- 
sion of power, when their operancy is accompanied with the 
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clear intuitions of reason, and the lucid perceptions of self- 
consciousness. 

These remarks upon the general relation of analytic study 
and philosophic reflection to that which is innate in our 
mental constitution, or intrinsic to those permanent circum- 
stances which exert a constant and unperceived influence 
upon us, independent of our reflection, apply with full force 
to subjects so close to us, and influences so spontaneous and 
irresistible, as those of our own mother tongue and our own 
native literature. For although none can help speaking their 
vernacular, and feeling more or less of the influence of the 
literature embodied in it, yet only those few feel its selectest 
influence and drink in its most essential spirit, who pass be- 
yond the every-day use of the language to the critical and 
philological study of it. It is indeed true, that, whether the 
Englishman or the Anglo-American has studied his national 
language and literature, or not, he has, nevertheless, been so 
moulded and affected by it, that, if those elements in his cul- 
ture which have come in from this source, should be with- 
drawn, it would lose its most vital if not its finest constitu- 
ent ; stiU he cannot feel, and he has not felt, the freshest, 
heartiest, healthiest, and most effective influence from this 
source, unless, by study and reflection, he has made himself 
unusually conscious of the intense power of the English lan- 
guage, and the vast wealth of the English literature. But 
in order to this intimate acquaintance, something more is 
needed than that easy and passive perusal of the current 
literature of the present period, which, in the case of one's 
native language and literature, so often passes for study. 
The full power of the English language cannot be adequately 
apprehended short of an acquaintance with it in all the pe- 
riods of its history. The life of a language, like the soul of 
a body, is all in every part ; and its highest intensity must 
therefore be sought for by a laborious and patient study of 
the language, back, through all its change and growth, to the 
lowest root. 

There is a special reason for this close and minute study 
of our vernacular, founded on the fact that, speaking it, and 
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writing it, and thinking in it, as we do continually, we una- 
voidably acquire a moderate knowledge of it, which we are 
too willing to regard as philological and thorough. In the 
case of a foreign tongue, we are compelled to the lexicon and 
the grammar, because we cannot understand it without such 
study ; and heiice we inevitably acquire, in a greater or less 
degree, a critical knowledge of it. But it is not so in the 
case of our own language. The majority of words we have 
some acquaintance with, without any study on our part. It 
is true that this acquaintance is not close and accurate, like 
that which springs from etymological and careful analysis ; 
but it is sufficient for all the purposes of practical life, and of 
an easy, passive perusal of books. 

The only remedy for this superficial knowledge is to be 
found in the study of the language in all its periods, and 
especially in those elder forms which have passed out of use, 
and which, consequentiy, sustain something of the relation 
of a foreign tongue to the modem Englishman. Not that 
these earlier forms are really alien to us, like the French or 
the Latin tongues, for they still have an existence in the 
heart and pith of the English of the present day ; but they 
require, in order to their being understood by the modem 
reader, a minute philological study, like that expended upon 
the Greek and Latin, which brings the mind into close and 
invigorating contact with them. For, to careftdly trace a 
word, through its whole history, up to the root from which 
its true force and significance are, in the majority of instances, 
derived, is the only sure way of imbuing the mind with the 
spirit of a language. By this slow analysis, the power of the 
word is brought out and felt. 

The same remarks hold trae respecting the scope and 
riches of our national literature. He who is conversant with 
it in only one or two of its periods, can have but a meagre 
conception of its opulence. The national mind finds a full 
expression only in the totality of the national literature. 
Liie the individual mind, it passes through great varieties 
of being; through a great multiplicity of moods ; through 
various stages of development ; and therefore its complete 

28* 
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expression and manifestation must be sought for in the whole 
Kterature to which it has given origin. It often happens that 
tl^e earlier literature of a people contains elements not to be 
met with in any of the after periods of its history. The na- 
tional mind often shows a phase in some one particular 
period, which centuries of existence would not bring round 
again. Should the English nation, for example, continue in 
existence, and the English mind continue to undergo change 
and development until the end of time, it is not probable that 
another period would occur in its history, in which the dra- 
ma would reach such a height of life and power, and such a 
breadth and depth of passion, as characterize the Elizabethan 
drama. And can we ever expect the re-appearance of the firesh, 
hale, and lifesome spirit of " merrie England," as it appears 
in Chaucer ? The beautiful vanishes and returns not again 
in the same form. Each age has its own excellences ; and 
not until we have passed all the ages in review, can we 
know and feel the endless variety and opulence of a national 
mind. 

With these general remarks upon the neglect and 
the importance of the philological study of the English 
language and literature, we proceed to consider the qual- 
ity of the influence which flows from this particular branch 
of discipline, and to indicate the best method of pursuing 
it. 

L The first efiect of a thorough acquaintance with Eng* 
lish literature, is the vivification of the culture that flows into 
the modem mind from the classic world, and the prevention, 
thereby, of an ungenial and artificial classicism. This un- 
doubtedly was the. purpose aimed at, by those who con- 
structed the modem system of education. A department 
of instruction in this language and literature, is established 
in all those institutions which propose to impart a symmet- 
rical and complete discipline, in order that the youthful stu- 
dent, while in the flexile process of education, may be in com- 
munication with the modem mind and the modern world, 
as well as with the ancient mind and the classic world. 
Those who planned that system of liberal instraction, 
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by which the modem scholar is trained up, selected the 
vernacular tongue of the pupil himself, as one of the con- 
current branches of knowledge to be pursued in order to 
a harmonious mental development, because it furnishes an 
element needed in modern culture, and derivable from no 
other source. They " yoked," as has been said of the edu- 
cation of Leibnitz, " all the sciences abreast," that the mind 
might be subjected to the widest possible intellectual influ- 
ence, and, by binding the ancient and the modern world to- 
gether, threw in upon the modem scholar the combined in- 
fluence of both. 

The difference between the ancient and the modem 
mind, is exhibited in the following extract from Coleridge, 
with remarkable comprehensiveness and conciseness. " The 
Greeks," he says, " idolized the finite, and therefore were the 
masters of all grace, elegance, proportion, fancy, dignityi 
majesty ; of whatever in short, is capable of being definitely 
conveyed by defined forms or thoughts ; the modems revere 
the infinite, and affect the indefinite as a vehicle of the in- 
finite ; hence their passions, their obscure hopes and fears, 
their wandering through the unknown, their grander moral 
feelings, their more august conception of man as man, their 
future rather than their past, in a word, their sublimity."^ 
But this native difference has been still more increased by 
the influence which Christianity has exerted upon the mod* 
em world, and the new species of development that has 
been introduced thereby. Consequently it is only a particu- 
lar and peculiar element of culture, and not the entire cul- 
ture itself, which the modem is to derive from the cultivated 
pagan. It is the form only, and not the matter, of litera- 
ture, that is to be furnished by the Greek and Roman. The 
Christian world cannot go back to the pagan for ideas and 
thoughts. The humblest modem mind that lives within the 
pale of revelation, moves in a sphere of thought and feeling, 
infinitely transcending that of the loftiest heathen sage. It 
is not, therefore, for information and for living force, that the 



1 Works, VoLIV*p. 29. 
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modem devotes himself, as he has ever since the revival of 
classical learning, to the study of the beautiful models of 
Greece and Rome. The function of classical discipline is 
iBsthetic. 

On the other hand, the modem mind is full of matter, and 
overfull of force. It is not naturally master of itself or its 
materials. Its vitality and energy require direction and a 
serene flow. The Goth needs to become an artist. Hence 
the cooperation of the Pagan with the Christian in the pro- 
cess of modem education ; a cooperation that wiU be benefi- 
cial, only so long as the former is confined to its proper func- 
tion of refinement, and justifiable, only in proportion as the 
latter does not permit its vigor and vitality to be killed out 
by the seductive grace of the former. Upon the dw prqpoT' 
Hon and the right mingling of the (esthetic element derived 
from classical literature, with the philosophical and theological 
elements derived from the world of modem Christian thought^ 
depend the harmony and perfection of modem education. For 
if the form and the grace become predominant to the neglect 
of the idea and the thought, the vitality and the force, culture 
becomes formal, artificial, and spiritless. It wiU not even 
make the impression of the model itself, to which it has been 
so servile. It wiU exhibit the symmetry, and finish, and ele- 
gance of the works of the Grecian and Roman mind, in the 
manner of a mere copyist, and with none of the genuine 
classic feeling and spirit. The peculiar vigor and energy 
which characterize modem literature, and which must char- 
acterize it, in order that it may produce a permanent im- 
pression upon the modem mind, will be wanting in the pro- 
ductions of such an unvivified classicality, and they will be 
out of place in the midst of all the motion and energy of the 
modem world. 

For proof of this, we need only look at those periods 
in the history of literature, which were marked by an exclu- 
sive devotion to classical studies, to the neglect of modern 
thought The eighteenth century was a period in English 
literary history, characterized by excessive classicism. The 
elder literature of England was greatly neglected and under* 
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Talued, by the literary men of this period* The English 
mind during this century having almost no communication 
with the modem European mind, contented itself with a by 
no means genial and reproductive, but servile and mechan- 
ical, study of Greek and Roman models. Much is said of 
the influence of French models, and canons of criticism, up- 
on this period in English literary history ; but what were the 
French models themselves, but cold copies of the classic age, 
with no modem new-born life in them ; and what were the 
canons of criticism but the substantially correct rules of 
ancient art mechanically applied, and that too under total- 
ly different circumstances, and amidst entirely foreign rela- 
tions ? For as Schiller truly remarks : " the French, wholly 
misapprehending the spirit of the ancients, introduced upon 
the stage a unity of place and time, according to the common 
empirical sense of the termsy as if in the drama, there could 
be any other place than mere ideal space, and any other 
time, than the mere steady progress and sequence of the ac- 
tion." « 

The trath is, the literary men of such periods started from 
the wrong point of departure. Instead of generating within 
themselves the stuff and material of literature, and employ- 
ing classical culture as a formal or instrumental agency, in 
order to the symmetrical and finished presentment of it, they 
isolated themselves from the great process and movement of 
modem thought, violently threw themselves back into the 
ante-christian world, and sought the matter, where they 
should have sought only the form, of literature. The result 
ought not to surprise us. For a genuine literature, one that 



1 The estimate in which Shakspeare was held by a mind like David Hnme, is 
an example in point The criticisms of Johnson, meritorioos as his services in 
other respects were in regard to the earlier English literature, display little pro* 
found sympathy with the elder English spirit, as one feels on passing from them 
to the English and German criticism of the present century. The endeavor of 
Addison, in the Spectator, to awaken an interest in Milton and the Old Ballads, 
though more appreciative and genial than that of any other critic of the eigh* 
teenth century, was on the whole a failure, so far as the popular mind of that 
day is concerned. 

3 Ueber den Gebrauch des Chors in der Tragodie. 
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is destined to live in other ages, and to impress other na?- 
tions, can originate only in the midst of present, actual, re- 
alities ; only in the stir and throng of daily interests and 
feelings ; only in the most intense and concentrated nation- 
ality. The training, the elaboration, the sthnxdation, may 
be brought from foreign climes, and from all ages, but the 
central root must grow up out of native soil.^ 

The proper method of counteracting the tendency to For- 
malism, which seems to be as natural in literature as it is in 
morals, is, not to give up the study of the great ancient mas- 
ters and models of Form, but, along with this study, and co- 
incident with it, to pursue with equal thoroughness and dili- 
gence, the study of modem literature. And masmuch as, in 
most instances, a selection must be made from the several 
literatures that are comprised within this denomination, there 
are strong reasons for the selection of that of England. 

(1) In the first place, the English literature is the most uni- 
versal and generic in its character of the literatures of mod- 
em Europe. It may be regarded as the one, among them 
all, in which the distinctive peculiarities of the modem mind 
have found the most fuU and forcible expression. For the 
English race itself is the most comprehensive of any. It is 
a mixture and cross of all the best of the modern stocks. Afc 
the bottom of it lies the Celtic, a portion of that great Scy-* 
thian people which was the first to move westward from 
Central Asia, the cradle and birthplace of the human family. 
Judging from the relics of it, still to be fotmd among the 
mountains of Wales, the highlands of Scotland, the bleak 

1 All the modem endeavors to revive the Pagan cnltnre have failed, becanse 
they were attempts to find the principle and stibstance of literature in a stage of 
human history that has had its day, and which cannot, therefore, famish any- 
thing beyond the artistic and the formal. A retnm to the culture and poetic 
Polytheism of the classic world, such as Shelley strove for, and Schiller je&mi 
Hfter in his poem entitled : Die Gdtter Griechenlands^ would be as impossible and 
irrational, as would be the attempt to reconstract the Fauna, or reanimate thd 
Flora, of the primitive geological periods. The history of the efforts of the New 
Platonics to revive Paganism in its religious aspects, is equally instractive with 
these attempts to revive it in its literary phase, and ought to be pondered by that 
small circle of religionists, of the present day, who seem to be repeating that 
futile endeavor. 
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and sterile district of Britaimy in France, and in the eloquent 
and impetuous Irishman, it was a race eminently fitted to 
constitute the ground-work of a national character. Bold, 
fearless, and possessing an indomitable love of freedom, as 
the Commentaries of Ceesar evidence, the Briton still lives 
in the modem Englishman ; and, by a singular yet natural 
coincidence, gives his name to England itself, whenever the 
elements of power and empire are sought to be made promi- 
nent. For they are Britons who never will be slaves;" 
and it is Britannia who 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ needs no bulwark, 

No tower along the steep, 

Whose march is o'er the moantain-ware, 

Whose home is on the deep. 

Into this living and solid root was then grafted one of the very 
finest shoots of the great Germanic race — the Anglo-Saxon. 
The second wave of Asiatic emigration, thus rolled over 
upon the first, and mingled with it. Widely-differing national 
characteristics, originating in the same centre of the world, 
but separated by centuries of rade and savage, yet real and 
thorough, development during the various fortunes of emi- 
gration and warfare, of conflict with man and with mate- 
rial nature, were thus commingled in the Sajconized Briton. 
And, lastly, into the nation and character thus formed, an in- 
fusion of the Roman nature was introduced by the invasion 
and armed occupancy of the land by the Normans. 

Constituted in this manner, the English mind became an 
exceedingly comprehensive one. Containing the qualities 
and characteristics of all the principal races that have made 
Europe their home, with the exception of the Sclavonic, a 
race which, perhaps, is to play an important part in the fd- 
ture history of the wcwid, but which, as yet, has had no de- 
velopment, and, until recently, has been a mere cipher in 
European history — containing, we say, such widely-different 
and yet substantial characteristics, the English mind is the 
most adequate representative of the Universal-European or 
Modem Mind. 
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(2) But, in the second place, besides this peculiar confor- 
mation of the English race and mind, there is still another 
feature in its history which contributes to render the study 
of it, and its productions, of more worth than that of any 
other of the literatures of modem Europe. We allude to the 
peculiar and powerful influence which the Christian religion 
has had upon its formation and development. We have 
already alluded to the fact that one great cause of the dif. 
ference between Ancient and Modem culture, civilization, and 
literature is to be traced to the influence of divine revelation. 
Christianity imparted a depth and spirituality to the thou^t 
and feeling of the Modern world, which could not arise under 
the predominantly sensualizing tendency of Paganism, and 
those literatures which imbibed its spirit most deeply and 
purely, other things being equal, are most worthy of atten- 
tion. For they harmonize best with the tone and spirit of the 
Modem world ; they best prepare the scholar to enter vividly 
and with a vital consciousness into the career and movement 
of modem society ; they aflbrd more that awakens and 
strengthens and nurtures the individual mind ; they are less 
liable to be exhausted of their contents and to be outgrown 
and left behind in the progressive development of human 
nature. But of all the litemtures of modem Europe, the 
English felt the influence of Christianity in its purest fonn. 
The literatures of Southern Europe grew up under the influ- 
ence of a nominal Christianity, which had in it far more of 
the sensualism of Paganism than the spirituality of the gos- 
pel. The efiects of it are to be seen, this day, in the nerve- 
less, emasculated national character, and the feeble, decay- 
ing, dying literature. The English mind and heart, on the 
contrary, have, in the main, been exposed, age after age, to 
the spiritualizing influences and discipline of the Christian 
religion. Even those periods in English history when a 
false Christianity prevailed, only served to make the recoil 
more violent, and to subject the nation to a still purer and 
still more spiritual form of truth. The rich, healthy genius 
and strong sense of England have, for a longer and less in- 
terrapted period than has been the case with any other peo« 
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pte, been slowly, and from Uie centre, tmfcdding themselves 
nnder the culthratnig, elevating, humanizing influences of 
the Christian reHgion. 

In the English literature, then, by virtue of Ihe compre^ 
hensive representative diaracter of the English mind, and the 
8la*ength, depth, and purity of the influence exerted upon it 
1^ the Christian religion, is ihe modem student to find the 
xox)st effectual preservative against that literary Formalism 
which an unbalairced, and in reaUty ungenial, study of clas- 
Mcal literature is sure to produce The modem scholar 
ott^t to be a man of power and oi impression. He ought 
also to be a man of well-proportioned, symmetrical, elegant 
cultivation* But he is more Bkely to be the latter, if he 
is already the form^, than he is to be the former, if he firsts 
the latter. For, wherever there is matter and power to start 
wil^, there may be beauty, and gmce, and elegance. The 
same degree of careful effort devoted to the artistic and for- 
mal finish of a work o/fer, instead of before. Hie proper dili- 
gence and care have been devoted to its material origination 
within ike mind, wiH elaborate it into a high beauty and an 
exquisite grace, that are absolutely beyond the power of one 
who has not thus begun at the beginning; who has not first 
gendered the woi^ in his own soul. 

In the thoughtful opulence and the throbbing life of the 
English litemture, ihe modem student should, then, seek for 
mental wealth and power ; for that vigorous and masculine 
principle that V7i3l vivify all his other culture from whatever 
source it come. In so doing, he is going to Ophir for gold, 
to the gorgeous East for bcurbaric pearl, to the very heart of 
nature for the forces of life. For let him bring before his 
mind, for a moment, the series of productions in the several 
departments of literature, which the English mind has been 
originating and throwing off with freedom, and force, and 
wonderful variety, during the last half millennium ; let him 
remember the wisdom of Bacon^ and Hooker, and Burke ; 
the satire of Hall, of Butler, of Swift ; the humor of Chau- 
cer, of Goldsmith, of Sterne, of Lamb ; the brilliancy and 
art of Pope ; the magnificence and architecture of WSlton ; 
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the sweetness, and fluency, and flushed beauty, of Spenser 
the meditativeness of Wordsworth, and the intensity of 
Byron; let him think, lastly, of that, wonderfol being in; 
whom all these qualities existed in their prime and puri- 
ty, and found their full expression in the immense range and 
expanse of the Shaksperean drama, in the portraiture of the: 
whole human being in its myriad minds and moods ; let the 
modem student recall all this, and feel its full impression,: 
and believe that, in pursuing the close and thorough study 
of English literature, he is pursuing the study of the richest,, 
and the most thoughtful, the most vigorous, and the most 
vivifying, literature of the modem world. 

IL The second principal effect of English studies is seen 
in the excellence of the style of thought and expressiony that 
results from their prosecution. 

The mode of thinking induced into a mind by a course of 
education, is a matter of the highest importance. Jf it can- 
not be said that it is of as great moment fiow the mind 
thinks, as whai it thinks, it can be asserted with positive-' 
ness, that the matter of its thoughts is very closely connect- 
ed with the mamier of them, and, in this respect, the style of 
thinking becomes worthy of attention and cultivation. 

By the style of thinkings is meant the particular and pecu-^ 
liar manner in which thought is produced in the mind, when 
left to its spontaneous, unwatched workings. This peculiar 
manner undoubtedly has its lowest foundation in the peca-: 
liar stracture of the individual mind ; but it is also modified, 
and, to a certain extent determined, by the class of minds 
and kinds of thought, in other words, by the species of litera- 
ture with which it is familiar. Besides, so far as the style of 
thinking is founded upon, and determined by, the stmcture 
of the human mind itself, it is a correct one, and all devia- 
tions therefore, in the wrong direction, must be traced to ex- 
temal influences. For the mind itself is well made, and 
when its laws and constitution are perfectly obeyed, nothing, 
either in its mode of action, or in its products, required 
emendation or correction. 

When, however, a mind is exposed to the influence of 
other minds, whose way of thought is ummtiorali affected, 
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artificial, extravagant, or whatever the bad quality maybe, it 
is very liable to be drawn into the same false manner. Es- 
pecially is this true, in case there be in the individual mind 
a bent of the same general character. In this case, the stu* 
dent, while in the plastic process, and before he has reached 
" the years tiiat bring the philosophic mind," is extremely 
liable to attach himself to some school in letters, in which 
the false mode of thought has embodied itself in all proba- 
bility in dazzling glare, and with a species of imposing 
power difficult to be resisted. Falling in, as it does, with 
his own particular tendency, it is no wonder that his whole 
intellect is taken captive by it, and he acquires a fixed style 
of thinking, in which the most glaring faults of his model 
appear. 

. But the age, as well as tiie single individual, always has 
a style of thinking which is peculiar to itself, and this also 
exerts a controlling influence upon the individual For that 
must be an extremely intense and determined individuality 
iliat can keep itself out of the great main current and ten- 
dency of the age in which it lives, and, in strong ccmtrast, 
exhibit a style of thinking purely sui-generic Such individu- 
alities, when genuinely original, become the creators of new 
schools in literature, and of new eras in art The great mass 
of men, however, naturally share in the general intellectual 
characteristics of the age in which they live, and no one can 
rid himself of the faults of his age, unless he carefully study 
and imbibe some of the better characteristics of other 
periods. K he contents himself with the literature of the 
present, and suffers himself to be the mere creature and copy 
of its good and bad qualities alike, he will not attain the 
best development of his own mind, and will help to perpetu- 
ate what is defective in the existing type of thought and 
culture. 

The influence of English studies, and especially of the 
study of the earlier English, in reference to the point under 
consideration, is most excellent. For, if we were. called upon 
to mention the distinguishing characteristic of these elder 
writers, we should mention the sincerity and thoroughness 
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ti thek mental fooeeases. Th^ sever write far m^ely mo- 
mesitary efiect, but abs(»t> tibemBelves, with great seli^ 
forgetfoiness, in the subject of tbdr reflei^ons. l^ey had^ 
it is tarue, one advantage over writers of tibe presrat day:: 
they c(Hnposed before criticism (either as theoiy oft practio^ 
heosdmt a constituent part of Hie natioiml literatiyre, and hnce 
wroibe without veatraint But, aeide this, tiie dder Eng- 
lish n^ind was a singnlariy thou^ftftil and ei^^-teozipered >om. 
Wh^ stin»d deeply, it proved itsdf to be a mind full of 
powers and energies, €u» tibe political history of England s]k3w& 
Sut this foroe was under the control of strcmg En^sh sexsae^ 
aad of that more profound faculty whidi i& the pai^t of 
icteas and the discoverer of laws* This tempecance of intel« 
lect, this moderation of soul, invariably accompanies depth 
and ridmess of thought, and manifests itself in a gmve and 
commanding style of refleoticm and expression. Turn, for 
example, to the poetry of Spenser and Milton, to the philoso- 
phy of Bacon, to the history of Baleigh, and notice the ^tire 
absence of that quality so much strained after by the modem 
Belle Lettrist^ the striking and the startling. The charm lies 
not in individual passers ; and hence no compositions su& 
ler uKHre when judged of by ^' elegant ^tracts " from them; 
imi in the eontinuous and contkmal flow of the main eozw 
^xmt of thoi^t, which pours onward in gentleness, in quiet<» 
neas, and in Ixroad, de^ simigth. This same charactenstio 
is seen in ev^ department ^f literary composition. Even 
in auto-bi(^praphy, where ih& ymtet would be specially 
tonpted to tiirow a brlliiant hue over his own personal his- 
tory, the same sedateness and balanoe of judgment is exhil> 
ited. The Memoirs of Itcxed Herbert of Oherbury, for exam- 
ple, contain the history of one of ihe most rare and aocom- 
.{dished genHemen, as well as one of the n^st learned and 
thoughtful students, of the age in which he lived. 33iey 
idbo contain an aocount of clnvalrcms adventures — 

**ef moet disastrous chances, 
Of pioy'mg accidents, by ^ood and field ; 
Of hair-brcadth scapes i' the imminent deadly breach." 

Aad yet the nanativeis eqimble And tmnqml, tiie language 
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mild, melodious, and flowing; and the coloring over the 
whole, not glaring and showy, but sober, suffiised, and rich. 
Indeed, what Heminge and Condell, the editors of the first 
edition of Shakspeare, say of this auihor, applies to the early 
English writers generally : " As he was a happy imitat(»r of 
nature, so he was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind 
and hand went together ; and what he thought, he uttered 
with that easiness, that we have scarce received firom him a 
blot in his papers." 

These characteristics in the mode of thought and expres* 
sion, arose firom the singular sincerity and gravity of ihe 
English character and mind, in these earlier stages of its his* 
tory. By sincerity we mean the pure outgoing or issue of 
the mind, unmodified by any outward references. As has 
been already remarked, the Englishman of this period had 
not the fear of ihe Critic before his eyes. English literature, 
therefore, though it suffered undoubtedly for the want of a 
sound philosophic criticism, and was somewhat lacking in 
those excellent qualities, conciseness and perspicuity, which 
the sharp analysis of a later day has superinduced upon it, 
did, nevertheless, attain to a sweet fluency, and rich copious- 
ness, and sober gravity, and wise ihoughtfulness, which have 
never been surpassed. Again, the author of these periods 
did not write for all grades and capacities of intellect He 
was not a society for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among all classes of men, but he was a retiring, studious per^ 
son, who thought as he listed, and wrote without much regard 
to an immediate sensation, for a fit audience though few.'' 
Fax be it firom us to speak disparagingly of the useful know- 
ledge diffiised so widely at the present day, or of that body of 
Bound and usefiil literature which has been called into exists 
ence by the wants of the people. In reference to all the solid 
characteristics and qualities of literature, it is more worthy 
of the name than much of the so-called polite literature and 
belles lettres of the times. Like the elder literature of which 
we have been speaking, it is an honest and sound produc- 
tion. It came into being owing to a felt want, and it meets 
a felt want of an intelligent, sound-hearted body of men, and 
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tbierefore it is to be xespected by ev&ty one who respects £he 
boman mind. Still ihe somewhat iBsnlated positian of l^e 
eexfier English Tmters, by &eeing ibem firom all side iaik^ 
ences tind by-akns, gave them m oppartnnity to firee liiesr 
minds as slowly, as lengthily, as copiously, as thoK>u^ily 
as fthey pleased. They were at liberty, in the retirement o£ 
tbeir closets, and addressaang a limited public^f similar cnlti* 
nation with themselves, io pay sio attention to time, plaoe} 
or circumstances, in the development of b, subject Tbsit 
short method, rapid movement, and striking statement in 
which we of ihe present excd them, and Tx^iidi is a neces- 
sary quality in oratory, is no^ to be found in tb^n. We 
most look to modem En^ish diteratme for Ihe best speoi* 
mens of oratorical composition. 

The whole influence of sudi a ihoughtfid and sincere lite* 
ratnre upon the mind, is educating in the highest degree. 
The reader is not violently excited by a rapid series of single 
striking thoughts and images, which, in the phxase of De 
Quincey, can hardly have time to ^ance, Uke the Icunps of 
a mail coach, before his hurried Bnd bewildered xm^rstand* 
ing," but he is gradual^ penetrated and penn^icted by warm 
currents of jich and genial refleotion. He acquires, insensi* 
bly, the 4Bame temperate and composed 4Style of thinking ; 
learns to commune j long and patiently, with the subjects that 
come before his mind ; aiu^ like these his teachers and 
models, finds all themes weoiderfully fertile. For, jekmg with 
Ihis simpUcily, there is a remarkaUe <K>piousness in the lite* 
ratureictf whkh we are speaking. Instead erf being n^e poor 
hy this freedom and prodigality, these minds, hke a living 
fountain, only became mcxce ebulUent the more they were 
drawn from. Call to mind, for example, the wonderful fes^ 
utility of the English mind in the Elizabethan age ! What an 
immense amount of ridi and weighty thought, that was rick 
and weighty enough to come down to our day, andwhidi 
will have a permanent inteiest for the human mind in aS. 
time, was originated during the fifty years betweenl575 and 
1625 ! During this short fifty years, English literature was 
^enviahed hy j&e productions of SpjQUs^, Sidney, Baleighi 
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Bacon, Hoofcer, Shakspeare, Sommiy Beaumont and fletcber. 
Chapman, Mailowe, Webster, Middleton, and Fcard. The cata* 
logue renmids one q£ iiie dazzling tieasuse vautt of MdSh 
kywe's dch Jew ^ Madta^ 

InfinUe riches in a little room, 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethySti, 

Jacinths, herd topaz, gross-green emaialds, 

Beauteons rabies, spaii^liDg diamonds 

And seld-seen costly stones of so gi«at pricey 

As one of them, indilTerently rated, 

And of a oaract of ibif quality, 

May sepve in peril of calamity " 

To jansome great kings from ci^tiyilgr. 

This ferlsiHfy of Ihe^ English mind was, at once, th6 cause 
and effect of the prevailing style of thinking at that period. 
?Rie striking, startling, brilliant mode, which has reached its 
acme in the modem Novel, not drawing upon the medita* 
tiveness and reserve of the intellectual character, is utterly 
incompatible with such a imion of qucmtitywith high qualitff^ 
as appears m this EMzc^bethan litarature. On the contrary, 
that calm and composed method which characterized these 
tnen, and which is w<»th toiling after, is most conformed to 
the nature of the human nund, to that " lo/i^e Msccmrse of rear 
mm which looks before and ufter^^ and consequently may be 
]Nresi:uned to be, mOTe than any oth«r one, the mode in and 
through which the contents of the mind may be discharged 
in ridiest abundance and with least self-exhaustion. 

this connection it is worthy of notice that the jninciple 
here advanced holds good in othar departments besides that 
of letters. The highest and most productive genius in Pine 
A*t, is ^Iso the calmest and gravest. Raphael died at the 
>early age of thirty-seven, yet he filled aU Europe with mas- 
1»rpieces before died. And into each one of these works, 
if we «Fe <5orrectly informed, he threw, with all the prodi^ 
^galily of natta»e*herself, a wotW of life, motion, and exjwres- 
won. Many of his pieces are groups, and groups within 
i ^oups ; and yet each individual in them is itself a study. 

His creative talent finds no parallel but in Shakspeare him- 
self ; tibere Ib -eertadnly no distant similarity between 

i- 
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that universality and wealtii of artistic power which projected 
itself in the paintings of Raphael and that which embodied 
itself in the vastness of the Shakspearian drama. Bnt Raph- 
ael's genius was mild and serene. Ifis temperament bor* 
dered upon the feminine ; and his activity as an artist was de* 
liberate, equable, and sustained. Indeed, the history of lite- 
rature generally, shows that ages of great productive power 
have not been marked by violent and spasmodic action. 
The intellects of that wonderful age, the age of Pericles, 
were grave and tranquil in their nature and actings. So 
equable and calm was their intellectual manner, that the 
Ghreek Prose of this period, especially that of Plato, is ryth- 
mic and sweetly musical, and their thought is so utterly desti- 
tute of everything startling or glaring, that the modem stu- 
dent, brought up, as he has been, amid the animation, and 
brilliancy, and sensation, of the present age, must school him- 
self^ and acquire a classic taste, a taste for Isotonic beaulyi 
before he can feel its hidden charm. 

But while this feature in the elder English mind 
and literature is brought out, it is necessary to guard 
against the notion that this calmness was accompanied with 
dulness, that the body of thought thus originated is desti- 
tute of vitality and energy. The life and the power run 
very deep, and they are felt with tremendous force, by that 
mind, and only that mind, which by a genial and somewhat 
reproductive study, has adopted the same style of thinking. 
For when the student has once sunk down into the element 
and the depth, where these minds think, and can repeat their 
processes, he knows of a vitality and an energy not to be 
found nearer the surface. The literature of which we are 
speaking, is in no sense languid or lifeless. The minds that 
produced it were deeply earnest, inspired with a serious pur- 
pose, and at no rare intervals glovdng with enthusiasm 
Nay, they seem to have found their most congenial sphere 
in the drama ; the department of all most aloof firom cold 
ness, tameness, and lifelessness. The subject-matter in 
which they seem to have taken the liveliest pleasure^ was 
human passion ; and that this most vivid part of hmnaa 
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inie lbuB4 a powerful painter in them^ the Elizahdiia^ 
lArama is a {^oof. if we look tkraoigh universal litems 
tefCi we ^aaiK)t find anything moie passionate than this 
(dfama. Saying nothing of its innnense lange ai»l expange, 
it being nothing lees than the whole hnman xx)n8ciousnesii, 
an infinite canvas which would seem ix) leqtike an infinite 
xother ihaxi a finite power to fiU np; saying nothing of its 
vast exteixt, nowhere do we find such an inteni^ity of liie, 
l»eath, and nKJticm ; and this too ^ erery pc^st, and in 
eifrery part and particle* Take the play of Hamlet, for ex* 
ample. We do not find the violent, volcanic, energy of a 
modem nuelo-clrama, or of a modem French novel ; but he 
imtst be stoE^-dead in the depths of his b^g, who does nd 
find beating thvon^ont this orgmism i^e deep life of na* 
tofe and reality, and beating with a stronger pulse the 
more be knows of it. Take again, a play like \he White 
Devil," of Webster, and see with what terrible strength the 
fundamental passions of human nature are shown workings 
Notice the rousing efied; of the play upon the mind. This 
production of this same reserved and thoughtful period is in* 
tensely pi^onate. It has a most profound affinity with 
the human imagination, and r^ses storms of feeling and 
pas^on in the mind of the r^adar. 

The truth is, the literature of this period is alive aU 
ikrough^ and hence the def^ a^d calmness of its life. The 
more that is known of it, the mc^e will it be felt to be a 
power&dly aducating inskument. No lit^ture imparts 
a iDjore distinctive and highly determined character to the 
culture of one who studies it ; and this not for one stage <tf 
the inteUectoal life, but fear aM stages. It is diaracteristic of 
a less reserved and more striking mode of thinking, that it 
seizes with violence upon the mind at a particular period, 
and takes possession of it altoge^r during iMs pmod. It 
exests a greater influence than it has a right to, because no 
one sftyle is absolute and perfect enough to justify this mo* 
nopcdiziDg of all the powers and capacities of the human 
soul, to the exclusion of all other forms of fiteiature, or 
ipodes oi tho^iigbt Even m thcicase pf the faigh^ cmd more 
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perfect species of literature of whidi we are speaking, the 
influence exerted, is not to the exclusion or at the expense of 
that of other excellent species, such as the classic, for 
j&xample, but in coincidence and harmony with it. It is 
therefore an unfavorable sign in relation to the character of 
Ck mode of thought, or a school in letters, if the mind, during 
One particular period in its history, and especially if it is an 
unripe one, become so absorbed in it as to be dead to all 
other forms* A reaction must come eventually, and the 
favorite author wiU become as intensely repulsive, as he 
}Sras once intensely attractive. 

. But the influence of the lit^ture under consideration, is 
eminently catholic and liberalizing. The mental tendency 
produced by the study of it, does not in the least unfit liie 
ptudent for a genial appreciation of other forms. Nay, we 
pffirm that it is one of the very best preservatives against 
narrowness in criticism, and bigotry in literary feeling. The 
palm, self-possessed, thoughtful spirit, which reigns in Eng*^ 
}ish literature, taken as a whole, tends to extirpate all exclu- 
sive sympathies, and to render the intellectual affinities more 
comprehensive and fEur-reaching. "Whenever we meet a 
mind, one of the deep bases of whose culture has been laid 
in a thorough apprehension and genial admiration of Eng* 
iish thought in its best forms, we meet one of enlarged and 
catholic views of literature generally. Such an one is far 
]}Gt\er qualified to sit in judgment upon a false and exagger^ 
fited mode of thinking, than he who is fully involved in it 
pan be. The admiration which he feels towards a dazzling 
school or author, is far more correct, because it is far more 
inoderate and intelligent, than that of a servile disciple. He 
is not blind to its faults, and therefore best knows the actual 
worth of its excellences. 

And more than all, and better than aU, the style of think- 
ing produced by the study of the literature in question, is 
essentially permanent in its character. By this, is not 
meant, that it is a stifl* and rigidly fixed style, incompatible 
with mental freedom ; a style that is a mechanical, rather 
than a vital process, and keeps the thinker constantly 
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fanning in his old ruts. The style is permanent, in the^ 
sense of being broad enough, and calm enough, to make- 
room for all the modifications that may be introduced in-' 
to it by the growing culture of the student, vnthout change 
ing or deranging the gromd-work. The mind has not been 
committed^ so to speak, to intensity of any sort, to any vio- 
lent manner, but is impartial, grave, and judicial, in its tone 
and temper. Hence it is not compelled, in order to change 
^t all in its style of thought or expression, to change alto- 
gether, and take on some entirely new form of intensity or 
mental violence, thus going through a round of particular 
and transient manners, or rather mamierismSj but never ac- 
quiring any one permanent and standard style. For it is 
noticeable, that a constant hankering after the most intense 
and striking form is destructive of all true form. An intel- 
tellectual restlessness is produced in this way, that keeps the 
mind in a ceaseless chase after the novel and the startling, 
in neither of which can it ever find permanent satisfaction 
and rest. 

, The truth of these remarks may be seen by a reference to 
tiie style of the modem journalism. The journal must be 
striking and brilliant, or it is nothing. That repose and re- 
serve of manner, which appears in the treatise, in the meth- 
odical, organized product that makes a positive addition to'^ 
the sum of human knowledge, is death to the journal. Hence 
the journalist must be ever on the alert for forms of expres-; 
sion, and turns of periods, and peculiarities of manner, that 
will make a sensation in distinction jfrom an impression.' 
He is compelled to lead an intense, excited, unnatural intel- 
lectual existence, and to find ever new, and ever changing 
forms for it. But how little of standard style, of finished, 
noble form, is there in the current journal literature ! There 
is not mental repose long enough to allow the mind to settle^ 
into one permanent manner. The production of fixed form, 
the crystallization, is prevented by the perpetual jar and agi- 
tation. 

. Such then, we conceive, is the influence of English studies 
upon the style of thinking. They induce a calm, grave, sin- 
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oete, pic^nnd) exhaastive, and commanding manner o€ 
aaind* And inasmnch as it is the great ei»I of education ta 
•nable tte mind to tMnk its very best thonght, and to ex- 
press it in its very best manner, tbe great wortli of tins litera^ 
tore for educational purposes becomes apparent It is a^ 
powerful oi^n and instrument of cuUxire. It is to be recom* 
mmded to the modem student, as an extremely n^amtial 
means of bringing out into foil action his best capadiy. If 
there be any literature tiiat can stir, and stimulate, and 
educe, while at the same time it nurtures and enriches, it 
18 the English. And it isy whatev^ may be our theory cm 
tte matter, the literature to which we betake ourselves when 
we wish to feed our mind with sweet and whiJesome food ; 
when we wish to have its best powers roused ; when we 
wish to think for our own ^tisfeu^tion, or to give out 
thought for others. If we are scholady now, we keep Mil- 
ton, and Shakspeare, and Chaucer, and Bacon, and Hooker, 
by us ; and if we shall continue to be scholars, these mind» 
will continue to mould and educate our minds. For this 
literature is honie-bred, and, apart from its intrinsic excel- 
lence, speaks in our own tongue, and addresses our own 
nationality, and our own individuality. To feel its influ-^ 
ence, we need only to keep a healthy English spirit, and a 
sound English heart within us ; we have but to open our 
mouths and draw in the fresh bracing element and attnos-* 
phere we were bom for. 

IIL In our discussion thus far, we have devoted almost 
exclusive attention to the elder English writers; and it might, 
perhaps, be inferred that we would discard the productions of 
the later authors, and do them injustice. This would be a 
mistaken inference ; for, althou^ we believe that, if a lino 
were drawn between the literature preceding, and that suc- 
ceeding, Milton, the weightier and more precious portion 
would lie on the further side of it, we would not say one word 
that could possibly lead to the neglect of any portion of a 
literature that we desire to have studied as a sum-totaL 
Prom his contemporaneous position, and immediate rela- 
tion to it, however, the modem will not be likely to un* 
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dervalue modem English authorship ; while, on the other 
hand, there is much need of effort and urgency to prevent 
him from remaining as ignorant of Chaucer, and Gower, 
and even of Spenser, as if, instead of being the " wells of 
English undefiled," they belonged to a foreign literature. 
The purpose, therefore, of the remainder of this Article will 
be, to give some practical directions respecting the best 
method of pursuing English Studies philologically and 
critically. 

(1) One principal reason why the language and literature 
of England, which really forms the connecting link between 
the student and the great modern world into which he is 
soon to enter and become a constituent part, has exerted so 
little comparative influence in the system of public instruc- 
tion, and in connection with the classical, mathematical, and 
philosophical discipline, lies in the fact that it has not been 
made the subject of etymological study and philological 
analysis. No language, no literature, as we remarked in the 
outset, can exert a thoroughly educating power, unless the 
mind works its way into it by the study of its individual 
words and radicals ; unless its force and Ufe are felt through 
the slow process of decomposing and recombining its rudi- 
mental elements. The first practical recommendation there- 
fore is this : Select an old English author, from a period so 
remote that his language and style shall be so strange and 
unknown, as to require close glossarial and grammatical 
study in order to a bare understanding of him. The com- 
mon error is, to select a writer, Milton or Shakspeare, for 
example, so near to our own age as to require but little study 
of this sort in order to reach his general meaning. But in 
reality, such authors as these should be studied^ only after a 
preparatory discipline of the sort we are recommending. 
The wonders of their English style can be appreciated only 
by one who has analyzed the language in its roots, and has 
acquired a knowledge of its history ; only by one who has 
traced words up to their origin, and down again, through all 
their changes and uses ; only by one who has studied the 
various styles of thinking to be found in the literature as a 
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whole, and knows, in some good degree, aU the varions types 
and manners the national mind has taken on* For these 
great masters are hi^y national in thdr literary character, 
and their productions contain the concentrated essence of the 
general English mind and heart, and the general English ctd- 
ture. In order to their profound apprehension, a very exten- 
sive knowledge of English literature is required ; and the 
truly philosophic study of liiem cannot be commenced even, 
without much previous preparation. The student must, then, 
select Chaucer to start with. He must go back of the pro- 
lific and somewhat famiUar sixteenth century, across the 
almost totally sterile and barren fifteenth century, and plant 
himself in the very heart of the fourteenth. In this way 
he will have put a gulf between his present knowledge of 
English and that knowledge which he proposes to acquire, 
over which he cannot pass without some more earnest and 
thorough study than is implied in an easy and passive pera* 
sal of a form of English like that of Shakspeare or Spenser. 
He will be made aware that the Englishman of 1350 used a 
form of English that is, to a great extent, unintelligible to the 
Englishman of 1860 ; and yet a form which thorough philo- 
logical study will show is not so wholly dilfCTent jfrom that 
employed by himself, as he might imagine in his present ig» 
norance of it. Increasing acquaintance wiih it will evince 
that, after all, it is genuine, hearty, idiomatic English, and 
has a most close and vital aflSnity with the best portion of 
his own vocabulary, and with the raciest, heartiest trains of 
thought in his own mind. 

An additional reason for selecting Chaucer is found in 
the fact that, in his worics, the English language first appears 
in a tolerably fixed form. Previous to Chaucer it had been 
passing through those intermediate stages which marked the 
transition firom the pure Saxon to the English proper. 
Hence the literature of the nation may be said to have sprung 
into existence with him. For Layamon's translation o{ 
Wace, the metrical Chronicles of Robert of Gloucester and 
Robert Mannying, and the Vision of Kers Plowman, — the 
principal productions that mark the progress of the language 
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literature of England during the two centuries betweea 
1150 and 1350 — all bear evident marks of immaturity and 
instability. While the range of thought is trivial and mean,* 
the form of tite language^ and the character of the style, indi- 
cate ths^ the national mind^ during this period,^ was uncultt* 
vated and unformed. It was feeling the effects of the Nor* 
man ccmquest For, although the Norman was more cultiU 
vated than the Saxon whom he conquered, still the Saxoa 
^erf Qould derive to himself but little of ihe culture of hig 
Norman lord. The relation existing betweea the two par- 
ties precluded any civilizing and cultivating influence of one 
upon the other. Only in proportion as the Saxon recovered 
his rights and political freedom, did he profit by the culture 
"Whieh hb conquerors possessed. During the two centuriesi 
of which we are speaking, the English nation was slowly re-* 
covering its freedom, and the English mind was slowly 
emerging from the ignorance and barbarism of a servile con-^ 
dition. The literary productions of the period, although they 
must receive, sooner or later, the careful study of every one 
who wishes to obtain a complete knowledge of the Englisut 
language and literature, are crude in their matter, inelegant 
and even barbarous in their form. There is the same objec- 
tion, therefore, to commencing with them that there is to 
commencing with the Saxon, in order to a complete know* 
ledge of English. They are too naked and bald for the mere 
beginner. They are not thoughtful and attractive enough to 
waken the interest of the student, in the first period of his 
Einglisb studies. They need to be examined in the light, 
thrown back upon them from a succeeding age, and under 
the interest excited by their seen relation to forms of Eng« 
lish that have already been studied and mastered. For it is 
iriain that the natural method for the Englishman to pursue, 
in the study of his mother tongue,^ is retrogressive. He 
should work his way back, from the present form of the lan- 
guage, step by step, until he reaches its heart and root In- 
stead, therefore, of leaping from the last, and newest form tor 

1 remark is only partially true of die Vision of Piers Plowman, which \t 
mfiffoom APd lively piotuie. of life, and xoMxnam. 
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the first and oldest ; from the present English to the Saxon 
of Beowulf or Caedmon ; he should study, one by one, the 
intermediate forms, until, by a natural and imperceptible 
progress, he arrives at the beginning. All that is needed is, 
that he study the subject by distinctly-marked periods ; that 
he investigate authors, who are sufficiently far apart to ena- 
ble him to see and realize that the language has undergone 
a great change. 

As one of the first steps, then, in English study, let Chau- 
cer be taken up as an author to be studied critically and for 
years to come. This is a better method than merely to pe- 
ruse a history of the language and literature, like those of 
Warton and Ellis, and there stop. It is true, that such his- 
tories afford a selection of extracts from the principal writers 
of each period, from which some general notions and views 
may be formed ; but they are the last works to be put into 
the hands of a beginner. He who has already mastered the 
few leading authors of the different periods, may make use 
of them as an aid in epitomizing and generalizing his know- 
ledge. For, by this independent and accurate study of indi- 
vidual authors, he has obtained a clue that will lead him 
through the maze and perplexity of a historical series, and 
leave him in possession of distinct and well-methodized in- 
formation. But without this clue and previous preparation, 
the vast amount of material contained in such a history as that 
of Warton, will only confuse and overwhelm the mind, leav- 
ing it full of obscurity and vagueness. In selecting a par- 
ticular author, and devoting the whole attention to him for 
the time being, the student has only a single end in view. 
He is busied with one individual mind, and in endeavoring 
to penetrate into its nature and spirit, his own mind moves 
in one straight line, and all his acquisitions are simple and 
hornogeneous in their character. And if the author whom 
he selects be worthy of such an undivided attention; especially 
if he be one in whom the general culture and spirit of his age 
found expression ; the knowledge acquired is not only 
thorough, but extensive. For such minds are very broad as 
well as deep, and there need be no fear of becoming nar- 
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rpwed by swh exclusive skidy of one writ^. That close ^ 
sgid undivided attention which the Ghreeks^ in all ag^s of thdr 
history, devoted to their Homer, contributed, as mudi aa 
any onetMng, to the^ liberal and expanded feeling so charao-^ 
t^istic of Greek Ih^ture. The Greek, unlike the En^sh- 
man, did not allow the dialect or the poetry of the father oi 
lus nation,al literature to become strange or obsolete. His 
works were, alike, &miliar to the educated Greek of the At- 
tic and Alexandrine periods. In the words of Heeren: 
<^The dialect of Homer remained the principal one for epio 
poetry, and had an important influence on Grecian literature^ 
Amidst all the changes and improvements in the language, 
it prevented the ancient from becoming antiquated, and se- 
cured it a pla^ among the later modes of expression."^ 
And had the Englishman been, as careful to prevent the lan-^ 
guage and works of the English Homer from becoming o1> 
fiolete and unknown, the English language and literature 
would have been different fircwn what it now is, by a very im- 
pK^rtant modification. If that stream of sweet, firesh, and 
Kearty thought had been kept running, for four centuries past^ 
ipto the g^at main volume of English thought, there would 
be more of nature and less of art in it If that simple,, 
e^piiessive, nervous, and (notwithstanding all that has been 
s^id to the contrary by critics who had not imbued themselves 
with Chaucer) that melodims dictioa had come along down 
a& a familiar form of the langu€Lge, the En^yish of the present , 
d^y would be a higher type of the language than it is. 

Another reason for selecting Chaucer, and making him 
the subject of exclusive and close study for a long time, is 
found in the fact, that in this way alone can he be under- 
stood and apjNreciated. To read a few extracts from his 
^^orks in a compendium, in connection with a few extracta 
from all the other leading writers of England, i^ not the way 
to a worthy and fruitful knowledge of him. Indeed the first 
efieet of Chaucer up<m the modem, is to lepel ; and it is only 
the first effect that is experienced upon the perusal of extracts. 
The immediate impression of an old writer upon an uncut 

^ AoaeaJLQntce^ Chiptev SutAL BaacK^ TmBililiOT, 
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tivated mind, generally, is that of disappointment. The un- 
schooled reader finds nothing but strangeness of diction, ex- 
cessive simplicity of sentiment bordering upon triviality, 
pathos that is bathos, and a verse firom which no ingenuity- 
can extract either melody or harmony. All this is true in its 
full extent of Chaucer. Even such clear heads and sensible 
minds as Dean Swift and Alexander Pope, saw no poetry 
or charm in him ; if their burlesques and travesties of him 
afford, as they unquestionably do, any index of their real 
opinion. But it is the effect of the critical and prolonged 
study of Chaucer, to so imbue the mind with his matter and 
manner, that his truthfulness, and charm, and power, as a 
poet, are felt vividly and fully. Perhaps the point upon 
which the sceptic would hold out longest in relation to him, 
would be his verse \ it being an unquestioned assertion, in 
some very respectable schools of criticism, that it is desti- 
tute of both melody and harmony. But we do not hesitate 
to aflSrm, that when the student has by long continued in- 
tercourse become familiar with him ; when his antique 
strangeness has worn off, and the ear has become accustom- 
ed to certain variations from the modem custom in pronun- 
ciation ; when, in short, he has so cultivated himself, that 
Chaucer is to him what he was to the ear and the poetic feel- 
ing, of his own age, we affirm that more melodious and har- 
monious verse is not to be found in the literature. It can 
be read longer, and not weary the ear, than the verse of 
Scott or Moore can be ; because the melody is ever subor- 
dinate to the harmony ; because the sentiment is natural, 
and the measure undulates with the sentiment. But such a 
genial and truthful appreciation of Chaucer is not the work 
of a day. The scholar must gradually grow into it, and 
grow up to it. Time alone imparts the sense and vernacu- 
lar feeling of his excellence. 

When this author has been completely master v'd, the student 
is prepared for those still earlier and ruder forms of English, 
of which we have spoken. Once at home in the English of 
Chaucer, the passage to that of the metrical chronicles is 
easy and natural ; and when these have been studied, the few 
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remains of Saxon that are left, famish the matter for the 
final study in this direction.^ 

(2) The second practical recommendation respecting the 
best manner of pursuing the study of the English language 
and literature is this : select from leading periods in the his- 
tory of the literature, those productions in which the power 
of the great minds found its fullest expression, and regard 
them as models to be studied. As examples, may be cited 
such productions as Bacon's Advancement of Learning, the 
first book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Milton's Speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, Locke's Conduct of 
the Understanding, Burke's Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution. 

Productions like these are eminently English, They are 
eminently characterized by the solid sense, the strong under- 
standing, and the thoughtful spirit of England. These 
qualities, it is true, are characteristic of all genuine products 
of the English mind, but they are found in their greatest 
energy, only in the productions of leading minds. With 
these, therefore, the student should imbue himself. He may 
peruse the second-rate writers without being greatly affected 
by these characteristics, but he cannot meditate upon such 
treatises as the above mentioned, without becoming more 
thoroughly English in the process. The importance of a 
national spirit in culture cannot be overestimated, and to 
this point we would direct attention for a moment. The 
individual mind is not individual merely ; it is also national 
in its structure. It partakes of the peculiarities of the par- 

1 An English Chrestomathy is a great desideratum. Commencing with selec- 
tions from Gower's Confessio Amantis (1415), followed by most of the Canter- 
bury Tales (1390), then with extracts from Langland's Piers Plowman (1360), 
from Lawrence Minot (1340), from the hybrid form of the language in Robert de 
Brunne's Chronicle (1339), and Robert of Gloucester's (1280), from Layamon's 
translation of Wace (1165), and ending with specimens of the Saxon in all its 
periods ; such a td&Amg book, provided with a full glossary, and a brief Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar, would do great service towards imparting an etymological 
and critical knowledge of English. For the study of Saxon alone, the life of 
Alfred, by Pauli, in Bohn's Antiquarian Library, which is supplemented by a 
very correct edition of the text of Alfred's Orosius, together with a glossary and 
a concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar, famishes a very convenient apparatus. 
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ticidar race of mankind which it hdongs.. As th^ Stater 
is in the individual, as really as the individual iain the State^ 
so the nation is in the individual, as really as the individual 
is in the nation. By virtue of a political nature and dement 
in his constitution, the individuajL contains the ^undwork. 
and inward reality of tiie commonwealth of whidi he is out-- 
wardly a member ; and by virtue of a naticMwd and i^omatio. 
element in hiS: mind, the individual contains the ground* 
work and inward reality of the nation of which he iS: out-, 
wardly a member. In neither case coi»ld any conceivable^ 
heightening of the merely and sfyic^ indivi^ml^ possibly; 
produce the national No d^ree, however intense, of f/sijo^ 
and individual feeling could possibly produce patriotism., 
Private interest and private feding spring out of the in- 
dividual in the man, and p]?;blic interest and public feeliBg^ 
^[mng out of the State in the x|ian« Both natures co^exist^ 
in one subject, in harmony when hucnan nature is in a nop^ 
mal condition, and in antagonism when it is not; but each, 
has its distinct characteristics, and forma the basi^ of a dis- 
tinct activity. 

These remarks hold true in relation to litej^tore, as well ; 
politics. In respect, therefc^e, to culture and to author^, 
ship, the national is, or should be, in the individuaL While ; 
the individual opens his mind smd heart to all that is true^ 
and genial in the prodiLctions of foreign mind0, he sboiddi 
retain his own nationality in its most independent ajo^ de- . 
termined form. The EngUshnaaa should think like an Eng- 
lishman, and compose lyce an Englishman* 

Now the thoughtful and ever repeated perusal of such* 
products of the great English minds as have been specified, 
above, contributes to strengthen and develop that which is./ 
national and idiomatic in the individual intellect. And in:> 
the present influx of foreign literature, of foreign modes of 
thought and expression, the conservative influence of these 
gpeat English masters and models should be felt inc»re than;: 
eyer. It is only by a more i»rof6mid acquaintance with^ 
these, that the good elements in other literatures and othCT 
national minds can be assimUated, fuul the bad reject^ 
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ardent attention to French literature, for example, would in- 
duce an excessive materialism, and an ardent attention to 
German literature a hyper-spiritualism, in the English mind 
and literature, if each were not counteracted by the sober 
sense and calm reason of our own thinkers. 

The influence of German literature upon the student, in 
this connection, merits a moment's consideration. At this 
late day, no respectable scholar will deny that this literature 
ranks among the very first, as a source of knowledge and an 
instrument of culture. Probably none exerts a more profound 
inflence upon the stuff and substance of literature, upon 
thought itself, than this. Eminently speculative and thought- 
ful, it seizes with a strong grasp upon the laws of 
thought, and habits of thought, and style of thought, and 
exerts a wonderfully modifying, moulding, and internally 
revolutionizing power. But it cannot safely be made the 
principal instrument of education. It must be kept in 
check and subordination by others. Its strong spiritual- 
izing tendency must be counteracted by opposite tend- 
encies ; and this in order that this very spiritualizing tend- 
ency itself may do its best work. For this bias, if left 
to run on indefinitely, results, as the history of some of 
the most interesting schools of philosophy and literature 
shows, in the sheerest and merest materialism. Any tend- 
ency if excessive, annihilates itself by turning into its own 
contrary. And the Englishman, especially, is liable to this 
result. If his large round-about sense and sober reason, are 
once over-mastered by the tendency and influence in ques- 
tion, he becomes the most ultra of spiritualists. The wines 
and luxury of the south of Europe entering into the strong 
and coarse nature of the northern tribes, generated an intoxi- 
cation and a debauch, at which the Southron himself stood 
aghast. When Caliban feels the fumes, the drunkenness is 
absolute. 

In furnishing a proper counteraction to this tendency, and 
to all other foreign tendencies, and thus preserving the true 
nationality of the scholar, the works in question are invalu- 
able and indispensable. They are by no means destitute of 
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specttlatioii, bat they axe remapekable for their soteiety ai^4 
fsense. Even when they verge strongly m the cUrection of 
materialism, they are valuable aids ; espedaJly in the refers 
ence now under consideration. Take, for example, ike treat* 
ise of Locke on the Conduct of the Ujaderstanding, the best 
tract yet written upon education. It is less a model product 
of the English mkul, than some others in the list, because it 
lt{nraiig fs?om a i^oot that had too strong a tang of earth ; be* 
Q£^u^e it ^ew out of an extravagantly sensuous system o^ 
philosophy, and a culture corresponding tiieretou Bat it 
jfurnishes a most excellent and efficacious corrective to a wan 
and bloodless hyper-spirituaJtity. If the Englishman oi^ 
Anglo- American has weakened himself by too much dream-* 
ing over such interesting, but, after all, essentially feeble 
products, as those of the Grerman Novalis, or the French Chat- 
eaubriand and Lamartine, or the English Tennyson, let hinv 
transfuse into his veins the blood of John Locke. If he ha^ 
become thin and pale in the process, let him feed upon the 
^Ip and brawn of as masculine a mind as ever lived. 

The preservation of nationality, in all respects and rela« 
tions, is of the highest importance in this age of tiie worldj^ 
when the ease, and frequency, and intimacy, of intercom-^ 
munication, are emsing some lines that ought to be scored; 
?till more deeply rather than obliterated. The extinction of 
nationality, like the extinction of individuality, would be the 
death of ail the great interests of the human race. The conr 
:(usion of tongues, and the originc^tion of many languc^s, 
though primarily a curse, yet like tiie curse of labor, bringSv 
many blessings in its train. The formation of nations and. 
of languages has unquestionably eonWbuted to a more 
found and exhaustive development of %hefaMen human 3Qul|. 
than could have been attained without it. And ihe further 
progress of the race in art, in science, in literature, in philo^-^ 
ophy, and in religion, is dependent upon the preservation^, 
^d the quickening collision, of this variety in unity. The 
iiaoment a mind loses its nationality, it loses itd. charm and 
power for other minds ; even for that oth^ mind in which it. 
^s servilely sunk ii^ own nationality. 
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By thiis thoughtful and prolonged perusal of the products 
of the masters-minds of Hie Hteratute, the student will pre- 
serve and strengthen what is national and idiomatic in his 
mental stmctmfe, while at the same time he will more 
genially appreciate, and heartily relish, what is national 
ind idiomatic in other litemtures. And, what is not less 
impoitsmty he will be storing his mind with the best sense 
and reason of the nation to which he belongs ; he will be 
planting Ihe seeds and germs of all noble and ennobling 
troths, thereby preparing himself to be an original and influ- 
ential thinks and author in his own day and generation. 
For tile words of Chaucer are as true now as ever : 

Ont of the olde fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh all this newe corn fro yere to yere; 

And Dttt of oMe bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh ftU liiia neire sde&ce) thi^ men lere.^ 



ARTICLE V. 

THE HISTORICAL AND LEGAL JUDGMENT OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES AGAINST SLAVERY. 

By Gwtge B* Cheerer, D. D., New Terfc. 
[Contbitted fifom p. 48.] 

Statute for the Protection of Oppressed Pugitives. 

The Mosaic legislation, the more it is examined, is seen 
to be a system of supcatiatural, divine wisdom. Amklst a 
congeries of particulars) sometimes seemingly disconnected^ 
great und^lying and contrdiling principles break out. The 
prindple revealed in the s1»>tute against man-stealing, is the 
same developed in the next statute which we are to consider, 
in the order of the logical and historical argument from the 

1 Assembly of f'oules. Stanza IV. 
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Old Testament Scriptures against slavery. The principle is 
that of the sacredness of the human personality, which can- 
not be made an article of traffic, cannot be bought and sold, 
without a degree of criminality in the action like the crimi- 
nality of murder. As the sacredness of human life is guarded 
by the penalty of death for the crime of maliciously killinff a 
man, so the sacredness of human liberty, the property of a 
man's personality, as residing solely in himself, is guarded 
by the same penalty against the crime of stealing a man. 
The theft is that of himself from himself, and from God his 
Maker. As murder is the destruction of the life, so man- 
stealing and selling is the destruction of the personality, the 
degradation of the man into a thing, a chattel, an article of 
property, transferred, bartered for a price, as if there were no 
immortal soul nor personal will in existence. 

The statute in Deut. 23: 15, 16, is properly to be examined 
next after that in Exod. 21: 16 and Deut. 24: 7. The whole 
form of the statute is as follows : " Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master the servant which is escaped from his mas- 
ter unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, even among you, 
in that place which he shall choose in one of thy gates, where 
it liketh him best : thou shalt not oppress him." Of the irir 
terpretation of this statute, there cannot be the least doubt; 
as to its application only can there remain, in any mind| 
some little question. 

The first thing to be considered is the language : " Thou 
shalt not deliver up the servant to his master, which is 
escaped unto thee from his master." The servant to his mus- 
ter^ ^J'^J^K"^^ 'I?? . It is not, the slave to his owner ^ or the heathen 
slave to his owner, which would have been the proper form 
of expression, if either slaves at any rate were under consid- 
eration, or heathen slaves alone. The word for servant is the 
ordinary and the word for his master is '^''J'lSJ, which is 
to be compared and contrasted with the word for owner (^5^), 
the latter word being used when a beast or an artide of 
property instead of a human being is spoken of. The con- 
trast may be fairly and fully seen, and the usage demon- 
strated, by comparing Ex. 21: 4, 5, 6, 8, with Ex. 21: 28, 29 
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32, 34, and 36, and likewise Ex. 22: 11, 12, 14, 15. Here, in 
the first case, where the subject is a human being (the ser- 
vant), the m>aster (Ti*i^<) is spoken of, but never the ovmer. 
The relations and responsibilities are brought to view be- 
tween master and servant, but never between owner and 
slave. But in the other cases, where the subject is property, 
as an ox, ass, sheep, or article of raiment or furniture, the 
owner (i??) is spoken of, not the master. The distinction is 
one of purpose and care, and not accidental ; and in no case 
is any such relation between human beings brought to view 
as of the one being owner of the other, with sanction of sudi 
relation. The history of such relationship is the history of 
crime, and the selling of human beings is always a criminal 
transaction. The whole transaction of the selling of Joseph 
is described as the crime of stealing ; and no person in Ju- 
dea could ever have sold any human being, no matter by 
what means in his power, without the conviction of doing 
what was forbidden of God. Man-selling was no more per* 
mitted than man-stealing. Accordingly, there are no in-» 
stances of its being practised. 

Now if there had been in Judea, firom Abraham down- 
wards, the system of what we call slavery, the system of chat- 
telism, the purchase, ownership, and sale, of human beings 
as articles of property, there must have been some traces of 
flpich purchase, ownership, and sale, in the history of the peo- 
ple. Their domestic life is so fully set before us, that, if this 
system were a fixture of it, the evidence could not fail to have 
leaked out ; nay, the proof would have been glaring. If this 
fixture, with all its concomitant transactions and habits, had 
existed, had been maintained, as a national institute, against 
the divine law, we should as certainly have found it in the 
history and the books of the prophets, as idolatry itself; we 
do find it instantiy recorded, in the only cases in which it 
was attempted ; and the case in which the crime was com- 
pleted, occasioned the instant vengeance of Grod, in the de- 
struction of the Jewish State. But if it had existed by ap^ 
pointment of the divine law, under the sanction and favor of 
God, then much more should we have foimd some traces of 
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it, not only in the law itself, but bx the manners and cm* 
toms of the people, and in their historical and commercial 
records. 

But in the whole histcwry, from that of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, down through the whole line of their descend- 
ants, not one instance is to be fouad of the sale of a man, a 
servant or a slave. The only approximations to such a 
thing are treated and denounced as crimiual; as for epcam- 
pie in Amos 3; 6, thus saxth tiie Lord, Fo; three tran3gres^ 
sions of Israel and for four, I wUl not turn away the punish* 
oaent thereof^ because they sold the righteous for ^yer, and 
tJie poor fear a pair of shoes." When they obtained servants, 
or purchased them, as the pbmse was, they purcbased their 
time and labor from themselves ; but if they attempted to 
sell them, it could not be done without stealing them ; it 
was maMng articles of property out of them ; it was assert- 
ing and violently assuming ownership, in them ; it was man- 
stealing. But if slavery had been a legal institution appoint- 
ed of Grod, a righteous policy and habit of the domestic life, 
we should have found, somewhere, some traces of the trans- 
actions by which always it is attended and maintained. We 
^ould have found mention not only of qbta^Wng servants 
by contmcts made wUh thenx, but of buying them, as slaves, 
from others, and of ownei^hip m them^ and of the sale of 
them ; and if they were considered in law as chattels, as 
articles of properiy, we should have found legal provisions 
for reclaiming and securing them when lost, fugitive, ot 
stolen ; just as we do in liie c^es of oxen, asses, sheep, ot 
property of any kind, lost, strayed, or stolen. It would not 
be possible, for example, to write the history of laws and 
customs in the United States for a si^gje century, without 
such traces of slavery and of slave-laws coming out. 

When, therefore, we search for such traces in the Mosaic, 
legislation, what do we stumble upon? The first thing ia 
regard to fugitives is this law before us, a law made for 
their protection against their masters^ and not in behalf of the 
masters, or to recover their lost, property. The judgment 
gathered from this law in regard to slavery i$ in condemna- 
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tion of the whole system, and remains in full, to whatev^ 
class of inhabitants the passage be applied. The question 
is, whether its operation was intended to e<wniMehend He- 
brew servants, or heathen servants only ; whether it was a 
law for Judea at home, or for the nations abroad, or equally 
for both. 

1. There is no restriction or limitation expressed ; it 
would have to be supposed, and a construction forced up- 
on the passage, which the terms do not indicate, and will 
hardly permit. It would be unfortunate to have to treat 
any passage in this manner, to make out a case, luiless tiie 
context required it, ot the history and some more comprehen- 
sive laws enforced it. Compare, for illustration, the com- 
mand in Isaiah 68: 6, 9, where it is enjoined : " to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke." And 
again : " If thou take away from the midst of thee tiie yoke." 
We might assert concerning these passages that they re- 
ferred only to the heathen, whereas it is notorious that they 
applied to abuses and oppressions committed, not among the 
heathen, but in Judea itself, by the Hebrews themselves, and 
not against strangers only, but against their own country- 
men, as in Amos 2: 6, and 8: 6, and Jer. 22: 13-17, and Hab. 
1: 14-16, and other places. But when it is said, that ye 
break every yoke^ it is not meant that the lawful and ap- 
pointed contracts with Hebrew servants or others were to 
be brolren up, for those were not yokes, nor regarded as 
such ; and it only needed the application of common sense 
to know perfectly the application of the passage to unjust 
and illegal oppressions. But again, if a strange or a 
heathen was thus oppressed and subjected to the yoke, it 
applied to him, as well as to the Hebrew ; and the distinc* 
tion was well known between oppressive and involuntary 
servitude, which was forbidden of God, and the voluntary 
service for paid wages or purchase-money, as appointed by 
the law. The command to take away the yoke from the 
midst of thee^ applies to every form of bondage imposed up- 
on any persons whatsoever in the land, contrary to the 
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divine law, and without agreement on the part of the servant. 
The fugitive from such oppression was to be relieved and 
protected, and not delivered back to bondage. The Hebrew 
is emphatic, noio ^fj^'iM ^on-Q« , if thou remove from the midst 
of thee the yoke ; the yoke in thine own country, not in a 
heathen country. And so, in the statute before us, the op- 
pression, the escape, and the protection are neither, nor all^ 
exclusive of Hebrews. 

2. But second, it is contended by some, that this is mere- 
ly a law to prevent heathen slaves that were escaping into 
the land of Judea, from being sent back to their heathen 
masters. It certainly comprehends this class of persons, and 
this would be an inevitable result of its operation, at any 
rate, whether Hebrew servants were excluded, or not. But 
no intimation can be found, either in the text, the context, 
or the whole history, of its application being restricted to 
the heathen. The word in this statute used for servant is 

. It is not a statute concerning the hired servant^ \hQ 
I'^ato , nor the six years' hired servant, who could not b6 com- 
pelled to remain at service any longer than that period, but 
was free as soon as his engagement was over. It certainly 
could not apply to him, for he received his pay from his 
master beforehand, and the law would have been an incen- 
tive to dishonesty and villany, if he coidd have received his 
six years' wages, on entering into covenant of service, and 
the next week could have decamped from his master with 
the money in his pocket, secure against being retaken. Such 
a person was not the ^i^^ contemplated in this law, nor 
could there have been any danger of its being so perverted* 
At the same time, the proofs are numerous that in the land 
of Judea, among the Hebrews themselves, there were, and 
would be, persons unjustly held as servants beyond their 
time of service, as contracted for, persons oppressed in such 
bondage, and for whose protection such a statute as the 
ftigitive law before us, might be more necessary than for per- 
sons fleeing from idolatrous masters in heathen lands. 

3. In the third place, then, we must remember, that there 
were servants in Judea, both of the Hebrews and the hea- 
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then, whose term of service was not limited to six years, 
but extended, with somewhat more midefined dominion of 
the master, to the Jubilee. There were servants of all work, 
indentured servants, bound, by their own contract, for the 
whole number of years intervening between the time of the 
contract and the Jubilee. These were mostly of heathen 
families, though also of Hebrew, and were much more in the 
power of their masters for ill treatment aind oppression, if 
they were cruelly disposed. Now it is most likely that the 
statute in question was interposed for the protection of just 
this class of servants from the cruelty of their masters ; ser- 
vants, the nature and the term of whose service was, to such 
a degree, undefined and unlimited. There certainly was such 
a kind of service, and such a class of servants, to which and 
to whom the expressions , and service of an pecu- 
liarly applied. See, for example. Lev. 25: 39, 40 : the He- 
brew servant, contracting till the Jubilee, shall not be com- 
pelled to serve with the service of an (the servant of all 
work), but as a hired servant and a sojourner. But the term 
of service was unlimited, except by the Jubilee ; and so, in 
some respects, was the power of the master. 

The statute before us seems to have been passed for the 
protection of such servants from the possible cruelty of their 
masters. Although it was not deemed best entirely to 
abolish that kind and tenure of servitude, but to lay it mainly 
upon the idolatrous nations who were to be conquered by 
the Jews ; yet God imposed such protective safeguards in 
respect to it, as would keep it from being a cruel and unjust 
treatment, even of them ; such safeguards, that the masters 
should find kindness towards their servants not only com- 
manded by the letter and spirit of the law, but the only safe 
and profitable policy. Therefore it was enacted that, if any 
servant chose to flee from a tyrannical and cruel master, and 
could succeed in getting away, the master should not be able 
by law to recover him, should not be able to force him back ; 
or, at all events, that none should be obliged to return him 
to his master ; on the contrary, that those to whom he might 
flee from the oppression of a cruel master, should be bound 
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to protect him, should not be pennitted to deliver him up, 
but should give him shelter, and suffer him to dwell in safe- 
ty, wherever he chose, without oppressing him. 

This beneficent statute was, in this view, a key-stone for 
the arch of freedom which the Jewish legislation was ap- 
pointed to rear in the midst of universal despotism and sla- 
very ; it formed a security for the keeping of all the other 
many provisions in favor of those held to labor or domestic 
service ; it opened a gate of refuge for the oppressed, and 
operated as a powerful restraint against the cruelty of the 
tyrannical master. There might be cruelty and tyranny in 
lie land of Judea, but there was a legal escape from it ; the 
servant, the , if men attempted to treat him as a slave, 
could quit and choose his master, was not compelled to 
abide in bondage, was not hunted as a fiigitive, nay, by law 
was protected from being so hunted, and everywhere, on his 
escape, found friends in every dwelling, and a friend and 
protector in the law. 

It is impossible that such a provision as this should be 
made only in regard to the heathen slaves of the Canaanites, 
or of the nations around Judea, since the Jews were forbid- 
den to enter into any treaties with the Canaanites, and were 
commanded to bring under tribute of service as many of 
them as were spared. Their whole legislation, in regard to 
all the heathen, was by no means that of amity with masters 
or kings, but of opposition and of jealousy against thena. 
They were forbidden to enter into covenant with them. 
Nor was there any more need of a statute for not restoring 
heathen slaves that had fled into the country of the He- 
brews, than there would be of a law in Great Britain for not 
restoring the slaves of Egypt, or of the South-Sea Islanders, 
or of the cannibals or savages in New Zealand, that had got 
away from tiieir masters. But there might be need of such 
a law among the Hebrews, to mitigate the evils of servitude, 
to preserve the "la:? , the indentured servant of all work, from 
cruelty and oppression, to prevent his service from passing 
into slavery, and to render it for the master's interest to treat 
him well and kindly, as knowing that, if he did not, the in- 
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jnred servant could escape from him, and seek another mas- 
ter, with impunity. So, if he would not lose him altogether, 
he was compelled to treat him kindly. 

There was no such law as this, no such humane statute, 
among the heathen ; and hence the heathen masters were 
ferocious despots, and were accustomed to restore fugitive 
slaves, even for the support of the system of slavery, that 
there might be neither relief nor release from their own au- 
thority, nor restraint nor check upon their own cruelty. Ac- 
cordingly we see the terror of the Egyptian slave whom Da- 
vid encountered after the foray upon Ziklag, lest he should 
be sent back to his master (1 Sam. 30: 15). The slave called 
himself a young ma/n of Egypt (''^3{«*n?5), the servant to 
an Amalekite (1 Sam. 30: 11), and his master had left him 
to die, because he fell sick. He made David swear that he 
would not send him back into that slavery. There was no 
such system of slavery among the Hebrews, and, with this 
humane law, there <;ould be none. The operation of this 
law, in connection with other statutes, was certain, at 
length, to destroy all remains of slavery among the people, 
and to make aU within the limits of the Hebrew nation 
wholly free. To bring about this desirable end, God so sur- 
rounded the system of servitude with wholesome checks, 
and entangled and crippled it with such meshes of benevo- 
lent legislation, such careful protection of the servants, such 
guardianship of their rights, such admission of them to all 
the privileges of the covenant, such instruction of them, and 
such adoption of them at length as Hebrews, even when 
they were foreigners at first, that, in that land, among that 
people, there could be no such thing as that system of injus- 
tice, cruelty, and robbery, which we call slavery. It did not, 
and it could not, exist. 

Force of the demonstration from this Statute against the pos^ 
sibility of Property in Man 

This law, like the grand statute against man-stealing, 
strikes at the principle of property in man. It shows that 
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God would not permit human beings to be regarded ad 
property, as slaves in our day are considered property. 
Even if they had been called slaves, it is clear that their 
masters were not considered to be then* owners^ for they could 
take themselves off at pleasure, if oppressed, and neverthe- 
less no wrong was charged upon them for thus escaping^ 
from bondage. They did not belong to the master in such 
manner that wherever found he had a claim upon them, aiKl 
they must be given back. When they fed away, they were 
not considered as having stolen themselves ; and the man 
who found them neither acquired any daim over them him- 
self, nor was under any obligatic«i to tte ma^r to return 
them or to inform against them. The master, in such a case, 
was not the owner. 

This statute must be compared, under this view, with the 
laws concerning the restoration of articles of property, whether 
found or stolen, and it will at once be seen what a difference 
is made between the ownership of a man orer his servants,^ 
and over his cattle, his lands, his houses, and all riches^r 
Ex. 23: 4 : " K thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass going 
astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to him again." So in 
Deuteronomy : " Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or his 
sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them ; thou shalt in 
any case bring them again unto thy brother. And if thy 
brother be not nigh unto the^, or if thou know him not, then 
thou shalt bring it unto thine own house, and it shall be 
with thee until thy brother seek after it, and thou shalt re- 
store it to him again. In like manner shalt thou do vrfth his 
ass ; and so shalt thou do with his raiment ; and with all 
lost things of thy brother's, which he has lost and thou hast 
found, shalt thou do likewise ; thou may est not hide thyself" 
(Deut. 22: 1— 3). 

Now as to the force of this demonstration that men can- 
not be property, that men-servants and maid-servants were 
not and could not be the property of their masters, it makes 
no difference whether this statute be restricted to the heathen 
or not. It was incumbent on the Jew, if he saw the ox or 
the ass, even of his enemy, even of a heathen, or a stranger, 
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going astray, to infonn him of it, or bring the ammal back; 
it belonged to the man who had lost it, from whose power 
it had escaped. But if the servant of the same man, worth 
to him fourfold, escaped from him, and the Jew knew it, 
there was not only no obligation to let the master know, or 
to help return the fugitive, but a direct command from Grod 
not to do this, but on the contrary to aid and protect the 
fugitive. It is impossible to deny or condemn more forcibly 
the assumption of property in man. Yet that is the assump* 
tion on which slavery is grounded, and if God condemns 
the one, he does the other. 

We may add that, if the servant in any class, either the 
•15:5 or the , had been regarded as property, and if the 
law against the recapture or restoration of fiigitive servants 
was intended only with reference to foreigners, and did not 
apply to the Hebrews, then must the exception necessarily 
have befen made clear in such a statute as Deut. 22: 1-3. 

All lost things " of his brother's, a Hebrew was bound to 
restore ; and if slaves were jwrc^rty, and the Hebrews had 
held slaves, then inevitably must lost or escaped slaves have 
been enumerated as among the things to be restored. Com- 
pare Ex. 22: 9, " For all manner of trespass, whether it be 
for ox, for ass, for sheep, for raiment, or for any manner of 
lost thing, which another challengeth to be his, the cause of 
both parties shall come before the judges, and whom the 
judges shall condemn, he shall pay double unto his neigh- 
bor." K men had not been forbidden thus to challenge the 
fugitive w , the escaping servant^ as their property, a like 
provision must inevitably have been made for trying this 
claim also before the judges. But in the whole history of 
the Hebrews, there are no instances on record of the re- 
clamation of fugitive slaves in their country, under their 
laws. There are cases mentioned of servants escaping ; and 
the statute itself was the supposition that they would es- 
cape, and formed a protection and a safeguard for them ; 
but there is never a case named, nor any intimation of any 
such event, of a master hunting for slaves, going in search 
of, or reclaiming, his runaway property, in the country of 
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the Hebrews. There are instanees of men g<»ng £rom Dan 
to Beersheba to hunt and reclaim im ox or an ass, ImjA 
ney&c a hint of any sndi tiling as a man hunting, <»r reclaim* 
ing, or recaptoring, a fugitive servant. 

And ye^ from incidental testimony, tiie more striking be- 
cause it falls out naturally in the course of the history of 
David, we said that it was no uncommon Mng for servants 
to escape, and to be going at large, unmcdested. NabaTs 
comj^aint to the messengers of David proves this; "iii«re 
be many servants (ta'**!?^) nowadays, that break away ev&ty 
man from his master (1 Sam. 25: 10) ; " and the manner of 
the complaint argues the anger of Nabal because such a 
thing could be, and the servants get off with impunity. But 
no instance can be found of any man undertakiiig, with 
marshals, or otherwise, to recapture thenu There is no hint 
of Q,ny posse comitatus at the disposal of the master for this 
purpose. Had th^e been such a thing as a Fugitive ^ave 
Law against the slave, instead of one for his prot«5tion, 
Nabal's language would rather have been that of threaten- 
ing, than complaint. " You rogues, if ypu do not take your- 
selves off, I will have you arrested as fugitive slaves, such 
as you dpubtiess are, you vagrant rascals. I will have you 
lodged in the county jail, and, if your master does not ap- 
pear, you shall be sold to pay the jail fees." But Nabal's 
language is that of " a son of Belial," who i& furious because 
there is no help for such insubordination against tyranny. 

The case of Shimei must be considered in illustration^ 
because, at first thought, it might seem to be an exception, 
and might appear as an instance of reclamation. 1 Kings 
2: 39, 40. Two of the servants (d^^iar'^s^) of Shimei ran 
away to Achish, king of Gath, son of Maachah, and frmn 
thence information came to Shimei ; and in his blind haste 
to recapture these runaways, forgetting or despising his oath 
to Solomon, he saddled his ass and went to Gath, and 
found his ^rvants, and brought them back to Jerusalem. 
It is no wonder, from the description given of Shimei's 
cursed manners and disposition, that his servants, even 
purchased, as they may have been, from the heathen, could 
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not endure his service, but prefewed to run away even into 
a heathen country; and it is not a little singular that the 
first and only instance of a slave-hunter figuring in sacred 
history is that of this condemned liar, hypocrite, and blas- 
phemer. But he captures his servants in the country of the 
Philistines, and not in a land under Hebrew law. Doubt* 
less, they wjere foreigners and heathen, not Hebrews, or they 
would not have fled away to Achish king of Gath ; they 
would have been secure against Shimei's claim in their own 
ojuntry, but there was no law for the protection of slaves in 
ilie land of the Philistines ; aad, although they imagined 
themselves more secure from pursuit there, especially as 
they must have known that their master himself was a pris- 
oner of State within certain limits in J^nisalem, yet the rage 
ef Shimei defeated their calculations, and they were brought 
back. It may have been by some fiiendship of Achish with 
Shimei, and a spite against king Solomon, that this was ac- 
complished, which made king Solomon the more ready to 
inflict upon Shimei, without any farther reprieve, the sen- 
tence he had brought upon himself. 

The history in 2 Chron. 28: 8-15, has an important bear- 
ihg in illuslaration of tiiis and other statutes, especially those 
for the protection of the Hebrews from becoming slaves. 
The kingdoms of Judah and Israel were at war, and the 
latter had taken captive of the former two hundred thous- 
and,^ whom they proposed to keep for bond-men and bond- 
women, Hie ordincuy fate of those taken captive in war. 
But the fierce wrath of God was instantly threatened, if 
they carried Urn intended crime into execution ; and some 
able and patriotic leaders of the tribe of Ephraim resisted the 
proposition with such effectual energy, that the men of the 
army left the captives to their- disposal; whereupon they 
generously clothed and fed them and carried them back free 
to iheir own country. The intention had been, contrary to 
the divine law, to bring them into bondage in a manner ex- 
pressly forbidden. It is to be feared that in some instances 
the legal prohibitions against such slavery had already been 
set at defiance both by rulers and people in the two king- 
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doms ; but never yet had the attempt been made in so bold 
and public a manner, and on so huge a scale, to over-ride 
the laws. 

There are very decisive intimations, however, that look as 
if this iniquity of a forced and continued bondage, by which 
the Jewish masters retained their servants contrary to law, 
had become, at a later period, ont of the great outstanding 
crimes of the nation. After the divulsion of the kingdom in- 
to two, those persons unjustly held in bondage would be 
likely to take refuge from cruel taskmasters in one kingdom 
by fleeing into tiie other ; and the law in Deuteronomy was 
unquestionable and explicit : Thou shalt not deliver unto 
his master the servant which is escaped from his master un- 
to thee. He shall dwell with thee, where it hketh him best. 
Thou shalt not oppress him." Contrary to this great stat> 
ute of Jehovah, there may have been compacts or compro- 
mises, between the two kingdoms, for the delivering up of 
such ftigitives ; or if not between the kingdoms, at least be- 
tween confederacies of masters. But, whatever frigitive 
slave laws might be passed, or compacts entered into, they 
were all as so many condemned statutes, judged and con- 
demned beforehand by the law of God, and to be held null 
and void by those who would keep his commandments. 
Nevertheless, with the example once set, first in one king- 
dom, then in the other, of such unrighteous statutes, it might 
become comparatively easy, through powerful local interests, 
by the combination of large holders, or of those who could 
profitably become slave-masters by trading witii the heathen, 
not only to evade ihe divine law, but at length to get stat- 
utes passed, though manifestly and directly contrary to ii^ 
for the protection of slave-property, or to assist in retaining 
or recovering such property. There might be enactments 
for the interest of the masters, setting at nought all the pro- 
visions of the divine law for the limitation of servitude, the 
preventing of slavery, and the protection and emancipation of 
indentured servants. 

That some such form of oppression began to be prevalent 
soon after the separation of the kingdoms of Judah and Is* 
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»el, the tenor of the Prophets and the Psalms, from Joel to 
Afelaehiy leads us to suppose. It is probable lhat this legisla- 
tion for the masters, this care for their interests and their fit* 
vor, this oppression of those whom they hdd in bondage, and 
this disregard of the divine law in their behalf, are referred 
to by the prophet Amos, especially in the fourth chapter of 
his proi^ecy, where God rebukes tiie princes, the rulers, and 
^e wealthy and great men, for oppressing the poor and 
crushing the needy, but saying to their masters : Bring 
business and wealth, and let us trade and drink togeHier 
(Amos 4: 1. Compare also Amos 2: 6.) : " They sold tiie 
righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of shoes." 
Scott's note on the first of these passages presents the case 
in a manner not improbable : " They crushed and trampled 
on their unresisting brethren, and sold them for slaves. 
Having made Ihe miquitous bargain, perhaps on low terms, 
they required from the purchaser, in this slave-trade^ to be 
Isreated with wine.'^ It may have been partly in reference to 
such sins as these, that the rebuke of Qod by the prophet 
Micah was directed, that ** the statutes of Omri were kept, 
and all the counsels of the house of Ahab" (Slicah 6: 16). 
For, immediately after that indictment, it is asserted that 
*men are hunting every man his brother witii a net, and tiie 
prince asketh, and the judge askeih, for a reward, and the 
^at man uttereth his niischievous desire, and so Hiey wrap 
it up, the best of them being as a brier, and the most up 
right sharper than a thorn-hedge ^ (Micah 7: 2, 3, 4). 

It was in reference to such iniquity, this great and glarmg 
gmlt of oppression especially^ that many passages in the 
Prophets and the Psalms were written. " Wo unto them 
that decree unrighteous decrees, and that write grievousness 
which they have i»resaribed) to turn aside the needy from 
judgment, and to take away the right from the poor of my 
people (Isa* 10: 1). " He looked for judgment, but behold 
oppression" (Isa. 5: 7), Hear the word of the Lord, ye 
rulers of Sodom ; give ear unto the law of our Grod, ye peo- 
ple of Gomorrah. Your hands are full of blood. When ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear. Put away ihe evil of 
Vol. XIIL No. 50. 32 
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your doings. Seek judgment ; relieve the oppressed " (Isa. 
1: 10, 17). " Wo unto them which justify the wicked for re- 
ward, and take away the righteousness of the righteous firom 
him. Therefore, as the fire devoureth the stubble, and the 
flame consumeth the chaff, so their xoot shall be as rotten- 
ness, and their blossom shall go up as dust, because they 
have cast away the law of the Lord of Hosts, and despised 
the word of the Holy One of Israel " (Isa. 5: 23, 24. Comp. 
Jer. 6: 6 and 7: 5, 6 and 22: 17). 

It is in the light of such historic references, showing to 
what a degree the Jews had corrupted justice, and set up 
oppression, in a system of precedent and law, in contempt 
of the divine law, that we come to the consideration of the 
great illustrative record in Jer. xxxiv. The progress of the 
iniquity and the ruin therein recorded had been gradual, 
£x)m father to son, from generation to generation (Jer. 34: 
14) ; but at length it arose to the crisis of an open, com- 
bined, and positive rebellion against God, in entirely tramp- 
ling under foot the great ordinance against Hebrew slavery, 
contained in Ex. 21: 2, and confirmed and guarded by other 
statutes. The crime of injustice and rebellion was the more 
marked and daring, because it had been preceded by a fitfnl 
penitence and acknowledgment of the oppression, and ac- 
ceptance of the law as righteous, and a return to its observ- 
ance, with a new covenant to that effect. So the whole peo- 
ple, princes and people, loosed their grasp upon the servants 
they had been unjustly retaining in bondage, and for a sea- 
son, at the word of the Lord, let them go. But on reflection, 
they felt that it was too great a sacrifice of power, and a re- 
linquishment of property, to which they would not submit. 
" So they turned, and caused the servants and the hand- 
maids, whom they had let go firee, to return, and brought 
them into subjection for servants and for handmaids" (Jer. 
34: 11). Then came the word of the Lord, and its execution 
followed, as the lightning doth the thunder : " Because ye 
have not hearkened unto me, in proclaiming liberty, every 
one to his brother, and every man to his neighbor, behold I 
proclaim a liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to 
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the pestilence, and to the famine, and I will make you to be 
removed into all the kingdoms of the earth " (Jer. 34: 17). 

It throws a solemn light of additional warning upon this 
transaction, to compare with this chapter of Jeremiah, the 
contemporary prophecy of Ezekiel, in the twenty-second 
chapter of that prophet. As men gather silver, brass, iron, lead, 
and tin, into the midst of the ftumace, to blow the fire upon 
it, to melt it, so God informed Ezekiel that he was now 
gathering the whole house of Israel, that had become dross, 
priests, princes, prophets, and people, in the midst of Jerusa- 
lem, to pour out his fury upon them, and melt them as 
refuse metals in the midst of the fire. The indictment of 
their wickedness in this chapter, issued just three years be- 
fore the prediction of Jeremiah, in the thirty-fourth of his 
prophecy, closes with these words : " The people of the land 
have used oppression^ and exercised robbery^ and have vexed 
the poor and needy ; yea^ they have oppressed the stranger 
wrongfully. And I sought for a man among them that 
should make up the hedge, and stand in the gap before me 
for the land, that I should not destroy it, but I found none. 
Therefore have I poured out mine indignation upon them ; 
I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath ; their own 
way have I recompensed upon their heads, saith the Lord 
God." 

Almost at the same moment, and in view of the same 
predicted event, though residing at so wide a distance from 
each other, these two prophets were charged with God's de- 
nunciation against the same sin of oppression, as the one 
climacteric occasion and cause of the destruction of the na- 
tion. God refers the people back to the first covenant of 
freedom (in Ex. xxii), abolishing and forbidding slavery for- 
ever ; and the violation of that covenant, in the attempt to 
establish the forbidden sin, is distinctly and with sublime 
and awful emphasis, marked by Jehovah in his one, final, 
conclusive reason for giving over the nation into the hand of 
their enemies, and sweeping the whole community into 
bondage. It would not be possible to transmit, in historic 
form, a more tremendous reprobation of the sin of slavery, 
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and of slav^ as a sin. From Ezek. xxiL and Jer. xxxiv., 
thiB lesson stands out as the one grand lesson of God's ^eor 
geance in the captivity. 

We have now to consider the institution and law of tiie 
Jubilee, as the completion of the system of social benevo- 
lence and freedom embodied in the Mosaic statutes. 

Meantime we have before us, even if we stopped ^ort ot 
that, a body of laws embracing, as thus Sax traced, beyond 
all cmnparison, the most benign, jHtotective, and generous 
system of domestic servitude, the kindest to the servants, 
and the fairest for the masters, ever framed in any country 
or in any age. The rights of the servants are defined and 
guaranteed as strictly and with as much care, as those of the 
employers or masters. Human beings could not be de- 
graded into slaves or chattels, or bound for invcAuntary ser- 
vice, or seized and worked for profit, and no wages paid. 
The defences against these outrages, the denouncement and 
prohibition of them, are among the clearest legal and histori- 
cal judgments of God against slavery. The system of sla- 
very in our own country, even in the light only of these pro- 
visions, holds its power by laws most manifestly conflicting 
with the divine law, and stands indisputably under the di- 
vine reprobation. 

Four forms of statute-law combined, in this divinely- 
ordered social arrangement, to render slavery forever impos- 
sible among a people regardful of justice and obedient to God. 
First. The law of religious equality and dignity, gathering all 
classes as brethren and children of one family before God. 
Instruction, recreation, and rest, were secured in the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, and its cognate sacred seasons, follow- 
ing the same law; and freedom, not slavery, was inevitable. 

Second. By the same system, the original actof oppression 
and violence, which has been the grand and almost only 
source of all the slavery in our own country, was branded 
and placed in the catalogue of crime, on a level with that of 
murder, to be punished by death. It requires no particular 
acuteness of vision to perceive that what was an injustice to 
tiie parents, worthy of death, cannot be transformed, in the 
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next generation, or the next after, to a righteous institution, 
sacred by the grace of God. By covenant, the curse of the 
Almighty is upon it. 

Third. The right of possession to himself, is recognized as 
resting, by the nature of humanity and the authority of God's 
law, in each individual ; and the sacredness of the human 
personality is demonstrated by the same law to be such, that 
a human being cannot, but by the highest violence and crime, 
be degraded into an article of property and merchandise. From 
the Mosaic statutes, it is indisputable that such is the judg» 
mentof God; and the successive history, which takes its course 
and coloring from them, or from their violation, confirms the 
demonstration. From the statutes and the history together^ 
it is as clear that slavery is a moral abomination in the sight 
of God, as it is from the history in Genesis that the iniquity 
of Sodom and Gomorrah was a sin. The destruction of Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem for the iniquity of oppression, in this par* 
ticular form^ of a forced involuntary bondage^ was a more stu- 
pendous and enlightening judgment by far, all things con- 
sidered, than the overwhelming of the cities of the plain with 
fire. How can it be possible for any unprejudiced reader of 
the word of God to avoid acknowledging our own condem- 
nation in this light ? 

Fourth. The protection, by statute, of the servant escap- 
ing from his master, instead of any provision for the master's 
regaining possession of the servant, was another interposition 
in behalf of the weaker party, in the same design of rendering 
slavery impassible, and is another plain indication of the judg- 
ment of God as to the iniquity of American slavery, and of 
the laws for the support of it The Hebrew system was so 
absolute and effective a safeguard against oppression, and ren- 
dered any form of slavery so impracticable, and in its legiti- 
mate working would have so inevitably subdued the slavery 
of all surrounding nations to its own freedom, that it stands 
out as a superhuman production, the gift of God. The wis- 
dom and benevolence of the Almighty appear in it to such a 
degree, in comparison and contrast with the habits and mor- 
als of the world, that the claim of the Pentateuch to a divine 
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inspiration might, in no small measure, be permitted to rest 
upon it. 

2%e Law of Jubilee. — TJniversaMy of Us AppUcatiqn 
Demonstrated^ 

We come now to the consideration of the Law of the 
Jubilee, in Lev. 25: 10, 35-65, This great statute of pep- 
4k)nal freedom was as follows : " Ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof : it shall be a Jubilee unto you, and ye 
shall return every man unto his possession, and ye shall re-» 
turn every man unto his family." Liberty throughout 

THE LAND UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS THEREOF. The CX- 

pression is chosen on purpose for its comprehensiveness. It 
is not said to all the inhabitants of the land, being Hebrews^ 
or such as are Hebrews, which restriction would have been 
made, had it been intended ; as is manifest from the case in 
Jeremiah xxxiv, where the restriction is carefiilly and repeat^ 
edly announced. But the phrase all the inhabitants of the Umd^ 
•seems to have an intensity of meaning, comprehending, pur* 
posely, all, whether Hebrews or not ; it being well known 
that many of the inhabitants of the land were not Hebrews. 
This phrase, the inhabitants of the land, had been frequent- 
ly used to describe its old heathen possessors, the Canaan* 
ites, and others, as Ex. 23: 31 ; 34: 12, and Num. 32: 17 ; 
33: 52. It is used. Josh. 2: 9 ; 7: 9 ; 9: 24, in the same way. 
It is never used restrictively for Hebrews alone ; not an in- 
stance can be found of such usage in the Mosaic books. It 
is used in Jer. 1: 14, an evil on all the inhnbUaMs of the landj 
and in Joel 1: 2, and 2: 1, let all the inhabitants of the land 
tremble. In this statute in Leviticus, it is the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants of the land, held in servitude^ that are in- 
cluded. Ye people of Israel shall do this, shall proclaim 
liberty to all the inhabitants of the land. 

And proclaim liberty throttghont the land to aU the inhabit* 
ants thereof. The Hebrew is as follows : "j^Ka 'li^ "^^1^ 
!T»aT^'n-iab, and preach freedom in the land to all the dwellers 
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thereof. The expression is ^phatic ; the proclamation to 
be made throughout the length and breadth of the land, not 
to those only who inhabited it as Hebrews by descent, but to 
all that dwelt in it. Had it been intended to restrict the ap- 
plication of this statute, the class excluded from its applica- 
tion would have been named ; another form of expression 
would have been used. Had it been intended to make a law 
broad, universal, unexceptional in its application, no oth^ 
phraseology could be used than that which is used. If it 
had been a form of class-legislation^ it must necessarily have 
been so worded as to admit of no mistake. But the ex- 
pression employed is found, without exception, in all cases^ 
with an unlimited, universal meaning. It is never used 
where a particular class alone are intended. The proof of 
its usage, and the demonstration from its usage may ba 
seen by examination of the following passages. 

Is. 18: 3, AU ye inhabitants of the worlds a/nd dwellers on 
the earth, yy^ •^Wtt^i ign ^^ai^'^-te . Here are two words used aa 
synonymous. The first is the word employed in the law 
under consideration, from the verb ati, with the meaning to 
contimej to dwells to inhabit; and this is the word ordinarily 
employed to designate the whole people inhabiting a coun- 
try. The second is from the verb , to encamp^ to resty to 
dwelly employed much less frequently, as in Job 26: 5, the 
waters and the inhabitants thereof, wi'^ja^i trq . Also, Prov, 
1: 33 ; 8: 12 ; 10: 30. Ps. 37: 29 ; 102: 28. In Is. 32: 16 ; 33: 
24, and in Joel 3: 20, and some other places, as in Ps. 69: 3d| 
both these verbs are used interchangeably. But the verb 15^^ 
i& used exclusively in a number of passages which speak of 
God as dwelling among his people, or in his temple. And 
hence the use of the word Shechinah^ n^'^^ia^ , the tabernacle 
of Grod's presence. In Is. 33: 24^ we have the noun yy^ for 
inhabitant, and the verb for the people that d'mlL But 
the noun 15^$ is very seldom used, while the participle from 
aia; is employed in nK>re than seventy passages to signify 
the inhabitants of the land, or of the world without any re* 
striction. ¥<xt example : 

Lev« 1^ 2$, the land vomiteth out her inhabitants^ rp^^vi^. 
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Judges 2: 2, make no league with the inhabitants of the 
Imdi f;K^f *'3«"'!; . 

Ps. 33: 8, all the inhabitants of the world, ^5? • 

Ps. 33: 14, all the inhabitants of the earth, f^Hn '^^TT'^ta . 

Is. 24: 1, 5, 6, 17, inhabitants of the earth. Also, 26: 9, 
inhabitants of the world, ign '^a®'' . 

Jer. 25: 29, 30, inhabitants of the earthy and Lam. 4: 12, 
of the world. 

Joel 2: 1, let all the inhabitants of the land tremble, 

And so in multiplied instances. There is no case to be 
found in which this expression signifies only a portion of the 
inhabitants, or a particular class. Of the two words to 
which we have referred, the form would most probably 
have been employed, if only a portion of the inhabitants, 
and not all classes, had been intended. There would be 
just as good reason to restrict the denunciation in Joel 2: 1, 
or 1: 2, give ear all the inhabitants of the landy to a particular 
and limited class, as to restrict the expression in which the 
law of Jubilee is firamed. 

Indeed, according to the universal reason of language, 
and especially according to the necessity of precise and 
accurate phraseology in the framing of laws, had the bless- 
ings and privileges of the Jubilee been intended only for 
native-born Hebrews, or guaranteed only to such, the ex- 
pression universally employed on other occasions when that 
particular portion of the inhabitants alone are concerned, 
would have been employed on this. There being such a 
well-known phrase, capable of no misunderstanding, the law 
would have been conveyed by it. The phrase must have 
been the common one, of which one of the earliest examples 
is in Ex. 12: 19, tTntx^ n-isj, the congregation of Israel 
born in the land. In E-x. 12: 48, the same distinctive expres- 
sion, to particularize the native Hebrew, is used along with 
I^'JH , thus, 5'i«n rritx , the born in the landj the native of the 
land, of Hebrew birth or origin. 

"Whenever there was danger of misinterpretation, misap- 
plication, or confusion, as to the class intended by a law, this 
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phrase was employed, and the distinction, whatever it was, 
which the law intended, was made plain \ or, if there wa$ 
danger of making a distinction where none ought to be 
made, that was equally plain. Fcwr example (Lev, 16: 29), 
the fast and Sabbaili of the day of atonement being ap- 
pointed, its observance is made obligatory on the stranger 
as well as the native Hebrew, by the fcdlowing words : 
D^^injanjJi'njn'jri'njxn, both the native bom and the stranger Hiat 
sqjourneth among pau. So in Lev. 18: 26 : " Ye shall not 
commit any of these abominations, neither any of yom own 
nation^ nor any stranger j • Again (Lev. 19: 34) : 

As one bom among you^ shall the stranger be that dwelleth 
with ^,*nsndDbn;n'nttspn'jt«n; and it is added : Thou shalt 
lope him as thyself for ye were strangers in the land of Sgypt. 
Again (Lev. 24: 16) : He that blasphemeth the name of the 
L(^d, as well the stranger as he that is born in the kmdy 
nntx^ 'nj^ . And, Lev. 24: 22, Ye shall have one manner of law, 
as well for the stranger as for one of your own country^ 

So in regard to the passover (Nmn. 9: 14) : Ye shall have 
one ordinance, both for the stranger, and for him that was bom 
in the towrf, The same in regard to atone- 

ment for sins of ignorance, and punishment for sins of pre* 
sumption (Num. 15: 29, 30), two instances of the same ex- 
pression, employed where there was any danger of a misap- 
plication or insufficient application of the law. In the first 
instance, ihe expression, him that is bom among the children 
of Israel, ^SS?^"! '^i'^^ > is set over against the stranger that 
sofonmeth among them. In the second instance, the compari- 
son is more concise : whether the bom in the land, or the 
stranger, '^sn-ie«in5mn-*|T?. Josh. 8: 33 affords a siriking ex- 
ample where, to prevent the es:pression all Israel from being 
restricted so as to exclude the stranger, it is added : as well 
the stranger as he that was bom among them, rntxs'nw. The 
expression all Israel not being necessarily so universal as the 
expression all the inhabitants of the land, its enlarged mean- 
ing is defined ; and just so, if the expression all the inhabi' 
tants of the hmd had been used in any case where not all the 
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inhabitants of the land, but only all the native Israelites 
were meant, the restrictive meaning must have been defined ; 
otherwise, it would inevitably include both the native and the 
stranger, both the rntx and the . 

This word used to designate the native Hebrew 

in distinction from the stranger or any foreigner, is a very 
striking one, from the verb n"nj , to rise^ to grow or sprout forth, 
as a tree growing out of its own soil. It is used in Psalm 37: 
35, to signify a tree in ftdl verdure and freshness ; in the com- 
mon version, a green bay-tree, 'ij5^n"nt«. It is thus a very 
idiomatic and beautiful word for particularizing the Israelite 
of home descent, the child of Abraham. There cannot be a 
doubt that this expression must have been used in framing 
the law of Jubilee, had it been intended to restrict its privi- 
leges as belonging not to the stranger, but to the home-born. 

Moreover, it is obvious that, if this comprehensive and ad- 
mirable law meant that only Hebrew servants were to be set 
free, but that others might be retained in servitude at the 
pleasure of the masters, or in other words might be made 
slaves, the law would have acted as a direct premium upon 
slavery, offering a very strong inducement to have none but 
such servants as could be kept as long as any one chose, 
such as were absolutely and forever in the power of the mas- 
ter. So far from being a benevolent law, it would thus be- 
come a very cruel and oppressive law, the source of infinite 
mischief and misery. K the choice had been offered to the 
Hebrews, by law, between servants whom they could com- 
pel to remain with them as slaves, and servants whom they 
would have to dismiss, at whatever inconvenience, every 
sixth year, and also at the Jubilee, it would have been neither 
in Jewish, nor in human, nature, to have refused the bribe that 
would thus have been held out, in the law itself, for the estab- 
lishment of slavery. Even in regard to Hebrew apprentices, 
it was so much more profitable to contract with them for the 
legal six years' service, than to hire by the day, or month, or 
year, that we are informed (Deut. 15: 18), that the the 
servant of six years' apprenticeship, was worth double the 
price of the y^oij , the hired servant. This diflference at length 
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came to be felt so strongly, and operated with such intensity 
upon the growing greed of power and gain, that the Jewish 
masters attempted a radical revolution in the law. And what 
they would have done, had the law allowed, is proved by 
what they did attempt to do against the law, when they forced 
even Hebrew servants to remain with them as slaves ; and 
because of this glaring iniquity and oppression, in defi- 
ance of the statute ordaining freedom forever, they were given 
over of God to the sword, the famine, and the pestilence. 
The intention and attempt to establish slavery in the land, 
constituted the crime for which, and the occasion on which, 
God's wrath became inexorable. There is no possibility of a 
mistake here. God's indictment was absolute, and we have 
already examined and compared the passages. 

The motive for this crime was profit and power ; and now 
it is clearly demonstrable that, if the people of Judea had had 
a race of human beings at their disposal, whom, by their own 
law, they could possess and use as slaves, chattels, property ; 
and if the law had marked off such a race for that purpose, 
and established such an element of superiority and of des- 
potism in the native Hebrew nation, over such a race, conse- 
crated for their profit to such slavery, — it is demonstrable 
that the Hebrews would not have degraded any of their own 
to such a state. It would have been quite a needless wick- 
edness to set up slavery as a crime, if they had it already 
legalized as a necessary virtue. Their attempt to make 
slaves of the Hebrews, is a demonstration that they were not 
permitted, by law, to make slaves of the heathen. 

The analogy of other statutes is in favor of this interpre- 
tation, nay, requires it. This statute is a statute of liberty 
going seven-fold beyond any other ; intended to be as extra- 
ordinary in its jubilee of privileges, as a half century is ex- 
traordinary above a period of seven years. But already, by 
the force of other statutes, a septennial jubilee was assured 
to the Hebrews ; the law would never permit a Hebrew to 
be held as an apprenticed servant more than six years ; in the 
seventh he should go free. Every seventh year was already 
a year of release to most of the inhabitants of the land, so 
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that the fiftieth year, if that jubilee was restricted to the 
Hebrews, would have been little more to them than the cwr- 
dinary recurrence of the septennial jubilee. What need or 
reason for signalizing it, if it brought no greater joy, no 
greater gift of freedom, than every seventh year of release 
must necessarily bring? But it was a jubilee of seven-fold 
greater comprehensiveness and Uessing than all the rest; 
and whereas the others were iwt designated nor bestowed 
for all the inhabitants of the land, this was; and in this cir^ 
eumstance lay its emphasis and largeness of importance and 
of joy. This constituted its especial fitness as a prefigura-* 
tion of the comprehensiveness and unconditional fulness of 
our deliverance and redemption by the gift of God's grace 
in Christ Jesus. It was a jubilee, not for those favored 
classes only, who already had seven such jubilees secured to 
ibem by law during every fifty years, but for those also, 
who, otherwise, had no such gift bestowed upon them, and 
could look forward to no such termination of their servi- 
tude. It was a jubilee of personal deUvemnce to all the in- 
habitants of liie land, Hebrews or strangers, whatever might 
have been the tenure of their service. The servants, ap- 
prenticed or hired, were all free to seek new masters, or to 
make new engagements, or none at all, according to their 
pleasure. The Hebrew land-owners were to return to the 
possessions of their fathers, "every man unto his posses- 
sion, every man unto his family" (Lev. 25: 10). But no 
man could carry his apprenticed servants, his , with 
him, or his hired servants, except on a new voluntary con- 
tract ; for all the inhabitants of the land were free. 

The clause preceding this statute is an enactment con- 
cerning every seventh year, to be observed as a Sabbath of 
rest for the land, but not necessarily of release for the serv-^ 
ants ; consequently, provision is made in the promise of sus- 
tenance through that year, " for thee, and for thy servant, 
5fta?i»i , and for thy maid, ^pj^^^l , and for thy hired servant, 
^ry^atobi," all of each class, being supposed still with th& 
family. But when the enactment of the fiftieth year as a 
year of rest is announced, it being announced as a year of 
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liberty for all the inhabitants of the land, nothing is again 
said of the servants of the family ; neither in regulations as 
to buying and selling, with reference to the proximity of the 
Jubilee, is there any exception made in regard to servants, 
as though they were not included in the freedom of the 
Jubilee. But in regard to some things there are such excep- 
tions stated, as in Lev. 15: 30, of a house in a walled city, 
and verse 34, of the field of the Levites; showing that, if 
any exception had been intended in regard to servants, it 
must have been named. 

We come, next, to consider the phrase il'i^, '^^J^'JtfS pro^ 
claim Ubertt/j announce deliverance. The strongest corre- 
sponding passage is Isa. 61: 1, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. In this pas* 
sage, it is called l^avw^ , the year of acceptame^ or of benefits, 
or, as it might be rendered, of discharge. In Ezek. 46: 17, it is 
called by the word with which the law is framed in Leviti- 
cus, ni^ , the yea/r of liberty. And the passage in Ezekiel 
is emphatic in more respects than one. (1) It is a recogni- 
tion of the year of Jubilee at a late period in the history of the 
Hebrews ; it is also a notice of a prince giving an inherit- 
ance to one of his Servants^ I'^'jas^ inxb , who might be, not a 
Hebrew ; but in the year of liberty, the servants were free, 
and the inheritance returned to the original owner, or to one 
of his sons. (2) It is an incidental argument against the 
existence of slavery, when we find the servants made co- 
heirs with the sons. It cannot be slaves who would be so 
treated. (3) EzekiePs designation of the year of liberty cor- 
responds with that of Isaiah, at a period more than a hun- 
dred years earlier. The allusion, in both prophets, to the 
Jubilee, is unquestionable ; and, in both, the grand designa- 
tion of the year is that of a period of universal free- 
dom. In Isaiah it is deliverance to captives and prisoners^ 
d^'niibiti'^ d'^sia^i . Those that are bound, includes those un- 
der any servile apprenticeship ; but if any one should con- 
tend that it means slaves, then it is very clear that the Jubi- 
lee was a year of deliverance to such, and th^efwre certainly 
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applied to the heathen, inasmuch as among the Hebrews 
there were no slaves, and by law could be none. But if it 
was a year of freedom for heathen slaves, admitting they 
could be called such, then it was the complete extinction of 
slavery ; it was such a periodical emancipation as abolished 
slavery utterly and entirely, and rendered its establishment 
in the land impossible. 

Here we see the inconsistency of lexicographers and com- 
mentators between their own conclusions, when they assume 
that the Jubilee was a year of deliverance to slaves^ and at 
the same time restrict its emancipating operation to the He- 
brews. For example, under the word ^i^^ , we read in Gese- 
nius the definition of the year of liberty^ '^'i'^'^;^^ ^15^ as 
" the year of deliverance to slaves, namely^ the year of jvr 
bilee. This is either assuming the Hebrews to be slaves, 
contrary to the well-known law which made this impossible, 
or, of necessity, it assumes and asserts the application of the 
law of Jubilee to other classes, namely, of strangers and of 
the heathen ; and interprets that law (as, beyond all ques- 
tion, its phraseology demands) as applying to aU the inhabi- 
tants of the land. The Septuagint version of the proclama- 
tion is, a<l>€a-iv cttI yrp: irdai rofe KaroiKovaiv avrqv, deliver* 
ance to all the inhabitants; and the Sept. version of Ezek. 46: 
17 is, €Toi;9 T?}? d^iaew, the year of discharge or deliverance ; 
and the Hebrew for the year ofjvbileej i5*i*rt w«j , is translated^ 
in the same version, by ero9 ti}? cufyiaea}^ and ivuwrbf; a^€<r€a>9, 
the year of freeing^ of discharging, of letting go. 

It is of little consequence whether the Hebrew appellation 
was adopted from the instrument^ the species of trumpet, used 
in making the proclamation of the jubilee, or from the mean- 
ing of the root-word, from which the name of that instru- 
ment itself was derived. The Jubel-horn may have been a 
ram's horn, or a metallic trumpet. But the name bgi"^ , to de- 
signate, repeatedly, a jubilee, and i^i'^n, the jubilee, andWi**?*, 
in jubilee, and bai'^nw^, the year of jubilee, besides the ex- 
pression nKmbai'anr^iuj, the year of this jubilee, would lead us 
more naturally to the verb iaj , to go, to flow, to run, as the 
origin of the appellation, by its peculiar meaning of deliver* 
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ance^ freedom,^ remission^ a Jlowing forth as a river. This 
is the more probable, because the appellation bai"^ , jubilee^ 
is not first given in connection with the blowing of the trum- 
pet, but with the proclamation of liberty. When the forty-nine 
years are passed, "then shalt thou cause the trumpet of rejoic- 
ing to sound — in the day of atonement ye shall make the 
trumpet to sound " (Lev. 25: 9). The Hebrew, here, is not 
the trumpet i^i'^, of jubilee^ as might be supposed from our 
version, but n|si^pi ^Bid , the trumpet of rejoicing or of shouting 
for joy. After this trumpet-sounding, comes the proclama- 
tion of liberty; and then, first, we have the name jubi- 
lee. The Hebrew, in its connection, is full of meaning : 
Mb njhPi Kt7 bni'i n^ij^a-^-bji y^^^ •nin-n tanx^p^si , and proclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the inhabitants thereof: a jubilee 
it shall be unto you^ 

The leading idea in the law is that of freedom from servi- 
tude, and the proclaiming clause is the proclamation of lib- 
erty ; and from that proclamation^ and not from the enacting 
clauses immediately following, in regard to restitution of 
property and the return to patrimonial possessions, is the 
name of the jubilee taken. The trumpet of rejoicing shall 
sound, and ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and shall pro- 
claim liberty to all the inhabitants of the land, and this 
SHALL BE YOUR JUBILEE. And in the year of this jubilee, ye 
shall return, every man, unto his possession. And so on, with 
the detailed enactments of the law. It is manifest that this 
great year is called the jubilee, /row its ruling transaction 
of liberty : that joyftd announcement, in the proclamation, 
gives it its reigning character ; it would have been worth lit- 
tle or nothing without that It was the breaking of every 
yoke, and the letting of every man go free. 

[To be concluded.] 
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ARTICLE VI. 

AN ESSAY TOWARDS A DEMONSTRATION OF THE DIVINB 

EXISTENCE. 

By Rev. Damd P. Noyes, one of tke Secretaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society. 

It must be possible to " demonstrate ^ the existence of 
God. The following Essay is an attempt to do this. Should 
it altogether fail of illustrating the divine glory, this failure 
win yet be, for its authw, at least, a monition to humility. 

Of all miracles, the greatest is the universe itself; and the 
greatest of wonders is, that anything exists. If we can be- 
lieve this, we ought to find no difficulty in the acceptance of 
any proposition, on the mere ground of intrinsic miraculous- 
ness. For, that any particular thing, very great, slrange, or 
wonderftd, should be, or that any remarkable relation should 
subsist between any realities, is not so wonderful or incom* 
jMrehensible as that anything at all should have being. 

The earth appears in broad expanse, or towering in lofty 
heights, and we seem to feel its solid substance beneath our 
feet ; above us is the apparition of the heaven, with its 
many lights, its ceaseless motions, and its stable laws; 
while within us is springing up, ever, the wonderful con- 
sciousness of intelligence, of identity, and personality. We 
ask ourselves : Is all this real ? If so, what could make iti 
And then, what could have made that maker ? And then— 
where, when, how, what, is the Begifimng ? How can aught 
begin ? How can aught be ? And yet, we see and know 
that all this is ; and we are perfectly sure of our own per- 
sonal reality. That there should have been -^^xnoL noth- 
ingness, would seem very easy to believe, did we not so sure- 
ly recognize positive existence, that it becomes an impossible 
belief. And now, perceiving and recognizing, as we do, this 
existence, it is yet a wonder passing all wonder, the mystery 
before which all others fade, that anything hath being. The 
beginning is a dark abyss. 
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It is not the business of philosophy to deal with madmen, 
or with those who choose to imitate madness. Her occupa- 
tion is, to picture, by means of language, the true image of 
that which is, and its method. If any please to aflSrm, there 
is nothing; then, denying as they do, both the reality of 
their own proposition and of themselves, they cannot accuse 
us of a want of respect, while we merely take them at their 
word and deny their existence. 

There is, undoubtedly, an intellectual interest in attaining 
the most logical, most complete, most rational, form of stat- 
ing our knowledge ; but not even for philosophical purposes, 
is it worth while to allow the possible reasonableness of a 
doubt of the reality of being. Nor this, merely because it is 
useless to permit such tampering with the truth and with 
the soul, but the habit of " supposing " things to be false 
which we must know to be true, of theoretically giving up 
the original foundation principles of right thought and feel- 
ing, whether out of an ambition for fairness, or in concession 
to the mental obliquity or moral perversity of another, is 
perilous and pernicious. No man can safely play these 
games with his own mind, or coimtenance them in another. 
Such levity is a wrong to the majesty of the truth, and to 
the sacredness of the soul. 

We shall not undertake to prove, then, that the world ex- 
ists, or that the soul is not a dream of nothingness. Every 
man knows the reality of the universe, and his own distinct 
personal identity. We accordingly affum this ; and begin 
by saying : 

I. Something is. 

This is not a semblance of a sun, which shines above. 
Those are not falsehoods that strew the nightly heavens. 
That is not a phantasm-Ufe which swarms the earth. 
That im'jK. a form of nothingness which perceives and 
knows in thine own consciousness. Behold, this all is real. 
It is. 

Did it just now spring from nothing? Did it ever spring 
from nothing ? What power was there in nothing, to throw 
forth this vast reality ; or even the least visible or conceiv- 

33* 
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able thing? In nothing, there is nothing. From nothing, 
nothing can come. 

The mind seems sometimes to take "wing, as it were, and 
with unnamable swiftness to fly back into the immensity 
of the time that is ended ; but when it pauses, it is to find 
itself in the presence of being. If again it rise upon its swift 
wings, and again plunges into the inconceivable past, stiB, 
wherever its measureless flight is stayed, it is, it must be, in 
ttie presence of being, yet ; and no point can be reached, 
where the reason can rest, and looking around and within, 
say, there is nothing! Thus the great truth is ever present 
with us, and it overcomes us, and &om it we can never 
flee, that : 

IL Something always was ; Being is eternal. 

It is impossible, with open and steady eye to contemplate 
this eternity of being, without awe. The vastness grows, 
and there is no end. The sublimity has no limit, save our 
own power to grasp and to feel it. The very certuhUy^ in 
which this dread and glwious vision stands robed; that 
necessity, so absolute, of an eternal something, from which 
the mind finds no escape, is of itself sublime. Turn wliither* 
soever we will, it rises before us stilL Begin at what part 
of the universe we may, we discover this awful presence 
lingering behind it, and holding it all in his bosom. We 
look ; and the longer we look, the more sure the vision be- 
comes, not as truth merely, but as reality, as power, a verit^ 
able presence, reality most real — ^more real, possibly — we are 
sometimes tempted to say — ^than any of these things which 
we can touch. For may it not be, that these are but sem- 
blances shaped from out of this same " eternal something" 
which is ? For : 

III. It is very plain, that, m all that Is, has been, or 

WILL be, there can BE NOTHING SAVE THE ETERNAL, WITH 
WHAT HAS SPRUNG, SPRINGS, OR WILL SPRING, FROM THE 
ETERNAL. 

We are not ready yet, from our present investigation, to 
afiirm, whether this varied universe is all one pure substance 
only, which puts on and off these many fleeting forms, while 
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itself is in its essence the original and only being ; or whether, 
again, in addition to the original element and out of it, con- 
stituted by its inner force, other essences and secondary 
beings have sprung into separate and partially independent 
Existence. Here, we neither affirm nor deny ; but, certainly, 
either in itself €done, or in itself and with its own fHroducts, 
achieved and achievable, this element constitutes the whole 
universe, present, past, future, possible. Either it is, or is 
and produces, the great whole. Thus, whatever theories we 
may adopt, this one fact remains sure : There is an Orig- 
inal AND Eternal Power ^; and all things not emlnraced 
within it, are of it. 

We propose, now, carefully to examine this our conception^ 
and to see what it logically and rationally involves. Possibly 
we may discover that what the mind believes to be eternal 
and real, it must also believe to be spiritual. Perhaps it 
will become evident to us, that the " original power " can be 
none other than a personal God. We will advance slowly 
and with care ; endeavoring to make every successive step 
to stand forth in light, looking at each successive proposition 
in its place and connection, until each, with the whole, be- 
comes luminous. It is already clear: 

IV. That this Original Power is not dependent on 

ANY OTHER POWER. 

It was not created by any other, for it is original; nor 
sustained, for there was none to sustain it ; nor limited, nor 

^The word " paver & used in two senses. In one, it refers to tho 
capacity or pcM^ndality residing in a substance, and is the name of an 
energy, or of energy, wHch may be put forth by that in which it inheres. 
Thus, various things are said to " have " various powers. But, in its second 
meaning, tlus word refers to that unity of both substance and accident 
which constitutes being or reality, and is the name of something, or of any- 
iMngf which asserts positive being. All such things care " powers." Dam 
of the soul, it is properly said, when the body is yielding up the ghost: 

** A power is passing from the earth." 

Again, each distinct material element is, it m, a " power," a reality, L e. a 
genuine substance and presence within the universe. " Power " — ^it is an 
SlppJopriikte liame for all, and for any « being," 
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modified, nor qualified, nor in any way affected by anything 
else, for it was alone. It can not depend, for there is noth- 
ing outside of it on which it might depend* It is independ- 
ent, then« 

It is self-existent. Nothing makes or helps it exist, or in 
any way whatsoever, or in the slightest degree influences its 
existence. All that it needs, it is. All that can be had, it 
has. Self-existent, and self-sufficient, it is in the highest, 
widest, fullest sense, absolute, 

V. This eternal, original, independent, self-existbnt, 
ABSOLUTE Power is not limited. 

We have already seen that, in itself and its possible out- 
goings, it is all that is real, all that is certain, and all that is 
possible. That is to say, its various kinds and species em- 
brace all possible powers or existences ; and there can be no 
form of power, which is not essentially involved and con- 
tained in this. There can be no being, whose integral origi- 
nal forces are not, from eternity, active or sleeping within the 
great original Force. 

For example : We will take it for granted that light is a 
one pure elementary substance, or else one kind of action 
in some one substance. It is thus, or else it represents a 
certain definite pure power (substance). Certain effects it 
produces; others, it is not capable of producing. It can 
shine ; it can cause opaque forms to be visible to the eye ; 
but it can not carry a mill, like water ; can not feed lungs, 
like air ; can not think, like the souL Now this identical 
energy, whatever it be, resident in light, or rather constitut- 
ing light, is, manifestly, either a part of the eternal Power, 
or a product of it. Its integral, original force, traced back, 
is found at last — ^there. The same is true in every existing 
element, substance, and action. The same is as true, also, 
of the things that will be, or the things that can be, as of the 
things that are or have been. 

They are all parts, or else products, of the Eternal, whose 
possible activity, therefore, goes forth, from its centre, in all 
directions ; the rays fill up the universal sphere, the sphere 
of possibility, and it makes that all solid with itsel£ 
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Whatsoever things, or forms or relations of things, may be 
reasonably sup|M>sed to be, are 'within its scope. Whatso* 
ever things can foe rationally talked about, tiie supposition of 
whose existence is not a contradiction, jargon, all such ar^ 
contained within the sphere of the origiiml Power ; its r€mg4 
is the range of the possible ; and so we may say, with truth, 

(a) That in Mads rbA directions it is infinite. 
But more than this must be true ; for, clearly, 

(b) In ekdi hiiid and direction it is abscdttte. Whatso- 
ever it is, it is unci^cked. By supposition, there is nothing 
in being, that might put constraint upon it ; and so it has 
the fullest liberty to act out itself, being wholly witiiout limit, 
not only in its action as a whole, but in every distinct part, 
or kind of its action. 

It is to be observed, however, that when we speak of 
" parts," we speak of limitations. In saying, therefore, that 
in these " {{arts " it is unlimited, we must not be understood 
as aflfcning that there are limitations which have, severally, 
no limits ; or, that there are particular, definite kinds of this 
power, which are all other kinds; <»,that in these, the Original 
Power is in such a sense infinite, that it could give them an 
intensity that should surpass the original limitations of their 
nature and idea. To say this, would be mere jargon. Ac* 
cordingly, if an objector should ask : " Is the Original * infi* 
nite in each kindj in such a sense that it could have consti* 
tuted light, e. g. so brilliant that a single pencil of it, no 
larger than a straw, would have clothed a world like ours 
with noon-day effulgence, and have awakened, in mere 
flesh and bones, in woody fibre, and in (Crystals, a faculty 
of vision?" it might be replied: We have no reasoil to 
believe that results like these belong to <my degree of that 
action and power which we have named " light" A littie 
reflection will make this very plain. For the sake of illus* 
tration, we will suppose that the " Theory of Viteation " is 
the true one, though the particular theory chosen would 
make no difference with our argument. According to this 
hypothesis, the effects of light are produced by the vibration 
of a certain etiiereal medium, and the medium thus vibrating 
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we call light.'' It is apparent, now, as soon as stated, that, 
if the intensity of these yibrations be supposed to increase 
indefinitely, by and by the effects are changed, not in de- 
gree merely, but in nature; we have a different "kind'' of 
phenomena, and what was light, has become, we know 
not what, perhaps magnetism, heat, electricity, a some- 
thing else ; or, possibly, nothing perceivable by any human 
sense* 

When, therefore, we affirm that the Original is umUmited 
in this or in any particular " kind," we mean : That all the 
intensity of this particular energy, or substance, whidi is, in 
its nature and idea^ possible or conceivable (and none higher 
isnamable), all this is within the range of the sole real Origi- 
nal Power. 

So, when we say that the " Original is, in a22 kinds and di- 
rections, absolute," we mean, obviously : That whatsoever 
kinds of power (substance) are, in the nature of things, pos- 
sible, or, in other words, whatsoever kinds are rationally 
conceivable, the fulness and completeness of all those powers 
(substances) resides in the One which is original and self- 
existent ; and can be exercised^ to any degree of inten- 
sity, up to the line dividing them, respectively, from other 
forms and kinds of substance — the crossing of which line 
would not be a heightening of degree, but a change of 
nature. 

The truth of this statement is easily shown. For, in the 
first place, it is manifest that aU the intensity of any sub- 
stance (power) that has yet existed, is directly traceable to 
the sole Original ; and if any higher degree can, in the na- 
ture of things, possibly exist, it is because there is energy in 
that which is the ground and origin of the " nature of things," 
equal to the constituting that higher degree. But if no 
higher degree be, in the nature of things, possible, then it is 
because the substance (itself a part or limited product of the 
Original) is, in its own idea and nature^ exactly so defined 
that it cannot even be supposed capable of increase without 
a contradiction. To ask that a certain specific product of 
the Original, which is that specific thing by virtue of being 
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limited to x degrees of a certairi kind of energy, or form, 
should inanifest x+y degrees, is saying — nothing. 

The proposition (b) holds good, then, of all kinds and 
directions of power ; and, in every one, the Original is un- 
limited, is absolute.^ 

But (c) the original power is infinite in extent, or space; 
that is to say, it is " omnipresent" 

There is the same reason for its presence in any one place 
as in any other ; and no reason for supposing it excluded 
from any. For even if it have a centre, in any sense, there 
is no possible supposable obstacle to its extension more than 
to any kind of its action. It must be everywhere absolute, 
since at no point is there anything to oppose it. Moreover, 
in the begiwning, no place can be selected as its possible 
centre, since every other place has as good a claim as that. 
Its " centre must be everywhere, and its circumference no- 
where." But let us meditate somewhat further. 

It is objected, we will suppose, that, perhaps, this power 
has a law within itself, according to which the intensity of 
its energy and action diminishes from some particular centre. 
It may diminish, too, in a finite series, and so come to an 
end ; or, fading away infinitely, may at last approach infinite^ 
ly near to nothingness, and be inefficient. 

Answer, If this be so, you cannot think it is so ; for you 
can have no reason for so thinking ; and thought without 
reason in it is no thought. You can have no reason, for 
all space is the same utter desert umtil the original power 
has made one part to differ firom another ; and you have no 
right to assume that there is a difference when there is no 
possible cause or reason for a difference. The proposition — 
There is an eternal, absolute, infinite Being — is just as 
good for any other place, as for that in which you stand to 
affirm it Why not ? Does it grow weaker by travelling? 
In climbing the heights, does it faint ? Or in sounding the 
depths, is it lost? What has any supposed position to do 



* The power which b absolute, both in kind and in degree, is properly 
called "Ahnighty." 
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ynih absohde truth ? And how can the eniptiness of iK)tb« 
ingness cause a difference, or create a change ? What- 
ever be the reality then, it would n^anifestly be an irrationali- 
ty to beheve the coiginal self-exiatent power licaited in space ; 
and as such, it is an impossibility to a rational being. 

But spme one persists in saying : ^ I object to the bieiHlth 
of these conclusions. I grant, that there m something; for 
I can feel it, touch it, see it ; bat what I ^ee is finite. I can 
not see any infinite and omnipresent power. I bdiold a 
power, it is true, in this reg^n of the heavens to ^diich 
our system belongs ; but I am not convinced that these is 
anything more than this. There must be an original indeed, 
but this may yet be a Kmited power, though inconceivaUy 
vast Besides, there is an analogy that imjdies, if it does 
not prove, that the power has a centre, and that it diminishes 
firom a centre. 

To this it may be replied : 1. That the limited scope of 
our being renders it as impossiUe to see, as to be, an infimte 
power. 

2. That all possible analogies must be taken firom among 
related and derivative forces ; while, in the case before us, 
we are speaking of the originaL These forces mutually 
limit each other ; but, by supposition, there is nothing which 
might limit the self-existent power. But, 

3. This diminidiing of which the objector speaks, would 
be a part of the history of the original power. "We are now 
inquiring, not into its history, but its original nature. His 
theory confines its original being to a single point ; and de- 
qlares that, in the begimingy it had no extension whatever, 
but simply position ; that it was finite, and divisible, and 
sent forth a diminished effluence, so soon as it began to 
spread. 

But it is hardly worth while to waste words on this. The 
first statement (p. 395) was really sufficient The cmly ra- 
tional conception of the original absolute power, is that 
which makes it all everywhere. 

As we rest here, in contemplation and survey, what do 
we behold? There are no worlds; there is no eiker; not 
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eren a thinnest, feeblest, electric fluid. No separate things 
rise to the mind's view, no limitations, qualities, forms ; there 
is only the orre aboriginal power out of which all things in 
tiieir modes and degrees will come. If, now, we ask our- 
selves, why is this power in being? and ixy to search out a 
cause that shall account for it, we find none. Of its own 
force it exists ; and cames tiie reascm of itself within its own 
bosom. We can only say, U is ; and, eternally, it is ! As 
we meditate, a voice comes to our spirit, declaring : " I am 
for that I am ! " and the voice ceases. The mystery is 
unutt^red, because unutterable. Only the presence is reveal- 
ed ; and, as in imagination, we explore the immensity, and 
sound its depths, we meet everywhere this etamal reality. 
Whithersoever we turn, one wcnrd, one presence greets us. 
Power! ev«ywhcre, power ! above, beneath, all round about 
unto infinite extent, power! As yet we know no more. 
YII. The eternal, original, self-existent, absolute, 

OMNIPRESENT POWER IS IMMUTABLE. 

No addition can come to it from any external source ; for 
it is itself the only source. No diminution can be made ; 
for there is nothing to make it. Again, there can be no in- 
crease ; for already it completely fills the sphere of the pos- 
sible ; and no decrease ; f(»: it is self-existent There can be 
no change of any kind ; for all diange must be by addition or 
diminution* Ail changes that shall ever £q)pear will be 
either forms of it, or created by it ; none can be intruded 
within it. There may be endless evolution of existences, 
but underneath them all, (»igmating and sustaining them, 
abides this one substance, this eternal power, unchanged. 
As, witti our spirits, we jwrofoundly listen, in the midst of 
that awful silence of the eternities into which we seem to 
have penetrated, a voice rises distinct upon the ear and it 
says : " I am that which I am ! and the voice ceases ; and 
we und^tand that, from everiasting to everlasting, the 
power endureth the same* 

VIII. The eternal, original, absolute, omnipresent, 

IMMUTABLE POWER IS ALWAYS ACTIVE. 

This power is either subject to the strfct [law of cause 
Vol. Xm. No. 60. 34 
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and effect, or it is not That is to say, it is eitiier mat^ial 
or voluntary, either physical or spiritaaL 

Wewill suppose itto be the former. " It sleeps,^ you say. 
Then can it never waken ; for there is nothing to stir it It 
has no action now, and, being tied to the strict law of cause," 
it can never rise to action of any kind ; for nothing exists to 
act upon and " cause " it to rise. It is nothing now, and noth- 
ing can ever be made of it. A present unreality, it is also 
an eternal impossibility ; and cannot even be supposed ever 
to exist But if this have no existence, then there is no real 
being, and never can be any. If we begin by supposing the 
power ^ to be a physical one ; if, next, we suppose, that, in 
some remotest age, it rested in total and absolute inaction ; 
then, since no change is going on within itself, and since no 
external agency exists which could start a change there, it 
must abide forever in this state of utter stillness, and, firom 
everlasting to everlasting, nothing is, nothing can be. But 
something is. Then, the original power, if a natural one, ib 
eternally active. 

Again : Let us suppose it to be a voluntary and spiritual 
Power. As such, it acts only when consciously having an 
object in view, and an intelligent purpose. It is affirmed, 
now, that this great Mind and Spirit was, in the older eter- 
nity, buried in absolute inaction : this pure Will and Reason 
sleeps / neither knows, feels, nor determines. It is, in itself 
alone, the All. Now what can be supposed to wake it ? 
What motive can grow up from the utter stillness within? 
What object or aim can come upon it, from the nothing- 
ness without ? How can any change be supposed to begin ? 
How can any be rationally imaged by our minds ? Only as 
an impossibility/. Besides, what conception can be formed of 
a pure spirit that is absolutely inactive ? There is no such 
thought. 

But again : we are compelled, in reason, to think that this 
Power, if spiritual, must have been always active, not alone 
within itself, but also outwardly. For, if ever inactive, it was 
in view of some motive, of some reason. But, so long as the eter- 
nal stillness remains unbroken, there is no change; and so if, 
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originally, no motive existed, then none can ever exist If, in 
"the beginning," there was no reason for outward action, 
then no progress of time can bring a reason, for it brings no 
change of any kind ; none within the depths of the Eternal 
'Being; for he is immutable and not subject to "cause;" 
and none without ; for, by supposition, he, the sole cause, 
^causes none* Jf ever there has been a reason or motive, or 
ever can be, then there always was. But we see that there 
has been, for creation has taken place. Then some action, of 
some kind, outward as well as inward, has always been in 
-exercise; and, viewing this power as spiritual, we must say: 
God is eternal in his action; and some " off-spring^^ of God is 
eternally begotten of him* Some word has been eternally 
spoken. This is a strict necessity of our thought. 

There are those who, grounding themselves upon the affir- 
mation that the universe had a beginning, understand that, 
irom everlcisting, Jehovah dwelt in utter stillness of his own 
silent mind. Their proposition might be worded : God is 
^etemal in his dream ; since, for the only real eternity, he has 
dwelt among the pure images of his thought. Let us accept 
this view, for a moment " After an eternal dream. Deity 
rouses himself to action, and creates the world." Why did 
he create it? For a reason^ we all answer, a vdse and all- 
sufficient reason. But this reason existed from all eternity ; 
since, jfrom all eternity, there has been no change. And, if 
there were a good and sufficient " reason " for the divine ac- 
tion, then the divine Being a^^ted. God is never irrational. 
There always was such a reason, and therefore there always 
was — action. 

But if, now, any one should ask of us, what this " eternal 
outward action " of God has been, we bow humbly before 
the Great Incomprehensible, and own our ignorance. Does 
anyone inquire whether suns and stars have always been in 
being ? It passes our knowledge to declare. Do any affirm 
that it could have been only the inter-communion of a 
" trinity in the unity ? " We hear in modest silence. But, 
that the energy of the original and omnipresent Being 
has always been put forth somehow, and somewhere, the 
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Terf law of our minds compels iis to believe. We camiot 
latioaaHy, and therefcare cannot realfyy "think" (out) the 
contrary. The notion itsdtf is fonnd^ wh«i we follow it out 
and endeavor to mature it, to be an intellectual impossibility. 

IX. But, throughout all its broap, eternal activi- 
ty, THE POWER OF WHICH WE SPEAK, OBiaiNAL, ABSO- 
LUTE, OMNIPSESBIIT, raOfUTABLE, BVBRpAGTIVB, IS YET 

One. 

We have but to open our eyes upon the manifold glofy 
of the universe, to see tiiat varied forms exist, both of being 
and of operati(Hi; and yet we have d^uiy been right m 
i^>eaking of " the (one) original Power!^ For, 

(1.) If a spiritual Power, it is of course one ; since unity 
is an essent^I attribute of spirit; unless indeed any one 
should so far f(»rget himself as to intimate the possibility of a 
polytheimn ! * 

(2.) If the Original be a physical Power, it must yet be 
one. 

a. It is n«t divided in time; for, by supposition, it is 
eternal. 

* Polytheism^ as a philosophy, or rationale of the universe, is wholly 
unworthy of attention. Not even in its simplest form, as a system of Dual- 
ism, does it merit any consideration, except as one the fc^es in whieh 
the human soul has abased itself. Suffice it to say, that the very aim and 
end of philosc^hy, which it alwayl presupposes, and in the absence of 
which its identity is lost, is, to mount up to the One which is etebnai.* 
The intellect is not satisfied with anything short of that ; nor can the heart 
find repose in any other home. The diversity and multiplicity must be seen 
in a Unity. A possible and a reasonable cause, or author, must be found fcff 
it aU. To diminish the number, to reduce them to two, will not answer, it 
may be a simplification of the problem ; it is not its solutkMi. The mind 
cannot rest there. We have only the gropng of unsatisfied Science, or a 
dream of the imagination, until we strike upon the Oxe I Until the whole 
is comprehended and referred up to an Original which is a Unity, and is 
viewed, thus, in a certain oneness, the intellect is not, and cannot hegm to be, 
satisfied. When it has done l^at, then it is satisfied, indeed, but not per- 
fectly. For there renuuns the woric, afterward, of going down firom this 

Original," and of understanding each separate thing by itself and in its 
relati(His. To the achievement the former, the human mind is equaL 
The latter is its immortal labor ; and, for all finite minds, must be an end- 
less and ever- widening task. 
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b. It is not divided in space; for it is omnipresent (p. 395) 
and there are no intervals, that might serve as divisions be- 
tween parts, and no external agencies, to cause separations.^ 

c. There is no division in kind; that is to say, no separa- 
tion of. inherent qualities ; for it everywhere contains all 
kinds, and embraces all qualities. It is aU everywhere. 
The fact that an apparent separation of qualities has taken 
place, so that " gravitation " is found here, in stones, and 
appetite there, in animals, and yonder, nothing at all ; so 
that, in one place all the attributes of matter embodied, and 
in another, the attributes of mind, and in a third, no sensible 
attributes of anything, does not prove, surely, any inherent 
loss at any point of space. The other kinds of power may be 
latent, when not evident to sense ; and the potentiality may 
remain wh^e the actuality is, to human experience, wanting. 
The gold in your right hand may be but an apparition to 
sense of that one substance, which has also taken the form 
of silver, in your left hand, of carbon, in your diamond ring, 
and of oxygen in the air you breathe ; and, since originally 
all these qualities were potentially omnipresent, we have no 
right — having no reason — to say that they are inherently 
absent anywhere now. 

There is, manifestly, no possible reason for believing that, 
in the beginnings there was any diflFerence between the kinds 
of power present in diflFerejit parts of space. That which is 
self-existent, is one and the samCy since there cannot be two 
self-existent, i. e. absolutely independent, powers. But the 
power that is anywhere present " in the beginning," is self- 
existent ; and so everywhere the same. Again, being self- 
existent, absolute, it is immutable, and so always the same ; 
never anywhere changed in its kind, but eternally embracing 



* If, in process of development, it have now resolved itself into parts, 
even iMs is in accordance with its own law, and by virtue of it ; and is 
but a preservation of its inunutability and identity (or oneness) of nature* 
Although it is apparently divided into parts, there are only divisions in 
certain respects or particulars, and these phenomenal ; while, in other 
respects, and fundamentally , it is still itself and the unity must be sup- 
posed to continue. 

34* 
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all possible kinds. Besides, by our very supposition^ it is one, 
for we are " philosophizing here, and trying to account ftw 
the tmiverse. Any one then who, in such connection, de- 
nies thi3 unity, forgets himself, loses the thread of his own 
thought, drops into confusion, and talks incoh^nliy. It is 
suflBiciently apparent, therefore, that we at least, can not 
rationally refuse to say that the original Power is one,^ 

Here, however, an objection comes in. A doubter rises 
and dedares : TTiere is no Eternal Betvig'^ but the universe is 
an endless " ftuxj^ a flux aimless and without method, oth^ 
than that of necessity, having no reason for it cht in it, so 
that there can be no rationale of it, and no philosophy. 

The " universe is a flowing ! But what flows ? Und^ 
neath this appearance, there is something appearing; aii 
apparent, evident something, is there not? "Flux'^ is not 
substance, but the act or state of a substance and which in- 
dicates and proves its real and positive being. " The uni- 
verse is a changing," you say. A changing then of some- 
thinff. Of what thing ? What, but of that eternal original, 
which through all these changes remains, and upholds each 
successive appearance. The forms come and go ; they have 
their beginnings and their endings; they pass away and 
cease to be ; but the original substance abides. It begins 
not ; it ends not ; in all changes, is unchanged ; but endures, 
in eternal action immutable, and immutably creating and 
sustaining mutation. 

but the universe in an Infinite Series,^ says another. 

This is but the same objection in other wonls. Is the 
"series," we ask, made of nothing"? Then it is "nothing." 
But if, of something, then, of what? 

It is acknowledged that the present universe is real; but 
then, this, it is affirmed, is the product of that which existed 
before it, which again sprung from anotiier older still; and 
so on, forever and forever. 

^ This unity is» in trutb, higher and more abeolute than has yet been 
distinguisMngly affirmed. This we shall have occa^on more pardcnlariy 
to unfold hereafter ; but, for the present, are content with justifying our 
use of terms in speaking of " the Power." 
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Now, manifestly, these several universes are either forms 
of one substance which abides eternally, and takes these 
shapes in succession, or else each new form is not merely 
new in shape and condition, but new in its very substance. 
Then, on the last-mentioned hypothesis, supposing that we 
are able to distinguish the generations one from anoihes, 
we have the following philosophy of the universe. There 
was a universe in being, a thousand (or any other number 
of) years ago. That universe ceased* In ceasing, however, 
it ofeated, out of new substance, another universe, also en* 
dowed with creative power. This second universe, in its 
turn, dies, and in dying, it (^eates a third, and so on. The 
substance is new every time. These births and deaths have 
always been taking {dace, and will always continue." 

Now, manifestly, this very statement U$eJf asserts the re^ 
ality of an eternal power ^ an omnipresent energy, inherent in 
all these successive fcnms, and by virtue of which it is possi- 
ble for them to come thus in an unbroken series, each one 
creating its successor. And this power is a most substan- 
tial being, exalted above all conditions of time and place, a 
reality that no death or change can approach, but which 
itself originates all endings as well as all beginnings. Thus, 
this theory of an infinite series is itself an affirmation — ^in- 
felicitous, indeed, to awkwardness — of the reality of that 
which it tries to deny. 

Or again : Th«re is a " series," it is said. This series, 
then, has a law which mak^ it a " series ;" by virtue of which 
it is an order, and not a mere chaos of heterogeneity. But 
this ^ law," is the mode or condition of some substance ; the 
method in which the substance ac1», or is. Since, too, the 
series is from everlasting, its law is from everlasting. And 
since the law is eternal, the substance of which it is the 
mode is eternal, and there is^^ Etebnal Power " in the 
universe. 

When last we halted in our ascent, and, lifting our eyes 
from the uncouth and somewhat rugged paih of our argu- 
ment, essayed to look about us, we found ourselves in the 
nddst of an infinite darkness and stillness. There was no 
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sound, no motion, no things no sensible action. Only one 
word breathed itself to the soul, not articulated without, but 
rising like an enchantment within tiie spirit, and whither* 
soever we turned in our thought, it smote upon us with 
its unseen stroke. Power ! everywhere. Power ! eternally, 
Power ! Power original, absolute, omnipresent, immutable. 
But we have now mounted higher up ; and the utter dark* 
ness has broken away, and forms and sounds, and motions 
are seen. Action is begun ; nay, it has always been begun, 
and is seen to be from everiasting. How, tiien, do we now 
image the universe to our minds ; and as we pause to view 
and contemplate, what do we see ? We see the mamfestor 
turn of the power. In what? We know not in what par- 
ticulars ; for we are not able, beginning with the great orig* 
inal, to trace down its operations in all successions, grada* 
tions, and development ; and we are especially ignorant 
concerning those which stand early and earliest in the series. 
The original methods of the Eternal one, remain to us an 
unfathomable mystery; and, were we to seek to picture 
within our minds, that beginning in which this visible uni- 
verse, or any region of it, first stood forth a reality, we could, 
at best, only image it in symbols ; our science is incompetent 
to furnish us with the facts. We only know, that, in its 
glorious progression and everlasting changing, as in its mys- 
terious beginning, a presence^ immutable and eternal, abides, 
the element of all substance, the spring of all action. In all 
visible glories, in all that wonder and majesty, which eye 
cannot see nor ear hear, and which the intellect but feebly 
grasps, and the heart is too faint to feel ; in all, we see but 
the manifestation of the eternal activity of the power. It 
is an omnipresent sea, lifting its waves, ever, amid the dark- 
ness, and these visible things are but the shining foam with 
which they break into view and disappear. Wide all around, 
unto an illimitable extent everyway, their lamenting voices 
rise ; the moaning of the infinite element of this shoreless 
ocean, as it mourns, in eternal blindness and senselessness, 
from everlasting to everlasting ; moved by necessity, and, in 
dreary monotone without ceasing, raising its unconscious 
elemental cry; moaning as it works on endlessly. 
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We have now attained the materioMsfs conception of Ood. 

This great, eternal, absolute, imreasoning Power, is hk 

Grod." He believes in a power," not in a " spirit ; " in a 
force^ not in a benevolent and intelligent WilL Nature 
stands, with him, in place of Deity ; Nature, working with 
int^minable succession of cause and effect, woi^ed by an 
invincible Necessity, the embodiment of force and fate; 
Nature, dnving her million orbs and her ceaseless' combina- 
tion and dissolution of elements ; driving and grinding on 
witli her boundless isquB^, vdftout rest from age to age, / ^ /. 
and from everlasting to everlasting ; iVbltire, immense, 
dumb, pitiless, senseless Natube is his God. 

He looks into the skies at ni§^t. Who is it, that 
^stretchetb out the heavens as a curtain, and si»readeththem 
out as a tent to dwell in ? " He replies : It is the law of 
gravitation, and other unknown laws. He gazes upon the 
stormy sea, " when tlie deep utters his voice, and lifts up his 
hands on high." "Who is it that ** ruleth the raging of the sea, 
when the waves thereof arfee ? " " It is the principles of hy- 
drostatics and of aerial pressure." Or, he turns his gaze in- 
ward, and looks upon the wonder of the soul. What is this, 
which thinks, which loves so tenderly, and rules in tins mys- 
tery of the will ? " Oh, this ! It is a very curious effect of 
atomical combinaticm : this is the most ethereal of all the 
&»*ms of matter ! " And so on, through the whole realm of 
things visible or known, he finds only the operations of na- 
ture, only the hand of necessity. 

It is the same, also, in the experience of Ufe. When sick- 
ness comes, it comes not under the supervision of any wise 
and kind Providence, but merely according to certain natu- 
ral and necessary laws, and is but the working of the origi- 
nal energies of matter. When death enters bis home, and the 
beautiful and the gentie one, whom he dearly loved, lies pale 
and cold, he tears no Father^e voice speaking to him, feels 
no Father's hand laid on him, in admonition or reproof; 
and of the consolation which the Spirit, the Comforter, 
gives, he knows nothing. It is the deed of Fate. He gazes, 
In bitterness, on this work of the pitiless powers. In utter 
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dreariness of hopelessness, his spirit sits desolate and angry 
in her angoish, and he curses tiie senseless enei^es of irra- 
tional Nature, that have destroyed such beauty and deligfa^ 
and laid waste his hopes, and extingaished his darling life. 
Brute Nature ! to crush beneath its dreadM heel so fair, so 
fragrant, and so tender a flower ! Fool Nature ! to make, 
and straight unmake! to destroy goodness, and happiness, 
and the fountain of joy, and let vileness and misery, 
ness and shame, Uve on ! 

So when death, at last, draws nigh his own soul to extin* 
guish it in eternal night, he yields himself up, with cold and 
hardy stoicism, to be dissolved back into tiie elemental pow- 
er of which he was made at the first : earth to earth, a^es 
to ashes, soul to ashes ; all, dust to dust. Nature has done 
with him. She made him ; she unmakes him. Old Neces- 
sity, working by its law, put him together, at the first ; and 
now grinds him to powder again. The i»quigy rolls on for- 
ever, senseless, pitiless, aimless, without rest, without change, 
and hears no cry, and heeds no prayer, and knows no thrill, 
and knows no compunction, and knows — nothing; brute 
and inexorable, rolling on from everlasting to everlasting. 
This great, eternal, dumb Force^ this is the materialist's Gronl 

In the process of our reasoning, we have now got back to 
a one element from which all things spring ; to this unity all 
things are referred; by it all are explained, and here the ma- 
terialist makes a final stop, and says : This is Grod ; and 
there is no other. He thinks that he thus accounts for all 
things, and that here he has reached the Unity aft^ which 
philosophy sirives, and in which the mind and heart of man 
find a refuge from the questions that haunt his solitude, and 
embitter his toil. 

This supposition — that he has reached a satisfying 
" unity ''-^ will not bear scrutiny, as will be shown here- 
after ; but, for the present, we are content to take him up* 
on his own ground ; and remark, 

X. This sole, original, absolute, immutable, ever- 
active POWER, IS SPIRITUAL AND PERSONAL. 

We have already seen that the <^ original Power" con- 
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tains, essentially, all finite powers that ever can exist. The 
whole force of gravitation that is in action now, or ever will 
act ; all the several kinds of chemical attraction or influence ; 
every specific energy of material substance, of organization, 
and of life ; together with all intelligences, persons, spirits, 
axe all involved and contained within the. one eternal ele- 
ment. But, 

How axe they contained there ? To this we answer : 
There are only four possible ways. Upon the supposition 
liiat this element is a purely natural power, then whatsoever 
particular forces of substance or of quality have existed, ex- 
ist, or will exist, must have been wrapped up within the 
eternal element, either, 

a. As each a real and specific entity held, firom everlast- 
ing, in unity with other entities ; or else, 

b. They had being merely, under the form of a natural 
tendency and necessary law of production, sure to operate 
effectively so soon as the indispensable conditions shall have 
been wrought out 

Again : upon the supposition that the element be a spir^ 
itual one, then each particular atom must have had being 
from eternity, either, 

c. As a positive specific reality, eternally generated by the 
infinite volition, or, 

d. As a certcdn energy of the eternal Will, sure to be put 
forth at an appointed time ; that is to say, as an idea and 
fixed purpose (decree). 

There can be no other modes than these four ; and one of 
these even (a) is excluded, by the conditions of our present 
problem, as we shall immediately see, in the followifig 

Explanation. A. The "Original" may be a natural 
power. If so, then either the thing itself must have existed 
always, or the power that must constitute the thing, so soon 
as the necessary condition or concurrence comes ; and this 
condition, too, is itself necessitated. But, if we take the first 
of these suppositions, and say that all elements have always 
Aa^ their specific character; then we have not advanced one 
step in our " philosophy," which strives towards unity, and 
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we are still entangled amid the multiplicity and diversity fironi 
which we have been struggling to escape. K, by this <me 
" element " of which we have he&a speaking, we mean merely 
an inconceivably thin fog ot mist into which all the material 
universe has been (in our minds) rarefied, and where its seve- 
ral elements all commin^e, we have still just as inaay things 
and the very things to account for, as at the first. 

We find oxygen and nitrogen blending in our atmosphere ; 
we find carbon, and gold, and silv^, with many oth^ de- 
ments, scattered throughout the eartiL Tte question is: 
whence came these? And how came they to be at all? 
Are we so wise, as to imagine that we have answered the 
questions, when we say: there was, originally, an infinite 
cloud, or sea, composed of atoms of these sev^al Mnds; 
and, by and by (as birds of a feathear flock in company), 
like sought out like or mingled in amicable contrariety, and 
so chaos became cosmos ! Who does not see that the very 
question in which we began still remains? Whence did 
these same atoms of oxygen, of hydrogen, of carixm, of gold, 
and of silver come ? 

This supposition, then, in any investigation of the pres^ 
kind, cannot be adopted. Let us turn to the other altemar 
tive, "b." What is that? According to this hypothesis, 
each atom, or element, has not existed £rom eternity, bp Or 
self but there is an eternal somewhat which had a power 
of varied production, and was possessed of energies nevear 
aU wholly inactive, and these which we now behold, were, 
from everlasting, sure to act at some time, and to be acting 
at tills time. This element is neither fluid, nor aerial, nor 
fiery, nor electrical, but a mysterious and indescribable 
something, which, by an inh^^t law of necessity, will turn 
itself into everything that will be. K the original power be 
a natural one, this is the only mode in which tilings finite 
and temporal can be supposed to have been cniginally in- 
volved within the infinite and eternal <me. But, 

B. The (Miginal power may be spiritual. What then? 
Why then, each particular atom must have existed from 
eternity, as has been remarked, either as a specific reality 
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eternally generated by the power of the original will put 
forth continuously froija everlasting ; or, as a part of that 
power, held in reserve, but definitely appropriated to this 
particular thing, and determined for its particular time 
(idea-decree). It may be, e. g., that these atoms of oxygen 
that I am breathing have always been in being, as an eter- 
nal product of an eternal volition. Who is able to arrest 
them, single out each one, and read its date? Again, it 
way be that all these elements, and every atom of each of 
them, were absolutely created^ when as yet there were none 
of them, at a certain particular point in the immense past, 
at a certain definite number of ages, years, days, hours, 
and seconds, firom the present instant of time. Then, they 
first began. Before^ they were not How then were they 
firom everlasting contained in the eternal ? Thus : the 
power which is in them now, constituting their essence, he 
possessed, and was able to put it into these forms ; the con- 
ception also of what they now are, he always had, and the 
archetypes of all things rested in the unfathomable depths of 
his mind. The certainty of their existence lay in the fixed- 
ness of his purpose to create each one, in the place assigned 
and at the time appointed, firom everlasting. 

In either of these two ways, may the manifold forms and 
kinds of being which the present universe shows, have been 
involved in the original, if that original were spiritual; in 
either of these, but in no other way than these two (c. and 
d). No other way has ever been suggested, that we know 
of, in which mMerial things could have been eternally in- 
volved in a spiritual Original; but, in every Pantheistic 
theory, a different origin and evolution is necessarily im- 
plied for finite intelligences. Every such theory presup- 
poses the reality of a certain element, not yet person- 
al, but firom which persons will and must come — a re- 
fined potence, onmipresent, eternal, indescribable, whose 
qualities cannot be definitely enumerated, but firom 
which, not only all matter but all souls are born — it is, 
or contains, an element that is truly and properly spiritual ; 
and that element can be imaged, in its omnipresence, no 

Vol. XIIL No. 50. 35 
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otherwise than as an infinite spiritual mass (as ethereal as 
you please), the original stuflF out of which all finite person- 
alities are composed. If the reasonableness pf such a theory 
be conceded, or its possibility, then there certainly would be 
another hypothesis for us to consider, in addition to the four 
already announced. But we meet this new comer upon the 
threshold, by the denial of his existence. That is, we affirm: 
There can be no such thing as a " spiritual mass,'* out of 
which individual personalities may be carved, or firom which 
they may be condensed, or of whose elements they may be 
combined or constructed. The mind cannot conceive of a 
chaos of spiritual substance firom which a world of intelli- 
gences should be developed, and there is no such thought 
The phrase " spiritual substance " has no meaning- whatso- 
ever if intended to shut out personality ; for the meaning of 
spiritual substance is, that substance which is personal, in 
being intelligent, sensible, and voUtive — in that it is ttnllj 
knowing, feeling, choosing, doing. The substance which 
is marked by these traits, men call " spiritual ; " they mark 
it by that word; and they mean, and can mean, none 
other. 

In saying this, however, we do not imply, that there may 
not be traits or properties of spiritual being not yet named 
in human language, or recognized in human thought We 
do not deny that there may be powers in some spirits alto- 
gether surpassing those in any "persons" who have yet 
come within our knowledge, or that the Eternal and Origi- 
nal one may thus be, in a mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible sense, ^wper-personal. One definition limits only on 
one side. We say what " spirit," at the leasts must be ; not 
what it may be, beyond. We draw the Kne beneath which it 
cannot sink, and the limits which, at lowest, it completely fills ; 
but we do not assume to define the shadow of that great 
mystery, into which the word, in its grandest and divinest 
meaning, recedes and expands, overshadowing the mind 
with an unknown majesty, bafiling the utmost stretch of pur- 
suing thought, overpassing the profoundest and the broadest 
search of the soul's anxious and awe-struck vision. We 
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simply aflSrm that the Original Power (if spiritual) and all 
spiritual substance is personaL 

A STATEMENT. All cxisteuce, all re-ality^ is either under 
the law of necessity, or it is not. The only existence which 
is not completely under the law of necessity is volitive exist- 
ence. There is no volitive existence outside of persons* 
All matter is under the law of necessity. The characteristic 
of spirit is freedom or will. Matter and spirit, then, are sepa- 
rated, in all rational thought and theory, by a perfectly defi- 
nite and immutable line. Matter exists, or seems to exist, 
in atoms ; and these " atoms " may be agglomerated into 
" masses," or organized into " bodies." Spi/rU^ on the other 
hand, exists in " persons." These persons may be combined 
into " societies " and " communities," and these are the only 
" masses " or " organizations " of spiritual substance. In 
other words, the person is to spirit, what the atom is, or 
seems to be, to matter — the simple and primal form^ in the 
absence of which spirit is non-existent. Out of atoms, 
the material universe is (or is supposed to be) built. Out of 
individuals, the world of spirits is combined. The former are 
organized according to laws of necessity, such as gravitation, 
chemical affinity, etc The latter are organized according to 
the law of divins love^ a certain free or voluntary energy (in 
contradistinction from pathological or emotive), which is the 
sole bond of reasonable beings, and the central principle of 
the great world of intelligences, as indeed of each separate 
soul, and through whose might (and inner harmonies) the 
moral universe is beautiful and strong. 

The foregoing distinctions hardly admit of discussion at 
all. For, that matter is under the law of necessity, all men 
agree ; and that persons are free, all are conscious. Every 
spiritual being is a person. Every person is spiritually en- 
dowed. The two terms are identical in essential idea. 

The phrase " spiritual substance," then, has no meaning, if 
intended to shut out personality. The only intelligible idea 
which it can convey, as the name of anything either real or 
conceivable, is — the substance which exists as "person" 
and not as " thing." 
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Since, then, there can be no such thought, there is cer- 
tainly no such reality as a spiritual " mass," a vapor, a fog, 
an ether, out of which individual souls could be supposed to 
be condensed, or constructed ; and so there remains only the 
two methods mentioned above (c. and d.), according to which, 
upon the supposition of a spiritual Original, derivative exist- 
ences could have been eternally involved therein. 

More briefly, again, we may state the matter thus : 
The objector aflSrms a spiritual "mass" as the original of all 
particular spiritual existences. This " mass " is either un- 
der the law of necessity, or it is volitive. K under the law 
of necessity, then it is material, not spirituaL If volitive, 
then it is person} 

Having settled, therefore, with regard to the modes in which 
derivative existence may have been eternally involved in the 
Original, and having shown that there is only one possible 
hypothesis, upon the supposition that the Original is a 
merely natural force, while there are two others admissible 
upon the supposition that it is spiritual, we must proceed to 
determine the fact, and to inquire whether it really be spirit" 
ual or material. 

ARGUMENT. 

I. It is obvious that the universe contains finite natural 
powers, forces, i. e. which are strictly subject to the law of ne- 
cessity. 

It is possible (for aught our argument has, at present, to 

1 The words "will," "volitive," and the like, are used throaghout this Essay 
in their highest and most absolute sense ; in that in which they are applicable to 
none but free moral agents. This, indeed, is their only strict and proper mean- 
ing. The volitions, so called, of animals, can only be viewed as the resultants 
of natural forces working in an organism; whereas those "choices" of free 
moral agents, in which they rise superior to such " causes " — the forces of mere 
nature — and assert their personality, breaking away from all lower dominion, 
and treading the world beneath their feet, are acts in view of eternal and absolute 
good. Every being, who is truly " free," is so by virtue of his ability to recognize 
this good, and to choose it, the solicitations of nature to the contrary notwith- 
standing. No being can be deemed free who is incapable of discerning between 
right and wrong ; and none surely ought in strictness to be spoken of as " voli- 
tive," or possessed of " wiU,** unless strictly " free." 
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say to the contrary) that these may have been wrapped up, 
in the Original Power, in either of the three modes (b. c. d.) 
mentioned above (p. 407). They may have been parts of the 
aure tendency, and of the necessary working out of a merely 
natural force ; or parts of the eternal action ; or parts of the 
eternal purpose, and long-withholden action, of an infinite 
spiritual Power. 

Here is a diamond. It is built up (we will grant) of atoms. 
Take one of those simple, primal particles. This is not 
com-posed at alL It does not con-sist. It is. Here we 
have a material unit The question is, Whence came it ? 
How comes it to be? To reply that it has always existed, is 
no answer, surely, but simply an affirmation of the impossi- 
bility of an answer. It is no answer, for it meets not the de- 
mand of the intellect ; but instead, refuses to listen to that 
demand, and calls the intellect fool, for making it. It is no 
answer, for it is an absurdity ; afltening the eternity and 
consequent independence and self-sufficiency of things that 
are partial and limited. It is no answer form^ certainly ; for 
we are seeking to account for the universe, and are endeav- 
oring to comprehend the multiplicity of its whole, in our 
philosophy. But this reply mocks at philosophy. 

But whence came this atom ? " Out of the eternal Ele- 
ment," says the materialist, a form or vortex of the origi- 
nal Power, a form not eternal, but that has now come, in 
the course of the necessary workings of eternal energies. It 
is the same with all the atoms that, together, make up the 
universe. (The inadequacy of this theory will be shown 
hereafter; but we pass on.) 

But whence came it ? we ask again ; and the spiritualist 
replies : * From God ; and this in one of two ways: either 
it has been etOTially generated by his volition, or, at some 
point of time in the past, it was once created, and has being 
still, an embodiment of a part of his infinite force. Thus it 
is with all the atoms oi the material universe.' 

We will not stop here, to criticise either of these repUes, 
but remark : 

IL The universe contains finite spirittuU powm. 

35* 
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There are atoms, and there are also persons, masses and 
communities, bodies of particles, and bodies of individuals. 
There are things, and there are souls. The one is charac- 
terized by such attributes as impenetrability, inertia, gravita- 
tion, affinity, polarity. The other is distinguished by intel- 
ligence, love, will. 

There is a greater and more specific difference between the 
two classes of attributes, than between any two attributes 
of the same class ; a wider, and more definite, and more 
complete distinction between " things " and " persons," than 
between any two things or any two persons whatsoever. 

It would certainly be illogical, therefore, to confound forces 
so particularly and so widely distinguished. We may not 
let it be assumed that gravitation and volition are, or can be, 
the same. Whether either may be the result, or product, of 
the other, it is not yet time to inquire ; but, in themselves, 
they are distinct. We must affirm, then, in positive terms : 

a. That these finite spiritual powers, are not material. 
Still further : that which is material not only is not personal, 
but 

b. B cannot become personal. A pound weight can raise 
a pound, so much and no more, but it cannot feel or know. 
A two-pound weight has twice the force of the other, in its 
kind^ but it does not begin to approximate any nearer to 
perception or imderstanding. Take any other material en- 
ergy, it can act in its own way and produce effects of its 
own kind, but that is all. They cannot become another kind. 

Here is a force; it matters not what it is, but a force 
under the strict law of necessity. How is that force, of it' 
self and by its own energy y to pass firom under that law, and 
to make itself intelligent and firee ? How is it to abdicate 
that which is the essential mode (law) of its being, and 
crown itself w'th a different and a higher mode ? Here are 
forty forces, of forty kinds, combined and organized ; each 
one, by itself, and the whole in their united action held in 
the strict rule of " causation." How are they to cease from 
that condition, and to rid themselves of this their natmre^ and 
be of another nature ? Here is a universe of one infinite 
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material element, the whole bound by necessity, and exercis- 
ing, of course, only natural forces. Now, how is this matter, 
held, as it is, eternally under the " law of necessity," how is 
it to become " free ? " K it be not spiritual now, what can 
ever make it so ? Nothing! for there is nothing outside of 
it, to act upon it, or influence it in any way. But how, 
then, can it make itself spiritual ? It cannot : for no con- 
ceivable multiplication, or division, or interaction of mate- 
rial forces can constitute a spiritual force. They cannot 
even advance one step toward that point. Matter cannot 
begin to transmute itself into mind. Gravitation is no ele- 
ment in will. Chemical affinity is not the remotest incip- 
iency of that love which resides in moral beings and is in- 
teUigent and voluntary. No act of matter ever approximates 
the specific character of a personal act. But if so, then no 
matter ever approximates personality. The line of distinc- 
tion ever remains sharply drawn, and the lower can never 
cross it and become the higher ; material force cannot pro- 
duce spiritual powers. Hence 

c. The original power, of which we have been speaking, 
cannot have been pv/rely physical and natural, but must 
have been at least pa/rtly spiritual and personal. That is, a 
pa/rt^ at least, of its unity is person. 

The reality of this part can no more be denied than that 
of the other. The existence of spiritual beings is, in fact, 
not only as evident and as indubitable as the existence of 
material things, but the denial of it necessitates the denial 
of everything. Since, if we contradict and reject our own 
consciousness, we reject all that it brings. K we cannot be- 
lieve in ourselves, we surely cannot in an extemal world re- 
vealed to ourselves. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to 
deny aU things, we are compelled to grant fthat the original 
power was, from eternity, at least in part personal — a per- 
son. [See sequel.] Just here, an objection may be thrust 
forward; viz. K you deny the possibility of a spiritual 
" mass," out of which individuals may spring, and if you 
aflSrm only one eternal person, then there can never be mme 
than one. 
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It suffices for our present purpose, to reply to this objec- 
tion, that it is more than the objector is competent to af- 
firm ; for it is mwe than he can prove. He does not know^ 
that the eternal will cannot embody in matter inferior, de- 
rivative, personalities, nor can he so much as bring a fair 
{nresumption in favcnr of his denial. In the fulness of our 
ignorance concerning these high matters, and of the begin- 
ning of things, we cannot presume to set bounds to the 
original spirit. We may not comjwrehend, indeed, the way 
in which he acts in creation, but this does not justify us in 
saying, he cannot create. For neither can we definitely 
image to our minds the way in which he does anything; 
since all this is outside of our experience. From the neces- 
sity and the very nature of the case, we know beforehand 
that we cannot do this. ^Siich knowledge is too wonderful 
for us. It is high ; we cannot attain unto it." But here 
we know that there are finite personalities. We have 
proved that these finite personalities could not have origin- 
ated in any material forces ; and therefore that there must 
have been an original spiritual force ; or, in other words, a 
person. To say, now, that we are unable to describe the 
genesis of derivative souls, firom this original spirit, is of no 
account We are quite as incompetent to detail the exodus 
of suns and planets firom an original hyle. But, 

d. The original power, if partly spiritual, is dominant' 
ly so. 

The original power is a unity. We seem to have shown 
that, in certain respects^ it is also a duality. The question 
arises, therefore, in that combining of the two, whereby the 
duality is yet an eternal and absolute unity, which is the 
superior, and which the inferior ? which succumbs ? which 
rules ? The answer must be : It is the material which suc- 
cumbs to the spiritual. For, 

(1) It is a part of the essential nature of spiritual powers, 
to use those which are material. If we appeal to our own 
observation and experience, we everywhere meet with this 
fact. In all human beings, it is manifestly the proper office 
of the soul to rule the body ; and in proportion to lie actual 
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spiritual force which exists in any man, in that proportion is 
the physical part of his being kept in subjection and made 
to be subservient to the purposes of the soul. More than 
this, it is of the spirit's essential nature, to rule material 
forces. For it is its nature to know them, to understand 
their laws, and, finally, in volition, to take advantage of 
those laws (or modes and conditions of being and of action) 
for the accomplishment of purposes. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of spirit in active contact with matter, without think- 
ing of it as both recognizing and exercising its own superior 
dignity and right to rule. Its actual dominion, at any time, 
must correspond with its actual power, then. 

(2) It is just as much the nature of matter, too, to be used 
by spirit. Material forces are such, that they are, of neces- 
sity, susceptible of being controlled by the energies of per- 
sonal existences. Consciousness declares the spirit's superi- 
ority, and perpetual experience proves the susceptibility of 
matter to the controlling action of the soul. 

(3) We cannot conceive of the two as coeodsting in unity^ 
except in this relation. It is manifestly impossible that this 
unity should exist, except by the subordination of the one to 
the other. But it is equally impossible to conceive of spirit 
yielding itself up in absolute submission to material force. 
For so, it would come under the law of matter, which is 
necessity ; and it would be matter, not spirit. 

It is the essential nature of spirit to know, and to plan, 
and to seek to accomplish ends. Its nature is action for 
an end self-determined. This nature it cannot lay by, with- 
out ceasing to be itself. There is no subjection for it but in 
annihilation. But if spirit cannot be subordinated to matter, 
and if matter is not subordinated to spirit, then must there 
be perpetual war between these two kinds of forces. Our 
" philosophy " has not attained the unity which it seeks, un- 
less it acknowledge a subordination here, and in denying it, 
aflSrms two absolute, original powers, each independent and 
self existent, yet dependent each upon the other, and waging 
an irreconcilable conflict from everlasting and forever! But, 

e. This subordination must have been entire and abso^ 
lute. 
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For, if in any respect the unity were maired, then were 
there still two powars, and we have our unity yet to seek. 
That is to say, after having gone back to a power, which by 
supposition and the necessity itself of our ai^ument, is 
original, we find in tiie investigation of it, that this, the only 
possible original, is itself derivative. For, any existence 
which is coordinate with another, cannot be viewed as self- 
existent and abs<dute, but only as dependent and secondary. 
Hence we see, that it is strictly a necessity of the case that 
Hhe material forces should have been, from the first, absokUely 
at the disposal of the spiritual ; or, in other words, the eter- 
nal person must have been absolutely supreme. The one 
OTiginal, absolute, infinite, immutable, ever active power is 
supremely a personal power. More than that, 

f. The person is the power. 

In the beginning there are, as has been shown, no material 
things^ but only a something, able and certain to originate, 
alike, atoms, masses, organizations, and persons ; and this 
" something " is the sole original being. 

We have hitherto spoken as though there were, or mig^t 
be, two parts in this original unity ; the first a material force, 
and the second and ruling part, a spiritual power, or person, 
and have just shown that, as there cannot be two absolutes, 
the material must be viewed as absolutely subjected to the 
personal, which is to be viewed q,s absohtelp supreme. 

But if so, then the gromd of all material force is identical 
with the spiritual power itself; for there is but one " ground," 
since but one "absolute." But if the person be the one 
gromd of all things, physical as well as spiritual, then is he 
the " one original," the " first power." 

Furthermore, since, in the beginning there were no mate- 
rial things^ therefore, by the " material power" of which we 
spoke, we can mean nothing but a power having the faculty 
of producing matter, L e. of creating a substance, and sub- 
stances, which shall be under the strict law of cause, or 
necessity. Our argument enjoins no more upon us, then, 
than that we find this faculty somewhere; and this once 
really found, all the conditions of that jmrt of our problem 
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are satisfied, and the material universe is adequately ac- ^ 
counted for. The phrase "material power," as we have 
hitherto used it, applies perfectly w«ll to a faculty ofnaMral 
or physical force^ resident in the eternal person^ and having its 
first impulse and its contirmity^ in the volimtary energy of his 
will. Indeed, when it has once been conceded, that the J9er- 
son is absolutely supreme, there is no other consistent sense, 
in which the phrase can be used. For, it can only be under- 
stood as the name of something utterly and absolutely at the 
disposal of the person, as completely so as any of his own 
energies, that is, as in reality itself but an energy or faculty 
of his being. 

The only " material power," therefore, which can have any 
original existence, is that eternal energy of the original spirit, 
whereby he is able, of his own free will, to constitute things 
whose law is necessity ; and fundamentally, in the absolute 
beginning, the one only reality is a person.^ 

1 This " Person," proved thus to be identical with the " original Power," is 
possessed of all those attributes hitherto shown to belong to that Power. The 
great original Spirit is independent, self-existent, absokitei of infinite power and 
presence, immutable, eternally active. He reigns from everlasting in sole supre^ 
macy, and all else that exists is either of him or by him. The energy of his 
will is an absolute energy, not simply tending towards its objects, but attaining 
them; not merely determining, but establishing them-; moving ever with perfect 
creative force, and constituting whatsoever it wills. We must also confess the 
scope of his knowledge to be boundless as his power ; and he beholds all that can 
be, could have been, has been, is, or shall be. But, moreover, mere will and 
intellect do not round out into completeness the sphere of spiritual being. There 
is another energy, as onr imnds necessarily conceive, resident wUkin tibese, 
and without which they are not ; and this is love. The love is as absolute ^s the 
power or the wisdom. But of this hereafter. SuflSce it to say, now, that in find- 
ing the Eternal Person, we have come into the view of our soul's Lord and King. 
Banging the vague immensity and eternity in search of the centre and the throne, 
we have come upon it, at last, and find it ; not empty, the seat of vacant laws, 
nor yet the desolate penetralium of vast and brute force, but the home of the 
Infinite Glory — not unfamiliar — and the sanctuary of the presence of Him, 
whom we are privileged to name Our Fatheb ! who is of like substance with 
ourselves, but not identical, of 4vhose infinite and perfect image the sinless human 
soul is a similitude. 

Thus great truths, glorious realities begin to loom up from beneath the edge 
of our horizon, and we feel impelled to hasten forward that we may do them 
reverence ; but this is not yet permissible. A falsehood stands in our array, and 
we have not called it false ! We can leave no traitor behind us ; we must turn 
back. 
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In the process of our reasoning we reached a point whence 
we seemed to behold a one eternal Element^ the original of 
all existence, and whichy regarded as a purely natural power, 
is the materialist's God. We tacitly permitted him to 
call this a " unity," and an " original ; " but proceeded, 
immediately, to prove that he was mistaken in calling it a 
merely natural, instead of a spiritual, power. We accepted 
his own ground, and then showed that the ground was 
other than he supposed it to be. We have now to acknowl- 
edge an error, and to aflSrm that there was no ground at allj 
that is, 

L We deny that the one original Element of the mate* 
rialist isj in any proper philosophical sense^ one, and that it 
can possibly be thought of or at least thought out, as original. 

Let us see. We have, to begin with, the universe of 
earth and heaven. We find it made up of an immense 
variety of objects, solid, fluid, aerial ; and containing powers 
most subtile and wonderful; agencies of light, heat, mag- 
netism ; principles of vitality and sensation ; with the per- 
sonal energies of mind, heart, and will. The philosopher 
enters, in the first place, upon a scrutiny of ponderable ele- 
ments. He finds that a very great variety of them may be 
reduced to very few simples. The imponderable agents puz- 
zle him somewhat ; but he concludes, without serious difli- 
Culty, that sufficient skill would be able to resolve them, 
either into activities of other elements, or, perhaps, into the 
very primitive substance itself, from which all other things 
are made. As for mind and soul, he seems to himself easily 
to trace it back, through receding forms of animal existence, 
to its rudimentary state in the zoophytes, whose vague sensi- 
bility bears, he fancies, the closest resemblance to the chemi- 
cal affinity which rules among the elemental atoms. It is, 
therefore, sufficiently plain to him, that human science has 
already proved the universe to be compoimded of a compara- 
tively small number of primal substances. But, small as 
this number is, it is yet too large ; for the reason will not 
rest satisfied when told that the universe has — creators ; and 
if his chemistry should succeed in reducing all these to two^ 
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and should declare oxygen and hydrogen* to be, at once, the 
substance, and the life, and the soul of the world ; still, the 
mind obstinately refuses to be content, and demands, with 
as much pertinacity and eagerness as ever : " But what is 
the ground and the spring of these two ? whence came they? 
and what is their history ? Indeed, the difficulty is quite as 
real, and may be as great, with two as with two hundred. 
What is, now, our philosopher's resource ? Why now, see- 
ing that investigation has failed, he meditates ; and since 
the intractable elements baffle the resources of his chemistry, 
he throws them into the alembic of his imagination. Watch- 
ing closely he sees, or seems to see, an immensely thin vapor 
issuing thence, an ether impalpable to every nicest sense, 
and unrecognizable by Chemistry's subtlest detective police, 
seen only by the mind. It rises, and, in a twinkling, has 
spread itself throughout all space. It fiUeth immensity and 
inhabiteth eternity, the one primal substance, the great 
first being, the sole original, eternal, omnipresent, omnificient. 
Has it any qualities? Not any in particular, but all in 
general. Is it any definite substance ? No, but the 
mother of substances, and the father. It is Proteus, and be- 
comes anything and everything, not at will, however, but 
according to necessity — a great sea, brooded over by no 
spirit, eternally it is breaking into form, and, changing 
forms, giving forth all things, and, perhaps, receiving again 
into its infinite bosom all, as they in succession complete 
the cycle of their fate. In this he finds the reason and the 
rule, the beginning and the destiny of the universe. 

Is there such a thing as carbon ? As known to sense, it is 
compounded of particles ; but, as seen by the understanding, 
each particle is merely but one definite and continuous lim- 
itation of the original infinite Energy. A portion of this 
Energy, in process of its eternal action — effect succeeding 
cause without end — stands, at the present moment, in this 
form. It is capable of being anything else. Just now^ it is 
this. 



^ vSee the speculations of Transcendental Chemistry. 
Vol. XIII No. 50. 36 
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Again : In a different place, do we discover a diff«"ent 
thing, and name it — nitrogen ? Then we have merely to 
say : In this place the ancient Necessity has worked differ- 
ently, so that the primal essence has come to wear a different 
form, and — nitrogen is accounted for. 

Next, we stumble upon our own soul ; and this, too, we 
discover lying latent in the aboriginal abyss of entity. Thus 
we go the round of the world, and behold each several thing 
rise into being, and depart ; whereupon, we fold our robe 
about us, and sit down in peace — the world is at our feet. 
We fear lest we are transgressing our own canon in listen- 
ing, so patiently, to this philosophy of materialism. But 
let us contemplate it. The materialist finds the beginning 
of all things in a certain indescribable hyle or first matter 
(rather, mother of matter). This, like an immense impalpable 
sea, is omnipresent ; and, being possessed with a multitude 
of energies, is ever simmering, as it were, and its vibration 
and its foam is this visible action, appearance, sensation, 
knowledge, will, which constitute the sensible and intelligible 
universe ; while it is, itself, the one only real, ultimate 
substance. 

The materiah'st, like all other rational beings, is under the 
pressure of that relentless question which ever stirs up the 
mind with its inappeasable cry : Whence all this ? and how ? 
what is the beginning ? What the unity of the whole ? He 
too lies, in company with all his compeers, under this most 
stringent intellectual necessity of rising firom the great chaos 
of diversity about him, to the vision of a one original cause 
and reason. All his philosophy is inadequate, as philoso- 
phy it is inept, if it fail of attaining this. He claims that he 
has attained it ; what has he done ? Exactly this : He has 
taken all existing with all possible things, shaken them well 
together, and then, by the solvent of his imagination, has 
melted them down into one vast " puddle," in which every 
specific quality is neutralized by its contraries or correlatives, 
and all definiteness lost in universal indistinction. Thus, 
having absolved each thing of all separate and particular 
character, through intimacy of intermixture with everything 
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else, he has attained the absolute. This is the great Origi- 
nal, the one First Power. He finds here that unity, cause, 
essence, and law of all, which reason always demands, and 
for which all philosophy seeks. Here is, literally, the " solu- 
tion ^ of the great problem. 

But let us look at this solution a Utile more closely. It is 
no unity. An ocean is not a unity, not even though it be of 
one pure, unmixed element. Here, e. g., is a drop taken 
from it ; and here, is another drop taken from another places 
of course ; we will say one mile distant from the first. Now 
look at those drops. Are they one? No, manifestly not 
one, but two. Are they identical ? And is this one that, 
and is that one this, and is each one both ? No, manifest- 
ly ; but each one is itself alone, and not the other. Are they 
of the same substance, absolutely the same ? Not the same, 
surely, but only similar, exactly similar. And this is true of 
all the drops, and all the particles, even of the minutest 
atoms in all that infinite sea. Undoubtedly. Each particle 
is itself, and not its neighbor; and no one part whatso- 
ever is identical with any other part whatsoever. And so, 
this great sea, instead of being an absolute unity, is as com- 
plete a diversity as any philosopher need demand for his 
problem. The ocean is not one, but merely of one sort. It 
is a multitude, though the multitude axe all alike. 

When you can take us to the centre of your abysm, and 
show us there a something which creates each point in this 
ocean, a unitp, which establishes and sustains each particle 
in being and in action, then will you have brought us face 
to face with a true unity, and have found for us the object 
of our search. But, 

IL This one original of the materialist is not even an 
ocean of one pure element; it is many elements, or, at the very 
least, it must be two. 

We will grant, for the argument's sake, that all the sub- 
stances known to chemists might be analyzed, were the 
manipulators skilful enough, and reduced to two simple 
elements; also, that from these two a material universe 
might by possibility have constructed itself. But it is not 
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conceivably possible that one pure natural element should 
have worked itself out into the diversity of the physical world. 
Such mere sameness could not have wrought differences. 

If we suppose that, in the beginning, there are two dis- 
tinct elements, then we may conceive the two, in combining, 
to form a third ; the third, again, with each of the other two, 
forms a fourth and a fifth ; and these, together with their 
after combinations and their mutual modifications, form a 
still greater variety of elements, by varied degrees of union 
and influence, again producing varied degrees and kinds, iu 
endless permutation. Thus, according to a law which might, 
perhaps, be supposed inherent in the original two, a material 
universe might be imagined to build itself up. 

But, now, instead of this twain^ let there be but one pure 
universal element, and no universe is conceivably possible. 
From this one nothing whatsoever can be supposed to spring 
in any one part or place, which does not also spring in every 
other part or place ; that is, there can never be any diversity; 
and a " universe " is impossible. 

The conditions of our problem are, the same thing every- 
where, and this everywhere in the same state. Now, what 
is there anywhere to make a difference ? Is it said, there is 
a law within it, necessitating action and change ? But that 
law is in it all, necessitating in every point the same change j 
and this infinite sea never loses its dreary monotony. It 
cannot become worlds. It cannot be the original of even a 
material universe. Hence, that great ocean into which the 
materialist melted down the existing multiplicity and vari- 
ety, so far from being an absolute unity, cannot even be of 
one sort^ but, at the very least, by the necessity of his own 
argument, contains two distinct elements ; elements eternal- 
ly distinct, and that cannot be supposed to merge and lose 
themselves in each other ; and so, his " one original," in or- 
der to be an " original,^^ must be two or more. But, 

IIL Let us concede to him, temporarily, the privilege of 
supposing, that he has reached a true unity ^ a one pure powevy 
which, lying; as it were, underneath the great abyss, has consti» 
tuted each point and particle of material existence. This is 
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not a sea, but it makes the sea. And it is a purely natwal 
power. What is it J 

a. Whatever it be, one thing is clear, it is not matter* 
By the very supposition, it is not only deprived of all essen- 
tial material qualities, such as extension, and the like, but it 
is definitely set over against matter, as an entity logically an- 
tenor to it, and the active originating cause of it. The mat- 
ter that we know of is its effect, not itself. Extension is not 
an attribute of itself, but only of its product. This power ia 
not matter, though aU matter, and mind, is but this power. 

In putting his statement into this shape, therefore, the ob- 
jector ceases to be a materialist (materia) and becomes, 
shall we say? a matrist (mater), ascribing the origin of the 
universe, not to matter, but to a certain nondescript mother 
of matter, the invention of his own imagination. Having 
melted the universe down in his furnace, and finding the 
flux still unmanageable, he has now, by a violent eflbrt, sub- 
limated and concentrated it all into a single mathematical 
point of pure natural power. From the infinite energy of 
this punctufn^ tibe universe has sprung, mind and matter both. 
This power, it is claimed, acting under the strict law of 
necessity, goes forth eternally in action, and each individual 
thing is thus caused to stand forth in its own place and 
time.^ 



1 Even if such an hypothesis could suffice for those existences, which, like this 
8iQ)posed original, are under the law of necessity, it encounters in voluntary be- 
ings an insurmountable obstacle. Were it conceded that such a power might be 
equal to the production of a material universe, yet, when we come to the realm 
of spiritual energies, its strength is palsied, and it cannot cross the line. This 
god is, at best, but a god of the valleys ; and when we call upon him to ascend 
the hills, and to enter with us the solemn presence of those mysterious energies 
who act of their own free will — upon those heights where nature's kings hold 
their court, then his spell ceases. He falls powerless, crippled and dumb, the 
instant he touches the other side of the boundary line.-— Although this point has 
been akeady discussed, yet it is so essential that it will bear review. 

The universe, it is aiirmed, is the product of a Power acting by a natural law^ 
a strict necessity. Then, we reply, are all the products of this Power under the 
same law, and bound, with equal strictness, by the same necessity (pp.415, 416). 
The stream cannot rise higher than its fountain-head. The genus cannot over- 
pass the limits of its kind. By the supposition, there is, in the beginning, but 
one Power. That Power is of a certain kiu4i vi^ f^^^ voluntary and persoiud, 

36* 
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But we have not yet answered the question : What is it? 
This question may be answered in part, very easily. It is 
a merely physical power. It acts unconsciously, and to- 
wards whatsoever ends it may be working, it has, itself, no 
end. It is a blind force acting from necessity. 

Moreover, it has an absolute unity ; and, in fact, the only 
true substance, being alone eternal, and immutably perpetu- 
ating change. From it, aU attraction and repulsion has 
proceeded, affinities that draw atoms together, and the 
gravitation that rules worlds, the energies that operate in 
light, and in heat, in nerves, brains, souls; nay, the very forces 
themselves which constitute the hardness of things hard, and 
that repellancy which is the impenetrability of matter, the 
organic principle which is the central essence of vegetable 
and animal life, and even the intelligent and affectional free 
agency, in which the personal will has being. These all are 
but effluences, expansions, as it were, of this one power; are 
eternally resident therein, and taken with all the other forces 
that are real, or can be, they essentially constitute it. The 
power is itself to be conceived, however, as, in the absolute 
beginning, but a, point; any, the least, diffiision is as fatal to 
this hypothesis as omnipresence itself; as having mere posi- 
tion, without size, and as eternally active. Now, what is 
this power ? 

First : What is its original position ? Granted, that it is 
now extended, and exists wherever anything is, but, in t^e 
beginnings J where is it ? Ans. In a point But where is 
that point ? Has the philosopher any reason for saying that 

but strictly bound to the method of " cause and effect." The whole universe is 
in it — all there — each part sure to be " caused" in its time, each in turn, a ne- 
cessary factor in causing its successor, and there is no thing, and no act, that is 
not strictly an " effect," and that does not " cause." This same law is every- 
where ; and there is nothing anywhere, nor can there be, which is not subject 
thereto, and which does not, in all its operation, act thereby. There is, and there 
can be, no free agent in the universe. The objector is imprisoned within walls 
of adamant to this conclusion. He is shut up within his own premises ; an honor- 
able and courteous constraint perhaps, when gracefully yielded to, but in this 
case a secure one. 

The " Original," then, proposed by the matrist is incapable of fulfilling its func- 
tion. It cannot originate the universe. 
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it is here, rather than there ? None. Or, anywhere, rather 
than anywhere else ? None. But it must be somewhere ; 
and where it is, there it is by necessity ; for, by supposition, 
this is not a voluntary power. Wherever it is, some neces- 
sity compels it to be there ; and there is a cause of its pres- 
ence at that point, and of its absence from every other. 
Now, where is it ? 

But here is another difficulty. The " original power" has 
been proved omnipresent; that is, to be either in act, or else 
(in case it be a voluntary power) potentially present every- 
where. But the power of which we are now speaking, is 
purely physical. If, at every moment and eternally, it can 
act at all points of space, then must it be actings eternally at 
all points. For, if, at any instant, it is not acting at any one 
point, then it was impossible for it to be acting there, at that 
time. But, if the objector says that it is acting at all points 
eternally, then he asserts the eternal existence of an infinite 
ocean of power, as the cause of the universe ; and so falls 
back into that " great sea " where his argument was drowned 
once, and there it is drowned again, and is twice dead. 

But the question still pursues us : What is this Power ? 
Let us return and consider. We are told, here, of a force 
which is somewhere, and that necessary, and yet without any 
cause, or any reason for being there rather than elsewhere ; 
which is in one particular point only, and this by a necessity 
that is absolute, while there is no possible cause supposable 
that could exclude it from any or from every other point ; 
and while, furthermore, it is omnipresent. It is ^A^re, within 
space, yet not occupying space, although a real physical force. 
Since it occupies no space, the point where it is might be 
supposed to be surrounded, and in fact to be occupied, by 
some other physical power, which should yet meet with no 
opposition from this force already there, because this is so 
wonderful a force that it has no extent. It is there, and has 
never moved, nor will it move thence, for there is nothing to 
move it (and it acts from necessity alone), but there it re- 
mains, permanently creating and constituting the whole 
universe, through all mutations ; it is just there, and could 
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not have been and can never be elsewhere, and yet no agency 
limits it, or, being anterior to it, dictated its position. It is 
an absolute unity, a one pv/re element of the most perfect 
simplicity ; and yet has, by an inner necessity, unfolded thia 
pure simplicity of its self into all things ; and all the diver- 
sities that are or can be, are eternally contained within this 
single and simple force. It has ever acted by necessity \ 
and, at every successive step, was compelled to do as it did ; 
and yet, it has ever been the sole original and absolutely su- 
preme Power, wholly imconfined, unconstrained, passive in 
nothing, the first spring of aU possible activity ; in fact, ao- 
tive from eternity without reaction, every energy being but 
n radiance from itself. And notwithstanding it is a unity by 
being a punctum^ it is also a diversity in being an immensum ; 
for, in its eternal action, it is eternally omnipresent. What 
xs this original physical Force ? We cannot say. 

It is proper now, however, that we inquire into the origin 
of all this confusion, and endeavor to understand whence 
thi3 amazing chaos of contradictions has sprung. It comes, 
we think, from the effort to conceive of a material spirit, of a 
physical will, of a necessity- God; to find the beginning; 
in other words, in that which is merely natural and under th4 
law of cause and effect 

The materialist clings to the notion that nature is alL 
He believes that natural science can compass all ; that ne^ 
cessity rules the universe ; and that the world's great prob- 
lem is to be solved Uke any in mechanics or chemics, its pe- 
culiar difficulty arising merely from the seemingly vast num- 
ber and complexity of its factors. He proposes, then, to ac- 
count for all things and all events, without conceding a spir- 
itual personal Creator. 

Of necessity, however, he must ascribe to his supposed 
Original, all the neural attributes of a personal God. Li the 
very beginning of his statement, he must set forth to our 
view a something, a real power, which is eternal, immutable, 
omnipresent, omnipotent, ever-active. More than this ; 
finds himself obliged to deny to this " First Cause " almost 
all the peculiar attributes which characterize matter ; for, 
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matter being, in some sense at least, its product, cannot be 
identical with it. But his own argument will not suffer him 
to rest even here. Compelled to affirm the unity of his 
" Original Power," he is at last driven to divest it of all 
material attributes whatsoever, except that one which could 
not be surrendered without giving up materialism altogether, 
and ascribing to his " Original " the distinctive trait of spir- 
ituality, viz. freedom. He still holds fast to "necessity." 
To such extremes does he find himself constrained to go, to- 
wards acknowledging a personal Cause, that he even denies 
to his First Power the relation of space, so far as that can 
be denied (and farther than it can be intelligibly denied) to 
what is physical. He strips it of all extent ; and, though com- 
pelled to give it position, is unable to assign it any particu- 
lar position ; and is, in fact, logically necessitated to Uft it 
altogether out of the relation of space ; which, however, he 
is, by a logical necessity equally stringent, forbidden to do, 
because his main proposition is, that the power is a physical 
one. 

Thus he has denied to his original Being all the attributes 
of matter save one, necessity ; and endeavors to ascribe to it 
all spiritual attributes save those involved in one, viz. moral 
freedom, or personaHty ; and after all finds himself, not sur- 
prisingly, in a net of contradictions. Surely this is not 
strange ; for is it not plain that he is endeavoring to form a 
conception of a being which shall be, at once, independent 
and enslaved, absolute and yet under constraint of absolute 
law ; of a " force," which yet occupies no space ; of a one 
pure natural element, which is yet the involution whence an 
infinite diversity shall evolve itself; of a beginnings in short, 
which being in all things necessitated, needs itself to be be- 
gun, and, in its helpless unity, must forever wait in vain for 
something to change it, and enable it to become something 
more ? In a word, he is predicating attributes specifically 
spiritual, of that which he assumes to be merely material 
He is striving, in brief, to conceive of a material spirit j of a 
physical wills oi a necessity- God. 

The truth is, that no unity can be supposed to be omnipresent 
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save a spirittud one; that there is no ^absolute beginning^ 
(xmceivablcy except in will; that there even, no pure ^ unity ^ 
whatsoever^ save that which we behold in a " person ; " nor 
any possible Original^^ for the world, save a personal Gody 
who is not the world, nor the " cause " of the world, but the 
author, the sustainer, and the ruler of it. These statements, 
however, each demand some further elucidation. 

First : No power which is a unity can bk omnipres- 
ent, UNLESS IT IS A SPIRITUAL POWER. 

The very object of our argument is to find the one firoia 
which (or whom) the universe came, and whence it forever 
depends. Our " original," therefore, must be a unity. 

Again, it has been proved that the "First Power" is 
omnipresent, in the sense that it must be conceived of as 
present, in the beginning, as much at one place as another, 
and. as at least capable of acting at every place. Now if a 
natural power is, at any given moment, not acting in any 
particular place, then how can it, or could it, at that mo- 
ment, act there ? Wherever it operates it operates by aa 
absolute necessity. Wherever it does not operate, there it is 
wioperative, also by necessity, and cannot act The only con- 
ception, then, of an omnipresent physical force, is of one 
which is really acting everywhere ; a conception i. e. of an 
infinite sea, or abyss, of natural power. This, as has been 
shown, is not a unity. No physical unity, then, can be om- 
nipresent ; and the " First Cause," which philosophy la 
searching after, cannot be a physical cause, and so cannot be| 
strictly, cause at all. But, 

Secondly : There is no " absolute beginning " con- 
ceivable, EXCEPT IN WILL. 

The " beginning" cannot be begun ; neither can there be 
anything anterior to it, which, by acting upon it, shall stir it 
up to make a beginning. The " beginning " must be pure- 
ly and strictly self -active. Matter is not so ; neither thi? mat- 
ter about us, nor any other possible substance, which, Uke it, 
is under the law of necessity. For, by this law, there is no 
action without a cause ; and the action of the cause precedes 
the action which is its effect, and then that causal activity it- 
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Belf, if a necessary one, must have been caused again ; and 
BO we find ourselves, once more, stumbling up the ladder (rf 
an " infinite series.'' There is no such conception as that of 
a self-agent necessitated. The two terms are contradictory 
and cancel each other. Such language is jargon, and no 
statement of thought. 

It has been proved that the " Original Power " is active 
from eternity. But if the original be a natural power, then 
this action must have been caused by something else, which 
proves itself, therefore, the true Original ; but on the suppo- 
sition that it also is physical, this one immediately surren- 
ders his [crown to another, and then that other to another 
still : and the last that we can see is, the insignia of royalty 
flying, with infinite speed, along an infinite line of powers ; 
each one of them became a king and no king the same in- 
stant, and discrowned forever : The " infinite series " again. 

There is no " beginning " conceivable, then, in anything 
which is under necessity, or anywhere but in willy which, by 
its very idea and definition, is self-active. The will, being 
essentially intelligent, makes and chooses its own object, and 
originates its own action. So strictly is this true, that the 
instant you bring in any other " cause," you destroy person- 
ality. So plainly is this true, that there is no man so feeble 
as not to be conscious of doing some things, and of having 
a corresponding responsibility ; or so stupid as to believe 
himself answerable for what is not done by himself. 

Since, therefore, the Power which originates all power, all 
substance, aU phenomena and events, must be self-active, 
and since no powers are self-active but such as are of that 
kind which we call " voluntary " or personal," the absolute 
beginning can be found nowhere else but in b, personal Author} 

1 We have a clear conception of voluntary action, and a positive conscious- 
ness of originating it ; and though this action, in us, finite and created beings, is 
put forth under close limitations, and upon a basis of occasions furnished to us, 
we readily understand that, with an eternal Spirit — the Original — no such con- 
straints can exist, and no such basis be needed ; but that his absolute intelligence 
must furnish objects at which his absolute will aims. Thus, though differing 
from us immensely, as infinite must from finite, and the original from things 
derivative, he does not so differ but that we find ourselves in his similitude, 
and call his action " voluntary," and call Aim a " Will," a " Person." 
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Bat we are now ready to go a step further yet. We have 
already affirmed and proved that there can be no omnipres- 
ent unity save a personal one ; also that there is no beginning 
save a, personal one. We now affirm, 

Thirdly : That there is no true, strict unity, even, 

THAT IS NOT PERSONAL. For, 

a. Every natural force whatsoever may be supposed to be 
divided ; must be viewed as divisible ; and so, has no abso' 
bUely necessary unity. 

. The smallest particle of matter has its sides or circumference, 
which can be cut by a plane that, of the one, would make 
two. The thinnest and minutest lamina, that at any mo- 
ment you can think of, may, the next moment, be logically 
and rationally imagined the base of a pyramid whose apex 
should be, by any desired ratio, smaller than the base. So 
much for physical force embodied in solidity. But its form 
makes no difference. 

Think of it as fluent, and moving in that simplest of direc- 
tions, a straight line. First, this is not a " mathematical " 
line, for it must have some thickness, since it has material 
substance. This line of power, then, can even be conceived 
of as split longitudinally, by a wedge from that pyramid, if 
you please ; and, certainly, can be cut across. 

But reduce your conception to the last degree of evanes- 
cence, which shall yet leave any real natural power. Con- 
ceive of its utmost concentration, viz. into the nearest ap- 
proximation in reality possible, to a " mathematical " point. 
This point is not a hard atom, but something else. We 
will not exact too great precision, a force, something. Still, 
it cannot be absolutely without extent ; for then, as a phys- 
ical force, it must be without being. Yet, if it be viewed 
as having extent, it must also be viewed as divisible. It 
has a north part, and a south part, an eastern half, and a 
western. But if divisible, then it has no essential, no neces^ 
sa/ry unity, since its unity is such as may, logically and ra- 
tionally, be conceived as lost. It is impossible, then, to con- 
ceive of any merely physical power, as being essentially 
and necessarily one. Its unity, at any time, exists by chance. 
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merely; that is, by a temporary, and to us, micertain and 
vague necessity, not by a necessity eternal and absolute.* 

But, let us even suppose, as the objector afiirms, that the 
universe is at bottom a mere physical force, and that this 
all is a unit* Then are all souls blended and lost in this 
necessary indestructible physical unity, and blended, not 
merely with one another, but with all matter also. And, 
since this unity is so absolute, we must go one step further, 
and affirm this : The whole physical force of the universe, 
(for it is eternally one and indivisible) is in each part in 
souls, as well as in atoms, and in each act, alike of matter 
and of mind. For, being essentially indivisible, it must be 
in each thing, in it all the time, and in all its motions, all 
these, again, not potentially, but actually. That is, all par- 
ticular forces are actually and physically infinite^ in mind as 
well as in matter ; all powers are irresistibles, all resistances 
immovables ; all momentum and all inertia, all intelligence 
and all stupidity, are alike infinite. No wonder, that, from 
the boundless crash and conflict of the tremendous forces 
of this " unity," wherein infinite meets infinite in reckless 
concussion, results of remarkable brilliancy should ensue. 
When such flint meets such steel, it must be that celestial 
fires are elicited. The existence of suns, and comets, and 
philosophers is a problem no longer. 

On the whole, is it not sufficiently clear, that, whether we 
select any conceivable part of the physical universe, or view 
it entire, it is impossible to imagine any merely natural 
power to have in itself, and to be, an essentially indestruc- 
tible unity? We think it is clear. But, 

b. Every " person " must be conceived of as essentially, 
necessarily, indestructibly, absolutely one. 

That which says " I " cannot be divided, or be supposed 

1 If the possibility of an eternal, physical unity could be proved, this unity 
could not be conceived of as originating the universe, because, by supposition 
having no other material than itself to make it of, and being itself an absolute, 
indestructible unity, it can neither make nor become a diversity. A spiritual 
Power, however, in its very idea, is one that " works undivided, operates un- 
spent." The substance of the soul is not diminished by living, nor the force of 
the will divided by willing. 

Vol. Xm. No. 60. 37 
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to be divided. (1) It oannot be divide in tirae. No man 
can tiiink of Ima^lfj of his own personality, as having ex- 
isted in successiYe parts. But, if he remembers the past, it 
was he himself, whom he remembers as living then. It is he 
himself who lives now ; and himself whcmi he thinks o^ 
when he anticipates the iiiture. 

(2) Nor in space. No man can think of hims^ as beii^ 
partly in one place, and partly in another ; but wh^v«r he 
i&jhe ia there. 

(3) Nor into different kinds of things. The self is not 
dissected into sensation, knowledge, will ; but it is the self 
itself which feels, knows, and chooses. 

All the powers of the spirit, are pow^ which U possesses; 
and, howev^ much they may diminish or change, the imity 
of the central, self*affirming, sctf-^ctive agent is neither des- 
troyed nor marred. It is not possible to conceive of this 
unity as not involved in the essential idea of person," and 
of " spirit." While the being lasts, this imity is necessary 
and indestTuctible, has no degrees, does not vary in different 
individuals, but is absolute in alL 

We have already endeavcnred to show that ihere is no 
" beginning" conceivable (frar anything) save in a will. But 
even if we h^td been wrong there, we cannot be wrong in 
affirming. 

Fourthly : That for the universe, at least, there is 

NO CONCEIVABLE ORIGINAL, SAVE A PERSONAL AUTHOR. 

Here is an immense system claimed, by the objector, to 
be altogether material, i. e. subject to the stiict, perpetual 
operation of " cause and effect," a combined movement of 
natwal forces. There is no God, he claims, superior to the 
whole of aU these parts. God, if such a term be proper, and 
the imiverse, are identioaL Or, perhaps he refuses the term 
altogether, and says : there is no God, no spirit ; matter is 
all, mind is but one of its operations. With such views, he 
proceeds to inquire for the origin of the universe, the great 
first cause. In other words, having here an infinite chain, 
he is looking for a hook whereon he may hang it. Unless 
he find this, the whole falls, instantly, out of his sight. He 
must have a Jirst cause, an original. 
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But is it not plain^ that the oiiginal of the universe, is not 
in the universe ; and that the cmse must not be looked for 
among its effects ? that the chain cannot be hung on any- 
one of its own links, cw <hi them all together* H there is 
good sense or right readon, m this perpetual search of philos* 
ophy after the "one original," then must that "one" be 
found outside of what we call the universe, outside, and 
d^bove ; anterior, in order of nature, certainly, and superior 
in essential dignity, ih real power, and in comprehensive- 
ness of being* Surely, the ori^nal of the universe is not 
wholly contained within' it. 

But it is equally dear, that you do not get out of this 
" sphere of Cause and effect," until you have entered that of 
free*agency ; you do not emerge jfrom the natural, until you 
come to the spiritual. You have not escaped from matter, 
unless you have reached mind. In short, you have not got 
outside of the world, unless you find yourself in the presence 
of a personal cause, i e. not "cause," but author. You axe 
still entangled in the interminable succession of cause and 
effect, tmtil pou see Groix 

Sylogisms. The "origin" of the W(Mrld is out of the 
world. The world (the objector himself claims) is all a 
sphere of cause and effect. The " origin " of the world is 
out of the sphere of cause and effect. But free-agents are 
the only existences that are out of the sphere of cause and 
effect. The " origin " of the world, then, is a free agent. 

Or again : The " beginning " cannot have been " caused." 
All action is caused, save that of " persons." The act of 
the beginning, then, was the act of a person. 

Objection. A single objection here demands a brief no- 
tice. It is said : " In proving the existence of God, yon 
have but plunged into deeper embarrassments than ever ; 
have escaped from one mystery, only to fall into a greater 
mystery. K the world needs to be accounted for, much 
more, Grod ; and, if tte universe without this incomprehen* 
sible being, furnishes a difficult problem, much greater does 
the difficulty become, wiien this new infinitude is added to 
the old." 
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Answer. L We started in the endeavor to acconnt for 
the " worW^ We have done so. If it is now proposed that 
we account for God^ it is manifest, that a new question is 
propounded to us, wholly distinct from the one with which 
we started, and which we have been discussing. 

We started to find the " first one." It is simply unreason 
to speak of another " first " anterior to that, or to require a 
unity more complete than the " one." We sought to find 
the key which should unlock the mystery of creation. It is 
absurd to ask us to unlock the key. We aimed to find the 
principle which should give us a rational view of all things. 
The principle that does this, stands within its own light, 
and needs not to be made to appear reasonable by the light 
of any other principle. That which explains all things, is, 
by the very supposition, as by the necessity of the case, the 
final statement. That being, the recognition of whose exis- 
tence makes the perception of all other existence a rational 
conception, is the primal mystery. The primal mystery, ex- 
plaining all others, is explained by none. But the objector 
may put his statement into another shape and deny that a rear 
sonable principle has been given, that the affirmation which 
we have reached has any light of its own to stand in. 

To this, in Reply, II. We affirm that it is reasonable, 
and that it does stand in the light of its own perfect reason- 
ableness, commending itself, not to the intellect alone, but 
to every department of the soul, and eliciting a thriU of ac- 
knowledgment firom every fibre of man's being. 

This assertion is not of a nature that admits d priori dem- 
onstration ; but it can be illustrated and proved in an end- 
less fulness and perfection of detail. Such illustration, 
however, must for the present, be omitted. 

We are willing to rest, here, our demonstration of the 
truth laid down on p. 406, " X," that the sole^ original^ 
alsoltUe power is spiritual and personal ; and delay the 
conclusion of this Essay, merely to observe, that the result 
now reached, the great facets of the visible, and of the " intel- 
ligible" universe harmonize. Everywhere behold material 
forces subjected to ordinances of wisdom ; working in corn- 
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bination for intelligible and rational ends, Wheth^ we con- 
template the structure of ottr own bodies, or of the world ; 
meditate upon atoms, or upon suns; upon those invisible 
seeds, finer than minutest particles of impalpable powder, 
which no secret depth and no distance can escape, or on 
that stellar dust which cJouds the blueness of the heaTens by 
night, that inconceivable system of solar and planetary orbs 
to which our own is imagined to belong, and of which the 
earth, with her sister spheres, constitutes but an infinitessi- 
mal and utterly insignificant part, whether we sink or soar, 
we behold everywhere the same subjection of material force 
to reasonaMe aims. This glorious vision crowns our meta- 
physic dream with new fulness of assurance ; and we re- 
joice to find the same eternal one revealed in the universe 
without, as in the mind. Outward facts, as well as inner 
processes, hold us fast in the conclusion, that the highest 
and truest conception of the original power of the universe, 
is that of a spirUml power involving and using all material 
farces. And so, we pronoimce firmly, confidently, but with 
eager inquiry, and intense longing, the great name — GOD! 



ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

L Norton's Translation of the Gospels.^ 

Probably no theological work of equal bulk has ever been published in 
America, which combines so many outward attractions as are presented in 
this work of Prof. Norton. The paper is firm and pure, the type clear and 
elegant, there is a liberal width of margin, and erwy page is significant of 
affluence. 

The editorial labor performed on the work is distinguished by its obvious 

1 A Translation of the Gospels, with Notes. By Andrews Norton. In two 
volumes. 8yo. pp. 443 and 565. Boston : Little, Brown and Company. 
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fidelity. We have seldom noticed more eyidence of scrapulons and con- 
gcientious care, than is evinced by the Editors in their preparation of the 
second yolmne. The first Yolome contains Prof. Norton's Translation of the 
Gospels, and the second his Notes upon the Translation. These Notes were 
not left, by their author, in a finished state. The Editors have endeavored' 
to supply the deficiency, by a cautious use of manuscript notes of Prof. Nor- 
ton's oral exposition of the Gospels, given in the years 1826 — 1830, while 
he was Professor of Sacred Literature in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University ; also by extracts from the author's published works, such as the 
Statement of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians ; also 
by an occasional reference to a Course of Lectures left by the Professor in 
manuscript. Such a ciunpilation most, of course, have a fragmentary ap- 
pearance. Many of the criticisms lack the pertinence and the pith wluch 
would have been given them, had they been prepared expressly for the 
purpose to which they are now applied. The Editors deserve high cmn- 
mendation for the degree of unity and completeness which they have given 
to the volume, compiled under these various disadvantages. 

The Trandation of the Gospels is written in that pure, chaste style 
which is always expected from Mr. Norton. Li many instances, it gives the 
meaning of the original more accurately than "we find it in King James's Ver- 
sion. In our opinion, however, it is often less correct than our received 
translation ; and stiU more frequently its deviations from the style of that 
venerable text seem to be needless, and are, consequently, unpleasant We 
are often pained as we miss some beautiful word or phrase, sacred in its asso- 
ciations and fascinating by its artiessness, and find, as a substitute for it, some- 
thing which, at the best, is no better than what it has displaced, and which 
appears, in the comparison, rigid or forced. There are turns of expression for 
which our language is indebted to our English Bible, and which are now in- 
dispensable to the perfection of the language itself. We can never feel at heme 
in reading any Translation which exchanges these simple idioms for novel and 
stiff phrases. We doubt whether a lover of the good old English literature 
can read a page of Prof. Norton's Translation, without admiring the Pro- 
fessor's exact terminology, and at the same tame feeling an occasional wish 
that he had not sacrificed it to the equally exact, but far more charming, ter- 
minology of our familiar Version. As innovation is not always improve- 
ment, so, in many instances, a needless innovation is, on the whole, a seri- 
ous damage. An inferior Version, however, may not be altogether useless ; 
as it directs especial attention to the superior, and illustrates its neglected 
excellences. 

A reader unused to the comments of the Grerman philologists, will be 
rather startled at the unauthorized liberties which Prof. Norton takes with 
the evangelical record, and at the coolness with which he devises methods 
for its emendation. We will succinctly state his mode of explaimng the 
account of the Saviour's temptation in the wilderness. Prof Norton supposes 
that certain men who " had been excited by our Saviour's miracles, and by 
the declarations of John the Baptist to look upon him as their Messiah,** 
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were readj to profess themselves liis followers, with the hope of shar- 
ing in the good things which his followers might expect." In order to 
convince these men of the oppodtion between his office and character, 
and the office and character of the Messiah expected of the Jews,** our 
iSaviour represented himself as tempted, by Satan, to do the very things 
which the Jews had expected that their Messiah would do, or at least 
might do, according to their ccmcepticms concerning him. It was a 
popular notion of the Jews, that temptations to an proceeded from Satan ; 
and our Lord, in using languid founded on. this idea, meant to ^ve them 
the strongest impression which they were capable of receiving, of the moral 
evil, the of^HMtion to God's purposes, which would characterize such ac- 
tions as were in accordance with tiieir conceptions of the expected Messiah." 
Our Lord's words respecting his temptation by Satan, were spoken to the 
excited and erring Jews, h&Sore those who afterwards became his aposties 
had joined him," and we have no reason to think that any one of them 
was present at the delivery of this discourse. The words of Jesus were im- 
perfectiy repeated by those who heard them, without a distinct c<»npreben- 
sion of their design. The striking representation which he had given, was 
ad^ted to fix itself in their minds, and was repeated without being under- 
stood. 

Had the occasion of his words been preserved, the narrative of it, in the 
style of the evangelists, might have been somewhat in this manner: 

' And some came to him, saying. Master, we believe that thou art he who 
was to come. We will follow thee whithersoever thou goest 

^ And they said, When wilt thou manifest thyself in thy kingdom, and be 
exlated, thou and thy followers? 

< And he spoke a parable unto them, saying. The Son of Man was in the 
wilderness, praying to God and fasting ; and Satan came to him to tempt 
him, and said, Lo ! thou art hungry ; since thou art the Son of Grod [that 
is, the Messiah] , command these stones to become loaves of bread.' 

The announcement of our Saviour that he was speaking a parable, 
escaped the attention or memory of his hearers, and the evangelists recorded 
the narrative as a veritable history, because it was so reported, directiy or 
indirectiy, to them by those who heard but misunderstood the Saviour's 
recitaL" VoL H. pp. 81—64. 

But if we allow such conjectural emendations <^ even an uninspired his- 
tory, what confidence can we place in it ? And if we allow them in an in- 
spired narrative, of what worth is the inspiration ? What is the character 
that teacher who makes his illustrations so much stronger than his state- 
ments of the truth to be illustrated, that the shadow only is retained in the 
mind, and the substance is permanentiy lost ? If we may thus explain away 
one simple narrative, why may we not explain away the whole record ? 

We are well aware of the answer which will be given to these queries by 
the advocates of Prof. Norton's interpretation. It will be said that the dis- 
ciples of our Lord did misunderstand him often and grossly : see Yol. 11. 
Appendix, Note E. pp. 519 — 565, But were these errors permanent? 
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WH^ the Holy 6k)gt biought all ihu^ to the remembrance of the disd- 
pks, did these enon remain ? 

It will be again replied, that tiie errors were not essentiaL Fro£ Norton af* 
finns : As r^ards the apostles, we believe that tl^ minds were enlightened 
hy the S|Mritof God, and bj direct miracidoni contmnnifiatbns from him, ia 
regard to ike essoitial troths of Christianily. But we have no warrant ta 
beliere, nor is there any piobaiUe argmnent to show, that this Divine illo-i 
mination was further extended." Yd. IT. p. Md. Bnt u*e not aH troths iiH 
ttmatdy connected ; and if, on snbjeots like the existence and a^&atj d 
fiidlen spirits, and the coming of Christ to judge the 'WoM (see YoL IL 
pp. 195, 196), the writers oi the New Testament lapsed into inem^tbla 
errors (YoL IL pp. 559 — 561), must not these mistakes afieet thdr Tiewar 
of other still nunre inqwrtant themes ? Aad if the narrators of onrLor^tf 
conyersations cannot be trusted, how can we trust the authors of the Epb^ 
ties ? if [from knagined intmal eridence merdy, we lunre a r^ht to ex* 
puge Matt 12: 40 (see YoL IL pp. 128, 124) ftm the actual comrmalioa 
of our Lord, what confidence can we fdace in an j doctrinal statements of 
Paul or John, when they happen to oppose our antecedent convictioBs, 
our sense of propnety ? Besides, what are the essential taruths of religi<m f 
Are the doctrines of entire d^ravity, regeneration hy the Divine Sfnrity 
the atonement, the diyiiiitjr of Christ, eas^nlial ? Are t^ instructions which 
the apostles gave on these subjects, as dearly, as definitely in fii^r of Pn^ 
Norton's views, as he would have desired ? Are they perfect instructions ? 
Were they sup^maturaDy revealed ? 

These vcdumes of Fro£ Nortcm, learned as they are, and exhibiting such 
a classical finish of style, afford a new pro(^, that any interpr^»r who doet 
not believe in the plenary inspiration of tiie B&le, will err in Ins comments 
upon it He will not regard its assertbns as suffidentiy important to justify 
that laborious study which is sometimes requisite to unfold their mutual con* 
sistency. He will adopt plausible int^retations, which are ineonsisteni 
with the claims of a volume written by holy m^ as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost Prof Norton was a sedate, sober, and acute phikdo^; 
but, under his criticisms, the spirit and living energy of many passages in 
the Gospels, seem to evaporate. His Transition and Notes may be read 
with profit, if they be read with care ; he suggests many rich acd beauti* 
fid thoughts ; but, in our opinion, he fiuls to exhibit the profounder 
meaning of the evangelists, and to unfold the deeper wealth our Lcnrd's 
instructions. When we reflect on his valuable services in defending the 
genuineness of the Goe^Is, and the reality of the miracles recorded in thenif 
we regret so much the more that he failed to develop that great system of 
doctrines which gives to the Bible its peculiar value, its essential glory. 
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IL Norton's Internal Evidences op the Genuineness of 
THE Gospels.* 

In this elegantly printed volume, Prof. Norton refutes the main theory 
of Strauss's Life of Jesus, in few words, but with obvious success. The com- 
parison instituted between the methods adc^ted by Strauss, for throwing 
discredit on the evangelical narrative, and equally justifiable methods 
which might be adopted for casting suspicion on the narrative of Julius 
Caesar's death, is very apposite and forcible ; see pp. 71-84. Prof. Norton's 
criticisms on< the style of the whole Straussian school are eminently just 
No man loved a transparent and accurate phrase more than he, and no 
man was more disgusted with mere verbiage, and unmeaning mysticism. 

The moral effect of the Straussian discussions with regard to the claims 
of the Redeemer, is deeply injurious. *^If one were to submit to hear the 
character and conduct of his most intimate friend canvassed and questioned 
at great length, in the manner in which Strauss discusses the history of our 
Lord, he might find it difiicult to feel for him the same confidence and re- 
spect as before." This judicious remark of Prof. Norton, p. 102, is worthy 
of being often pondered, and it applies to many other discussions than those 
relating to the history of our Saviour on earth. Any style of reasoning. 
which brings any religious truth into grave question, is attended with moral 
perils. 

In this volume. Prof. Norton derives much lucid proof of the truth of the 
Gospels from their internal structure. No jurist, accustomed to weigh the 
minutest probabilities for and against a record, can read the arguments de- 
tailed in this volume, without a confirmed &ith in the evangelical narrative. 
Mr. Norton repeats a remark which he has elsewhere made with much 
force, that, *^if we prove the genuineness of the Gospels, we prove the 
truth of Christianity ; but, on the other hand, to disprove the genuineness 
of the Gospels, were that possible, [and of course he believes it impossible,] 
would not be to advance a step toward disproving its truth,'' p. 98. If the 
Gospels were not written by the men to whom they are ascribed, they may 
yet be true in their essential teachings. There is satisfactory evidence that 
"Luke's narrative" is authentic, even if it should be proved, as it cannot be, 
that Luke never wrote it. "In order to disprove the truth, or, in other 
words, the miraculous origin, c^our religion, it is necessary to show that all 
those facts in the history of the world which imply its miraculous origin as 
their cause, never existed, or that none other sufficient; solution may be 
given of their existence," p. 99. 

It would be wrong to accuse Prof. Norton of denying the supernatural 



1 Internal Evidence of the Genuineness of the Gospels. Part L Remarks on 
Christianity and the Gospels, with particular reference to Strauss's Life of Jesus. 
Part II. Portions of an unfinished work. By Andrews Norton. Boston : Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company. 1855. Svo. pp. 809. 
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cliaracter of the Gospels. He says : *^ Whatever thej may discover of ha- 
man incapacity or imperfection, appears in intimate union with conceptions 
which I do not say that the minds of their uninstructed writers could not 
have attained, but which no human mind could have attained without being 
supematurally enlightened by God,— conceptions of rdigion and duty, of 
all that is most sublime in character, views of God and man, of life and im- 
mortality, £ur transcending all which mere human philosophy has revealed/^ 
p. 144. See also pp. 145, 156. Still, Prof. Norton's views the strict iai-^ 
q)iradon <^ the Gospels are £u beneath the true standard, and he holds the 
Gospels in higher estimation than the Epistles. Ihe cdebrated passage, 
2 Tun. 3: 16, All Scripture is given by inspiration of God,'' etc., he mter- 
prets thus : " The spirit of God is breathed into every book," that is, tho 
CM Testament ; " and the only purpose of the apostio was to assert generally, 
wl^ no Chrktiaa will deny, that a religious spirit pervades the boc^of the 
Old Testament pp. 16, 17. Such inadequate views of the Inspiration of 
the Bible lessen the value of all arguments for its Genuineness ; for, if the 
BiUe admit as many errors on religious themes as Pro£ Norton ascribes to 
it, who shall tell what these errors are, and how shall we detenaiine whether 
its miracles were wrought in confirmation of what we believe to be true, cat 
in confirmation of what we believe to be ^Jse ? The value of miraculous 
attestations in favor of the Bible is so far diminished, as we admit that doc- 
trines fairiy taught in that Book are unworthy <^ belief. 

Mr. Norton's theory of the atonement afiects, and is affected by, his inter- 
pretation of some momentous words in the Goi^pels. He translates Matt. 27: 
46 and Marie 15: 84, " My God ! my God 1 why hast thou left [not forsaken] 
me ? " These are the first words <^ the twenty-second Psalm. The quotar 
taon of these words would bring the whole Psalm to the rem^brance of the 
Jews around the cross. These Jews applied the words to David, whom 
they believed to be the iUiratrious type of the Messiah. If then David was 
left to sufier, the sufferings of Christ do not prove him to be an object of 
God's displeasure. If the t3rpe of the Messiah was " left," and still remained 
a favorite of Heaven, so Jesus may be left,** and still remain a thvoxke of 
Heaven, the true Mes^anic archetype ; pp. 289—292. But can we be- 
lieve that these words have a meaning so cool, argumentative, dipl(miatic ? 
Is not such an explanation of them at variance with the spirit of the scene 
described, and with the re%iiras feelings which the scene yet awi^ens, and 
will always awaken, in our hearts ? Such inept and frigid interpretati<»8 
materially diminish the value of Prof. Norton's philological works. 
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m. Sheldon on Sin and Redemption.* 

The author of tliis volume was once President of WaterviUe College, 
Maine. For several years he has been known as a clear and forcible writer, 
a vigorous and independent thinker. Some of his views are peculiar to him- 
self; and those which are coincident with the standard of others, have evi* 
denUy been wrought out by his own mind. It is to be regretted that^^he has 
not been more familiar with the Edwardean School of divines, and that a 
more careful study of their treatises has not saved him from certain errors 
which are made prominent in ikoA volume. We do not deny that his dis« 
courses evince much talent, keen discrimination, strong thought ; but they 
indicate that he has overlooked various nnportant principles, and has there- 
fore stumbled into various grave errors. We have no time to specify all 
of them, but will merely allude to a few. 

In a note appended to the first sermon, and designed to furnish a proof 
of the being of Grod, Dr. Sheldon denies that matter has any proper sub- 
stantial being," that it is the subject of sensible qualities." He affirms, mat* 
ter is that which is without not only any self, but also any actual subject. 
It is a mere objective abearance in space, a collection of particles with simi- 
lar properties." pp. 32, 33 ; see, likewise, 326 — 329. We know it to be an 
historical fact, that this idealism, as applied to matter, has resulted in a like 
idealism as applied to mind. Dr. Sheldon reasons thus : Now as matter is 
thus a mere appearance, without any subject of its own, it seems a war- 
ranted inference Uiat it has, in itself, no independent ground of eidstence ; 
and therefore must have had a Creator" ; p. 34. Many divines have rea- 
soned in a similar method, and have supposed that by denying the substan- 
tial existence of matter, they might exalt the Mind which made it. But 
other philosophers have inferred that, as physical things have no substantial 
being, so mind has none ; and, as the ezxik is a mere appearance, so the 
spirit is a mere seeming ; and thus the very process of reasoning which was 
designed to prove the existence of Grod, has been applied to the disproof of 
that existence. Dr. Sheldon's note involves a denial of one of the funda- 
mental laws of human belief ; so it appears to us ; and this rejection of « 
first principle must logically result, as it has heretofore resulted, in conclu- 
aons hostile to religion. Doubtless the aim of Dr. Sheldon, in his denial of 
a familiar axiom, b a good one ; so was Bishop Berkeley's. 

Some of our author's anthropological theories are, in our opinion, inac- 
curate. He q>eaks of " the power of free will " as the faculty of deter- 
inining our actions, and so forming our character. This constitutes the ex- 
ecutive power in man, or that by which he gives being and direction to his 



^ Sin and Redemption : a Series of Sermons, to which is added an Oration cm 
Moral Freedom. By D. N. Sheldon, D. D., Pastor of the Elm Street Baptist 
Church in Bath, Maine. New York : Sheldon, Lamport and Blakeman. Bos- 
ton : Gould and Lincoln. Chicago : S. C. Griggs and Co. 1856. pp. 332. 12mo. 
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actions," p. 45. Is not this a less definite account of the will than is given 
by President Edwards, when he says that will is the power of choosing ? Is 
not Dr. Sheldon's language consistent with the theory, that will is merely the 
power of executive volition ? He subsequently distinguishes frcmi the will, 
" the power of exercbing certain affections,'' as " love to Grod," "love and 
piety towards other persons," p. 47. But does not all holy love to God, all 
holy love to nuui, all piety involve a preference, a choice, an act of will ? 
It is one of the best peculiarities of Edwards, that he ascribes preference, 
as distinct from natural affection, to the wilL 

<^ Sure I am," says Dr. Sheldon, " that there is not a hint in the Bible, 
Old Testament or New, that Adam had a single natural power or endow- 
ment which his descendants do not have. Nor is there a single intimatioii 
that he was in any respect, a finer and nobler specimen of his race than 
any other person who has lived since," p. 50. The writer of these sentences 
does not mean to assert, however, that " human nature now, before the be- 
ginning of moral action," is as undamaged as the human nature of Adam 
before he sinned." On this subject, our author says, that no one will be 
over-confident," p. 144. If any choose to maintain the existence, in the 
posterity of Adam, of an originally disordered constitution, while yet they 
allow that in this constitution there is nothing of the nature of sin ; this is 
a point concerning which we neither affirm nor deny anything. We re- 
frain from any positive assertion, because our inquiries have thus &r fur- 
nished no positive evidence," p. 124, see also pp. 125, 120 — 123. Our 
author supposes, then, that " the powers given to Adam are essentially the 
powers conferred on all other men," p. 51, and does not deny, nor deem 
himself authorized to deny, that the posterity of Adam possess ^^a nature 
disturbed in the relation of its parts to one another and not having the 
harmony and proportion " belonging " to the original nature of our first 
parents," p. 120. If, therefore, Dr. Sheldon does " not presume to decide, 
whether the descendants of Adam begin life with such an altered deterio- 
rated nature or not," how can he presume to decide whether they have in 
any sense lost the divine image or not ? He affirms positively that the sin 
of Adam did not destroy his human nature and faculties, which were the im- 
age of Grod within him," p. 51 ; and that " the human nature in which [Adam] 
was created, remained, though no longer undamaged, since he, by his defec- 
tion, had damaged it, had impaired its harmony," p. 52. If Adam's posterity 
have a]|nature disordered, damaged, as Adam's own nature became, is this in- 
jured nature as much in the image of God as was the nature of Adam before 
he anned ? Is there not a contradiction between the assertion on the one 
hand, '*of the equal creation of all men in the divine likeness," so that men 
now living " need, they deserve by their very nature, all the respect and 
consideration, which any possessor of this nature has ever needed and pre- 
served," p. 58, and the assertion,^on the other hand, that, perhaps, for aught 
we know, the nature of all Adam's posterity has been damaged before their 
own voluntary act? We cannot agree with Dr. Sheldon in maintsdning 
that the image of Grod consbts merely in the possession of faculties and 
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sensibilities among themselyes ; and that, while in the former respect the 
divine likeness has been retained, in the latter respect it has been lost 
Often also the phrase image of God," is used in a third sense, and denotes 
the holy preference which Adam once freely put forth, and which none bat 
the regenerate put forth now. It seems to us that Dr. Sheldon presses the 
phrase into a narrower compass than prevailing usage justifies, and makes 
affirmations which are true secundum quid, as if they were true smplicUer. 

If it may he the fact, that the posterity of Adam have a damaged nature, 
p. 121, then it may he the fact that they receive this nature in consequence 
of his apostasy. If it may he right for God to introduce Adam's descend- 
ants into the woiid with the harmony " of their institution disturbed, then 
it may he right for him to do so on account of their ancestor's rebellion. As 
Dr. Sheldon will not deny the protasisy we see not how he can deny the 
apodosis in these sentences. He does contend, however, that the origin of 
men's on can not be traced back to Adam, p. 112, and he interprets Rom. 
5: 19, as not teaching that our sins were occasioned by Adam's fall in any 
way, but merely as teaching the universal &ct that sin follows transgres- 
sion,'' " that Adam and Eve sinned, and spiritual death, condemnation follow- 
ed in consequence of their sin. So their descendants have sinned, and 
spiritual death has followed their sin. So it will be hereafter," p. 104. Dr. 
Sheldon is thus obliged to give a forced interpretation of the Bible, and of 
history. And what are his reasons for denying that our sins may be traced 
back to Adam's &11 ? His main reason is, that such a theory makes " the 
disobedience of Adam necessitate the sinfulness of all his posterity," p. 107. 
He rejects the theory, because the relation of Adam to his offspring is not 
that of one who by his own act determines, in a necessary way, the acts and 
the moral state of all the rest," p. 109. ^'Adam has exerted no irresistibly 
determining influence ;" we see no blind mechanism or natural necessity,'' 
in our sin, p. 110 ; see also pp. Ill, 116, 125. Sins do not pass by natural 
descent from generation to generation," p. 118, are not propagated, p. 119. 
It is rather singular, that a divine so acute as Dr. Sheldon, should not rec- 
ognize the distinction between the doctrine that our sinfulness is occasioned 
by the £sJl of Adam in such a way as leaves our wills entirely free, and the 
doctrine that our sins are caused by his fiill,in such a way as to force, 
necessitate, irresistibly compel us to do wrong. From the absurd notion 
that our sin is made fatally inevUahle by Adam's apostasy. Dr. Sheldon has 
allowed the pendulum to swing over to the other extreme, that our sin can- 
not be traced back in any sense to the occasioning influence of Adam's dis- 
obedience. 

We regret, as well as wonder, that this perspicacious author has not 
adopted the true theory on this subject, for he sometimes admits the ex- 
istence of influences external to the will and back of its act, which have 
some tendency to lead to acts of sin." p. 116. He says : " Every genera- 
tion that has lived on earth, since the first, has been influenced by those 
which preceded it, and has, again, sent forward an influence to those coming 
after. In this way, the influence of Adam and Eve, if it has not (as,per- 
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baps, it basmot) been wboUj lost and tspentj Yarn been so yarionslj mingled 
with, and modified b7, the influences proceeding from the long series of inter- 
mediate generations, that we ma^ justly be said to be free firom it in its 
original and pure form." p. 117. If then it be conceded, that our sin may 
be traced to influences back of the will, while jet the will is free in jielding^ 
to those influences, how can it be maintained diat, ^ to attempt to trace it 
[nn] to anything farther back [tlum our personal volition] is to annihilate 
it ?" p. 116. It is in vain to say that we are influ^ced by merely the ex- 
ample of Adam. Dr. Sheldon admits that influences which have some ten* 
dency to lead to acts of sin," are *^ found in the rdation of the appetitive or 
pn^ensional part of the nature to the mcKral part, and in the external circum- 
stances and situation of men." p. 116. The true origin of actual an, in 
every humim being, is found in the relation of the appetitive and the pro- 
pensional part our nature to the nUzonal and ihe moral part" p. 123. 
Why is it, tiien, that in all mere men this disordered relation, which is dis- 
tinct from external example, is found at the beginning <^ their personal life, 
and leads them to sin ? Why do we not find some exception ? This ques- 
tion is answered by the unfcwrced interpretation of the words : By one 
man's disobedience many were constituted sinners," etc. ^ In opposition to 
this," says Dr. Sheldon, " we maintain that sin can just as easily and as con- 
ceivably begin its existence in every one <^ the descendants of Adam, as 
it would begin its existence in Adam himself. [All men coxdd sin ; but would 
aU men sin, if their nature were perfect ?] We have before shown how 
Adam and Eve, constituted as they were, could be tempted and sin ; and 
'what we ssud there, is equally a proof that their descendants may all be 
tempted to sin." p.l 15. (See the same idea stated more fUly on p. 121.) Dr. 
Sheldon here overlooks the faict that the uniformity of phenomena needs to be 
accounted for, as well as the individual phenomena themselves. As the con- 
currence of witnesses in favor of a cause is an argument for it, distinct from 
the separate testimonies of the individual witnesses ; so the uniformity of sin^ 
in all men, in the earliest p^od their moral existence, is a distinct argu- 
ment for a nature inclining th^ to ran, and will remain such, even if each 
individual act of nn can, by ingenious hypotheses, be otlierwise accounted 
for. The Bible ^ves us tiie idea that Adam's nature did not, at first, in- 
cline him to sin ; was thus, at first, different from our own ; and by his of- 
fence " we are dead." The fifth of Bcnnans obliges us to difi*er from Dr. 
Sheldon, in his theory that perhaps " we all start with a well-adjusted na- 
ture," and comnut sin just as Adam and Eve with their perfect nature" 
did. p. 121. 

It is one great evil of false doctrine that it repels men to opporate errors. 
In his discussion of the atonement, Dr. Sheldon rejects the theories tJiat 
Christ became morally guilty of tiie sins of men or of any part of them, 
Ipip. 148 — 151 ; that he underwent the moral ^ punishment which is due to 
the sins of men ; " so that he literally bore all that the law threatened 
against them (pp. 151 — 159) ; tiuU; the sufierings of Christ were equal, in 
amount, to what men would have suffered for their sins, if no salvation had 
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been proyided for them." pp. 154 — 156. Revoltiiig froEo. these dootriBef, 
our author does not stop at the true, bat passes on to a false and an ex- 
treme, theory. He rejects the idea that the sufferings and death of Christ 

were necessary to make the exercise of divine mercy to men consistent 
with the maintenance of divine justice." pp. 156--<-159. But this theory is 
essential for the explanation of the fact that Christ (rather than Paul or 
John) was made ^ fin for usf^ that God set Christ forth <^ to be a propkia" 
Hon, through faith in his blood, to declare his ri^teoumess for the remis- 
sbn of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God ; thai he night he 
just and the jtutifier of him which believeUi in Jesus." We know not how 
to explain these and similar passi^ges, and why they are aj^lied to Christ 
rather than to all the servants of God, if we adopt the theory of Dr. Shel- 
don. This thecny is : ^ Christ, in the accmni^ishment of his work in behalf 
of men, was brought at every step into direct connection with the sin of men, 
and he was made sin, or treated as a sinner, by all who opposed his teach- 
ings, threw obstacles in his way, and sought and compassed his deat^ God, 
who sent him into the world to declare himself and teach the saving truth, 
and who knew all the opposition which he must thus encounter, did himself 
set forth his Son in this way, a spectacle of One unjustly suffering from 
men, while seeking to recover them to righteousness. It was the divine 
will that he should thus ccmie, suffer, die on the cross, rise again and pais 
into heaven, in order to reveal God fully to us, be to us a pattern of all good« 
ness, and, by the power of divine love working in him and through him, 
draw us to forsake our sins and obey him. Had he desisted from teaching 
men the truth, on accoimt of the opposition raised against him, he would 
have suffered less from the sin of men, but at the same time have done less 
to save them. If he had made his abode on earth shorter, or less conspicu- 
ous ; if he had kept himself from the great festivals and gathering-places oi 
the Jews, and avoided intercourse, now with the common people, and now 
with the chief men and rulers ; he would have escaped much hatred and 
persecution ; but he would also have done less to reveal himself and his re- 
ligion. He would not have connected himself, in so many ways, with his 
lime ; he would not have so worked himself and his acts and teachings into 
that varied history, through which he now addresses us. The heavenly 
compassion, which was in him, would not have come forth so fully and win- 
ningly to view. We needed all his life, miracles, and ccmversations, and all 
his manifold connection with the sin which was ever assaiUng him, in order 
that we might be gained by his sympathy and love, and be brought to heed 
his call to repentance." pp. 159, 160. 

In what sense are we made the righteotumess of €rod, in Christ ? Not, 
says Dr. Shddon, by a transference Christ's own righteousness to our- 
selves, pp. 16 7 — 1 72. How then ? " The exhibition of Christ furnishes 
us with the best possible idea of true goodness, pp. 1 72 — 1 74 ; it is suited 
to awaken a return of love h(m us to him, pp. 1 75—178 ; it is the specially 
appointed medmm through which God imparts his saving power to men," 
pp.178 — 181. But throughout the entire discussion of this theme, Dr. Shel-^ 
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donfiiilfl to exMbit the M Hebraistic sense of tihe word righteous^ as denot- 
ing acceptance with God. The sinner is made righteous, when he is treated 
as if he were righteous. Christ is made the representatiye of sinners for us, 
and we are made the representatives of righteous men by him. Dr. Sheldon 
loo often neglects the Hebrew idioms in his interpretation of the Bible. 

He reduces what we ordinarily- call the atonement, to a merely persua- 
fdve influence over men, and discards from it any influence on the gOYem- 
ment of God. He condders repentance not only a condition, but also a 
ground of pardon. But when we reject the goyemmental agency of the 
atonement, we impair its mml, persuasiye agency upon men. This 
moral power oyer ihe human heart, is but a branch of the tree, and its 
vitality is diminished in pn^rtion as the stock is injured. 

We had intended, but our space forbids us, to ccnnment on Dr. Shel* 
don's unauthorized use of the word atonement; see pp. yii, 163, 164 ; his 
inadequate definition of spiritual death," see pp. 80, 81 ; his objectionable 
phraseology on the extent of human depravity, p. 1 14. He says : We be- 
lieve,'' not that they [unregenerate men] never perform any right actions, 
but that tiiey frequently, and often quite habitually, perform wrong ones.** 
If the word right here means holy, morally right. Dr. Sheldon denies the 
true doctrine of total depravity. Perhaps, however, he uses the term rights 
as denoting " natural virtue," " pathological goodness," " civil right." 

If the vigorous and independent mind of Dr. Sheldon would not springfrom 
the rejection of one error into the adoption of anotiier ; if he would stop on the 
Edwurdean ground, midway between two injurious extremes, he would ac- 
complish a great work for the cause of truth. His fresh thoughts, when 
accurate, are attractive ; but they are so often incorrect, that they mislead 
the reader, who is interested in ^eir originality. If his volume be met by 
Mr argument, instead of dbhonest and bigoted invective ; if it be cahnly 
and philosophically examined, instead of being furiously denounced, it will 
do good ; for its errors may be easily refuted, and the discussion Which they 
elicit will confirm men in the true fidth. 

IV. Knight's CoMMENTARlr on thb Bomans.^ 

In our last Number, pp. 210, 211, we noticed a work by Mr. Knight, on 
the Doctrine of Scriptural Predestination. We regard his Commentary on 
the Romans, as far superior to that volume. Al&ough written under many 
disadvantages, it may be read with much profit It suggests not a few striking 
ideas. A fair and independent mind characterizes its various discussions. 
Our author has avoided the fiftult specified by Lord Bacon, who says (^com- 
mentators and commentaries : It is ever usual to Manch obscure places 



1 A Critical Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
By Robert Knight, Perpetual Cmrate of Warton. London : Samuel Bagster and 
Sons ; Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Oxford : J. H. Parker. Cambridge : Mao- 
millan and Co. Atherstone: W. C. Holland. 1855. pp. 640. 8vo. 
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and dkcoorse upon tiie fdain." Mr. Eniglit is not always so clear nor so ac- 
ourate as we could wirii ; bat he meets the difficulties of his theme with a 
tokve heurt, and heatates not to express his opinion upon them in his own 
style. He does not write as a partisan. Even when erroneous, he seems 
honest and fair, A few quotations from the work will illustrate its charac- 
ter. Mr. Knight thus pan^iases the contested passage, Rom. 5: 12 — 19 : 
(1 2) Wherefore, since &e benefits procured for men by Christ are so great, 
they are fully commensurate with tiie evils which they were intended to 
remedy. For as by (me man (Adam) sin entered into the world, and 
death through sin ; and so death passed upon all men, to the extent of in- 
curring which all, without exception, hat« sinned (18), it is erident, that 
eren to the coming of the law sin was in the woiid ; but actual sin is not 
redconed where there is no kw ; fbr, where there is no law, there can be 
no transgression. (14) Neverthdess death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
during whidi period no law was given. Therefore death must, it is clear, 
have been iA» consequence of that sin which all men inherit; for death 
reigned even over those that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam's 
tnmsgresaon, and who, dying ininfhn^, were peiifectly free from all actual 
dn ; or who, reconciled to God through faith in the Lamb slidn from the 
foundation at the world, had recdved forgiveness of all actual sin. Neither 
of these classes, and most certunly not the former, had rinned after the si- 
militude of Aden's transgression, who is the figure of Him that was to come ; 
for neither of them sinned againstadistanctly-revealed law ; and the former 
persons were free from allactualrin, so that, intheircase, death was clearly 
the result ot sin original. (1 5) But not as the ofience of Adam, so is the free 
gift by Christ For if, thitmgh the offence of (me, the multitudes who have 
peopled the earth from the time of Adam's fiUl until now, have died through 
Adam ; much more hath the grace of God, and the gift of a resurrection 
through grace, abomded unto the many through Christ By Adun they were 
involved in a temp(»al dissolution ; by Christ they are raised to an enduring 
existence. (16) And not, as if it had been bestowed through one that had 
sinned, so is the gift ; for even if men had not inherited a corrupt nature 
from Adam, nor been involved in the consequences of his personal sin, 
still, according to the covenant in which he was placed, and to which, in that 
case, they wouJd have suc(^eeded, a single ofience would have involved them 
in judgment unto condemnation ; but, according to the covenant in \diich 
Christ places th^i, the firee gift is a foigiveness of many offences unto jus- 
tification. (1 7) For if (notwithstanding Christfs intervention) by one man's 
offence dea<^ rei^^ied, by the corruption of nature entailed by one ; much 
more they, which consent to recdve the abundance ot the grace and of tiie 
giftof the righteoumess that flows from Christ, shall reign in life through 
one, Jesus Christ; andin th^futmre reign in life and glory through Christ, 
they shall receive an abundant compensation for their short deprivation d 
life through Adam. (18) Therefore, as by one offence, judpiient came 
upon all men, in the manner abready stated above (ver. 12) unto condem- 
nation to death, even so, by one righteous act, the free gift came upon all 
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men onto adjodication'of life. (19) For, as hj one man's (Adam's) offeaee 
the multitudes who haye peopled this worid hare bem placed in the posi- 
tion (^sinners, by being handed orer to dea^ so, by the obedience of <Hie, 
•Ten Christ, shall the same nrahitades be placed in the position of i^hteous 
perscms, so &r as to be raised finom death." pp. 613, 614. 

In the 12th Terse, i dfiapria is exjdained as denoting ^ ordinal sin, a sin- 
fbl constitation, consisting in aderangonentof Ae ordinal equipoise of the 
sold, and daesnbordinatimi of oar Tarioosfiicalties and powers. Thenord 
^avaroc is expliuned as meaning temporal death merely : 

^Many coQunentators contend that the death here spokenof is the whole 
penally of nn. That it is not so, is almost snsceptible of demonstration. 
In the next Terse but one, the same death is said to haTO reigned oyer all, 
from Adam to Moses. Now I would ask, Did eternal death reign orer all, 
fixnn Adam to Moses ? And if not, how can it be contended thai ^uvaroc 
means eternal death ? Temporal death did Ans reign, and nniTersal do- 
mini<m during that period can be accorded only to temporal death. It 
seems contrary to all our Tiews o( God's character, that infimts should be 
eternally damned for Adam's sm, without the interTention of any act of their 
own wills ; but if it was cleariy and indisputably reTealed, it would be our 
duty to submit our Tiews to an express decla ra tkn. The present passage, 
however, gives no support to such a doctrine. In the examination of the 
following verses, I shiJl be enabled to bring forward several extracts finom 
St. Chrysostmn, which will prove that he regarded temporal death as the 
death here meant The following are from Bishop Taylor ; Amlnose, as 
quoted him ; and from Bbhop Terrot : — ' But against those that say 
the flames of heU are the portion of Adam's heirs, and that in&nts dying in 
original sin are eternally tormented, as Judas, or Dives, or Julian, I call to 
witness all the economy of the Divine goodness, justice, and truth. Uie 
sold that sinneth, it shall die ; as I lioe^ saxtk the Lord^ the son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father ; that is, he shall not be guilty of his crin^, nor lia- 
ble to his punishment' — ^Bp. Tatlob. Upon the account of these reasons, I 
suppose it safe to affirm, that Grod does not damn any to hell merely for the 
sin of our first father, which I sum up in the words St Ambrose, or who- 
ever is the author of the commentaries upon the epbtle of St Paul attrib- 
uted to him : Mors autem dissolutio corporis est, cum anima a corpore 
separatur. Est et alia mors, qu» secunda dicitur, in gehenna, quam non 
peccato Ad» patimur, sed ejus occasione propriis peccatis acquiritur : " but 
by occasion of it we fall into it by our sins." — ^Idem. You set up his 
sovereignty to confront his other attributes, viz. his justice and mercy, and 
think you do much honor him in assigning him a power to command per- 
jury, blasphemy, and a prerogative to cast poor innocent haibes into heUn 
torments^ a piece of doctrine which the great patriarch never dreamt of, 
when he expostulated with his Maker and said. Shall not the Judge of aU 
(he eatih do right t" — Bp. Lomock's Fbbf. to Trial of Tibbbius. 

It appears from this verse (16), and still more plainly from verse 1 7, that 
eternal misery formed no part of the penally upon Adam's posterity ; since. 
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in that case, there would have been a parallelism between Christ and Adam, 
which is here expresidy denied.''— Tebbot. Just as by Adam's trans- 
gression, sin entered into the world and mortality followed."— Idem. These 
views correspond, closely, with St Chrysostom's. **La mort du corps, qui 
est la peine genenJe et natorelle du p^ch^ : car il ne s'agit pas de celle de 
I'Sme."— Da Sacy. 

Independently of the reasons already assigned, there are others for con- 
fining St Paul's words here to temporal death. He is speaking not so 
much of what men incurred, as of what they actually, and yisibly, and in- 
disputably underwent To declare that all men, even infants, perished 
eternally for Adam's sin, would have been as injurious to the force of his 
argument as it was far from the apostle's thoughts. He would then have 
substituted, as the ground of his alignment, a position of which no actual 
proof could have been given — and which would have been in the highest 
degree at variance with men's views of Grod's goodness and justice, and 
with his own declaration, that the benefits of Christ were greater than the 
evils from Adam — for a palpable and indisputable &ct, viz. that all men 
had actually died or undergone a temporal death. 

St Augustine, although he maintained that infants incurred more than 
temporal death, qualified the consequences by mitigating their punishment 
If we receive a Umbo infantum^ or separate place, respecting which Scrip- 
ture gives us no information, then every person may make it what he 
pleases, and disarm it of all tormenting associations, so that nothing seems to 
be either gained or lost by such a resource except the invention of a theory. 

" *E^' ^ navTCi 9ifiapTov^ Unto which aU have sinned. That is, to which ex 
tent, quatenus " (ErasJUmborch, et alii ). Auquel tons ont pdch^." — RotJh 
en F, B. Forro locum hunc Erasmus ita vertit ; quatenus omnes pecca- 
verunt, quod et interpres Chrysostomi secutus est Qu» versio ita demum 
tolerari potest, si id non de actualibus peccatis per quae homines primum 
hominem imitari dicantur, sed de originali peccato singulorum intelligatur.'* 
^E$t. All have, without exception, sinned to the extent of incurring tem- 
poral death. All the children of Adam have sinned and come short, as 
inheriting a degeneracy which must, in all, be visited with death — a lepro- 
sy which taints every eartiily tabernacle, and requires that it shall be dis- 
solved and taken down preparatory to its final reconstruction and eternal 
stabilily. Mors ergo, sen moriendi necessiias, qu» ob peccatum Adami ini- 
tium cept, in omnes homines pertransiit, quatenus omnes peccarunt" — Lim- 
BOBOH. Compare 8: 10, But if Christ he in youj the body is dead because 
of sin. 

I do not think that another instance could be found, in St Paul's epis- 
tles, of such a separation of the relative from its antecedent as is effected by 
mftVing &v^p6nov the antecedent to 9 \ i^or that anything could warrant the 
rejection of the proximate noun "^avarog as an antecedent, in favor of a noun 
so far separated from the relative as MpCtnov is, except the impossibility of 
making any pertinent sense in any other way. But no necessity of this kind 
occurs : for the sense, that all men have onned, without exception, to such 
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ftQ extent as to incur temporal death, ia quite as intdli^le as that all mea 
faaye ainned in Adam— quite as consistent with the meaning of the prepo* 
ntion irri — quite as pertinent to the argument, and as much in harmonj with 
the context Jn Gal- 5: 13 we find Hev^epi^ iicA^^^e,^ je hare been 
called unto liberty ; " in Eph. 2: 10, M Ipyoi^ dya^oif , « imto good works; " 
in 1 Thess. 4: 7, M &Ka^apai^ means, " to uncleanness ; " and 2 Tfim.. 2t 
14, M KaTcuTTpo^y^ « wUo the subverting.'* Erasmus, ^teaking here of the use 
of the prepodtions ^ and ^<|Sajs : (^pcmijvnantem wins est usus One- - 
carum praepdlBi^onum, non ausim affinnare nusquam inyeniii junctmn 
dandi casui, ubi quid dedarator esse in alio, velut arbw est in semine. 
Certe mihi non contin^t hactenus aliquld inyenire simile. Nam ad He- 
br8myiLquumFan]nsdicit,L6Tifui88einlumbaAbrah»,nQnait iv" bo^h 
fed ^ ba^vi. Contra prima Corinth, xr. Sieut in Adam omnes moriuntur, 
ita in Christo omnes -vivificabuntur, non est, k^l 'Ad^ hrl Xpurn^^ sed 
h 'Ada^, hv XpuTT^." It seems clear, that the {nreposkkm which would 
haTe been empbyed to signify ^ sinning" m Adam, is iv, and not ao- 
eording to Pauline usage. 

Stuart adduces from the classics, vo<relv M ^avaxf^, to be sidk imto 
deadi " (^um) ; and ^(rai M 'davart^^ ^ to bind unto deadi " (Herodotus). 
Ws objection to a similar interpretation in the present imtonee, se^ns to 
be without foundation. Neither wou ld it make the apostle ^ repeat what 
he had just sfud," nor does it necessanlj ]mpLy that men ^mi^t haye mn- 
ned to a certain extent without incurring such a penaUy." On the cob-> 
tnuy, it as trulj assigns the cause of men's death as his own rendemg (he- 
cause that), since it declares that it is the result of their guilt ; and it is 
also the natural expression to ^gnify, not the grei^r, but the less guilt; 
and suggests most naturallj, in connecticm with its being attributed to all 
wi&out exception, the existence of a greater guilt and c<md^nnation, which 
some of the all who have incurred the less, have escaped, namely, Vernal 
death. That sin, of which all, eren the least sinful, have been goiMy, must, 
it is clear, be attended with the least possible guilt ; and, if anything is inoK 
plied, it ia not that less guilt might haye been incurred, l»it that the least 
guilt possible for any of the human race to incur led to death. Ti iariv 
1^* ^ iravTEc ^fiapTov ; Ueivov neaSvTog, Koi ol ^ayovTBf aicb tov ^Xov yey6^ 
vaaiv kKtivov navTec '^vtitoU ^ St. Chryt. The statement of Theodoret : 

Because each man, for his own and not the sin of Adam, cc»nes under the 
decree of death," is cmect if understood as it was in all probaUlity i^ 
tended, of original an." pp. 246 — 260. 

The Bible never intimates the existence of two kinds of sin, one of whic^ 
deserves eternal pimishment, and the other only temporal death. Our own 
moral feelings recc^nize no such distinction. All tan mmta im everlastmg 
penalty. We lessen our dread o£ transgression when we imply that it is, 
or can be so slight an evil as to be adequately punished by the mere^dis- 



1 But what means, Unto which all have sinned 1 This : he having once fall- 
en, even they that had not eaten the tree became by him all mortal. 
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Bolntion of the body. The derangement of the original equipoise of the 
soul is represented by many authors as not only a nn, but as the source 
c^all other sin, and ultimately of all woe, and therefore as more malignant 
and ill-deserving than any other iniquity. This is consistent, and in our 
opinion, Mr. Knight is incongruous with himself in affirming that this want 
of equipoise is real iniquity, and affirming, at the same time, that it would 
be unjust and cruel to punish it with the evil which the law threatens 
against all avofua. Sin is sin, and H harms the conscience to represent it 
as meriting only a slight penalty. 

On Terse 13, Mr. Knight teaches : " It is not simply sdd, that sin is not 
imputed by God, but that it is not reckoned under certain circumstances ; 
or, in other words, that sin requires the presence of several things, and 
among these a law, and a possible knowledge of that law, to constitute guUL 
That, under certain circumstances, God does not reckon sin to individuals, 
is cleariy proved by the preceding chapter, and the whole epistle ; and it 
would be as unjust to reckon sin to a man who had no law, or possibility of 
knowing that it was sin, as it would be to reck9n it to one in whose case 
Christ had atoned for it" p. 253. 

On the phrase kori rviroc rov fieX2^vToc, in verse 14, Mr. Knight says: 
<^ The points of contrast which the apostle here adduces, are their respective 
influences upon the human race. In Adam, all die. By his sin and their par- 
ticipation in it, as in his loins, and inheriting a degeneracy by which they come 
short of the object of man's creation, all men without exception return to the 
dust ; and this sentence has no reference whatever to their personal charac- 
ter or conduct, to their freedom from all actual transgression, as in the case 
of infants, or to their relation to God, as in that of faithful believers. 
Young and old, friends and foes of God, are all involved in this sentence, 
without any discrimination. But, in Chnstj all shall he made alive. By his 
obedience unto death, he has reversed man's attainder, purchased the resur- 
rection of the whole human family, and completely and universally obviated 
Adam's sin as to the sentence of dissolution. This resurrection and resto- 
ration to primitive existence, in the union of soul and body, has likewise no 
reference whatever to personal character or conduct ; it is shared as indis- 
criminately as the dealJ^ entailed by Adam. As in Adam aU die, even so in 
Christ shall aU he made alive. But this is not the full extent of the anti- 
thetical correspondence between Adam and Christ in their influences upon 
the human race. Its full extent may thus be stated : * Whatever penakies 
the human family has incurred from Adam, without the intervention of any 
exercise of their own individual wills, and to which they have not individu- 
ally been consenting parties, are as fully and fireely removed without the in- 
tervention of their own wills." Temporal death comes upon all men, alto- 
gether irrespectively of their own wills or distinctive characters, through 
Adam, and the inheritance of a corrupt nature entailed upon them by him. 
Life is, therefore, restored to all men, as universally and irrespectively of 
their own distinctive characters or wills, by Christ By Adam's fall, man 
forfeited the position in which Adam stood in the covenant of obedience ; 
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because Adam was placed in it with an nncomipt nature, and his descendants 
would liave oocopied it with a corrupt nature* By Christ, a more than pro- 
portionally fiiToraUe result is introduced ; and one which vastly counter- 
balances ^e loss of the Adamic covenant, even when associated wilJi ui nn- 
corrupt nature ; since, by the Adamic covenant, one sin would have incur- 
red the penalty, but, by the Christian, provision is made ioir the forgiveness 
of many sins." pp. 257, 258. 

Mr. Knight labors earnestly to show that the oft q[uoted passage, Eodl 9: 
9 — 24, furnishes no support to the Calvinistic creed. He seems to conader 
that creed as necessarily teaching, that God elects some to eternal life arbir 
trarily, wUhout any reason, and reprobates the non-elect according to his own 
{Measure, for which there b no rational ground. He speaks of the Calvinis- 
tic interpretations as " founded upon the false theory, that there can be no 
medium between a discriminating principle involving merit, or rather, in- 
volving merit adequate to the reward, and the absence of any discrimi- 
nating principle whatever. Surely a principle, neither involving merit 
adequate to the Uessing associated with it, nor any merit whatever, 
may yet draw a distinction between classes, and individuals as bdong- 
ing to classes, and be perfectly condstent, not only with man's total and com- 
plete demerit, but widi (jod's justice and mercy at the same time." p. 440. 
We are well aware that one class of Calvinists speak of God's will in elec- 
tion and reprobation as arbitrary ; but another class explain this word as 
denoting, not the absence of a reason, but the absence of all reason, known 
to us. God never acts without a rational ground, although his creatures are 
unable (all finite minds must be unable) to detect the full reason, scnne- 
times any reason, for his providences ; and should unite in the prayer : 
" Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight" 

V. Theoby of the Mobal System.^ 

^ Said a sturdy carpenter, at the close oi a preaching service in the 
i^p-yard : < If Crod is so good, why not redeem the angels ? ' 

And what man, illiterate or educated, if he thinks, is without sucb and 
more troublesome inquiries. Why did the angels come to need red^p- 
tion ? Why did the fi^ pair, happy and holy in Eden, sin ? If God be in- 
finitely wise, could he not have devised some plan to save his subjects from 
rebellion ? If infinitely powerful, could he not have executed the plan ? 
And if infinitely good, would he not have both devised and executed it ? 
Why then a race of subjects in rebellion ? Why is human experience in- 
variably that of sin and suffering ? Especially, how is it possiUe fi>r these 
and kindred &cts, to be comprehended in a harmonious ^d benevolent 
system ? Who has not thought thus, until thought was anguish ? The au- 
thor of the Conflict of Ages is not alone in his piunfld experience ; and un- 
doubtedly, many minds pressed with his difficulties and others, would hail 

^ Theory of the Moral System : including a Possible Season why Sin exists. 
Hartford : Published by F. A. Brown. 1855. 
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with a satisfaction equal to his own, anything which thej deemed eyen a 
possible sdution," pref. pp. Tii, TiiL 

The design of this treatise is to furnish a solution of the questi<m, Why 
nn is suffered to exist. The treatise proceeds on the hypothesis, that tbt 
moral system may be now in its infancy ; that the motives which the uni«> 
Terse furnishes at the commencement of the present system, may be insuf- 
ficient to restrain the free will from rebellion ; that, as the system continuea, 
the character of God will be more and more fully unfolded in his proT>- 
dences, and will therefore constantly furnish an increase of motaves to holi- 
ness. ''It is not at all improbable that the great end at which the entire 
arrangements of the universe are at present aimed, may be that development 
of the Divine Character which shaU he sufficient^ hereafter^ to determine the 
action of all newly created beings, under the trial of Probation, toward che- 
dience and submission," p. 98. 

1. The first moral beings " had no conception, either from experience or 
observation, of the nature of suffering, especially of that fearful form denom- 
inated punishment, and which, wherever justly inflicted, is mingled ever with 
the terrible ingredient of remorse, 

^ 2. They had no such warning before them to deter them from transgres- 
don, as the universe now has, in the example of beings sinning and receiv-' 
ing deserved punishment 

" 3. They had no palpable evidence like this of the veracity of God, and 
that he would be true to his ihreatenings, however dreadful. 

<' 4. They had, ther^re, no such reason to fear him, and to look upon 
him not merely as a benevolent Creator, but as a great and terrible Jeho- 
vah, which the universe now has, and which led the Psalmist to exclaim, 
' O Lord, who shall not fear thee ? ' 

5. And furtheniK>re, they had witnessed no manifestation of mercy on 
the part of God. His compassion for the sinful had never been made 
known to them, for there had been no occasion for its exhibition, especially 
his amazing condescension in stooping to raise fallen, guilty creatures fr<»n 
their degradation. That overpowering disclosure df all that is tender, melt- 
ing, and winning, which has since been made in the death and sufferings of 
€rod's only Son for man's redemption, and which furnishes a motive for love 
and obedience to God, infinitely surpassing all others, had never been made 
to them. All this vast amount of motive has been created by God's deal- 
ings with his moral universe since the creation and fall of the first sinful 
beings ; and the conclusion therefore is, that, at the time of their creation, 
there may not have been sufficient motives in existence actually to deter 
them from daring the tremendous experiment o£ disobedience," pp. 143 — 
145. 

Still the author of this treatise supposes that the first moral beings must 
have sufficient knowledge and sufficient motive to render them inexcusable 
for their sin. He is a firm believer in the freedom of their wilL He re- 
jects the theory, that their sin was a necessary means of the greatest good. 
His concluding chapters on the plan of redemption in its relation to the 
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muTerae in all time, to moral beings hereafter to be created, and on the cti- 
ployment of the redeemed in the future state, are highly interesting. With 
all the theories defended in the vdume, we cannot onncide. Scone c£ them 
are not only correct, bat eminently osefhL The entire yolmne is ingenioas 
and able. The style of it is lucid, the spirit reyerential and devont Some 
of the phraseology, howeyer, as for example on pp. 124, 125, s^pears to na 
infelidtons. As a whole, the ydume will repay tiie student for a thoo^t- 
fulperusaL 

YL Thbologia Germanica.^ 

This work was probably written about 1350. Its author ''was of the 
Teutonic Order, a priest and a warden of the Teutonic Order in Frank- 
fort" Martin Luther dbcovered the work, and published an edition of it 
in 1516. Daring his life-time, seventeen editions of it were published. 
More than sixty editions of it have already appeared in Grermany , and it has 
been widely circulated in France and the Netherlands by means of Lat- 
in, French, and Flemish translations. Luther says dT it : '' Next to 
the Bible and St Augustine, no book hath ever came into my hands 
whence I have learnt, or would wish to learn, more of what God, and 
Christ, and man, and all things, are." Cheyaiier Bunsen adds : ^ With 
Luther, I rank this short treatise next to the Bible ; but, unlike him, should 
place it before, rather than after, St Augustine." The main principles of 
the work are thus stated by Bunsen : — '' Sin is selfishness ; godliness is 
unselfishness ; a godly life is the steadfast working out of inward fireeness 
from self; to become Uius godlike, is the bringing back of man's first nature." 
On the nature of sin, the instructions of this Tolume are very explicit : 

For all manner of sin and wickedness can never make us evil, so long as it is 
outside of us ; that is, so long as we do not commit it, or do not give consent to it" 
« Disobedience and sin are the same thing ; for there is no sin but disobedience, 
and what is done of disobedience is all sin." *'But what, then, is there which is 
contrary to Crod and hateful to him ? Nothing, but sin. But what is dn ? 
Mark thb : sin is nothing else than that the creature willeth otherwise than 
God willeth, and contrary to him. Each of us may see this in himself ; for he 
who willeth otherwise than I, or whose will is contrary to mine, is my foe ; 
but he who willeth the same as I, is my friend, and I love him. It is even so 
with God ; and that is sin, and is contrary to God, and hateful and grievous 
to him. And he who willeth, speaketh or is silent, doeth or leaveth undone, 

1 Theologia Germanica : which setteth forth many fair Lineaments of di?ine 
troth, and saith very lofky and lovely things touching a perfect life. Edited by 
Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only complete manuscript yet known. Translated from 
the German, by Susanna Winkworth. With a preface by the Kev. Charles 
Kingsley, rector of Eversley ; and a letter to the translator, by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, D.D., D.CX., etc.; and an introdaction by Professor Calvin E. Stowe, 
DJ). Andover : Printed and Published by W. F. Draper, at his Printing House, 
Main Street Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. xdccclvi. 
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otherwise than as I will, is contrary to me, and an offence unto me. So 
it is also with God : when a man willeth otherwise than God, or con- 
trary to €rod, whatever he doeth or leaveth undone, in short, all that 
proceedeth from him, is contrary to God, and is sin. And whatso* 
ever Will willeth otherwise than God, is against God's will. As 
Christ said: *he who is not with me, is against me.' Hereby may 
each man see plainly whether or not he be without sin, and whether 
or not he be committing sin, and how sin ought to be atoned for, 
and wherewith it may be healed. And this contradiction to God's will is 
what we call, and is, disobedience. And therefore Adam, the I, the Self, 
Self-will, Sin, or the Old Man, the turning aside or departing from God, do 
all mean one and the same thing." " And what sin is, we have said already, 
namely, to desire or will anything otherwise than the One Perfect Good 
and the one Eternal Will, and apart from and contrary to them, or to wish 
to have a will of one's own. And what is done of sin, such as lies, fraud, 
injustice, treachery, and all iniquity, in short, all that we call sin, cometh 
hence, that man hath another will than Grod and the True Good; for, were 
there no will but the One Will, no sin could ever be committed. There- 
fore we may well say that all self-will is sin, and there is no sin but what 
springeth therefrom. And this is the only thing which a truly godlike man 
complaineth of; but to him, this is such a sore pain and grief, that he would 
die a hundred deaths in agony and shame, rather than endure it ; and this 
his grief must last until death ; and where it is not, there be sure that the 
man b not truly godlike, or a partaker of the Divine nature. Now, seeing 
that in this light and love, all good is loved in One and as One, and the 
One in all things, and in all things as One and as All, therefore all those things 
must be loved that rightly are of good report ; such as virtue, order, seem- 
liness, justice, truth, and the Hke ; and all that belongeth to God in the true 
Good and is Bis own,'is loved and praised ; and all that is without this Good, 
and contrary to it, is a sorrow and a pain, and is hated as sin, for it is of a 
truth sin. And he who liveth in the true light and true love, hath the best, 
noblest, and worthiest life that ever was or will be, and therefore it cannot 
but be loved and prabed above any other life. This life was and is in 
Christ to perfection, else he were not the Christ" " For whenever we 
speak of the Adam, and disobedience, and of the old man, of self-seeking, 
self-will, and self-serving, of the I, the Me, and the Mine, nature, falsehood, 
the devil, sin ; it is all one and the same thing. These are all contrary to 
God, and remain without God." " It hath been said, that there is of no- 
thing so much, in hell, as of self-will ; the which is true, for there is nothing 
else there than self-will, and if there were no self-will, there would be no 
devil and no helL When it is said that Lucifer fell from heaven, and 
turned away from Crod, and the like, it meaneth nothing else than that he 
would have his own will, and would not be at one with the Eternal Will. 
So was it, likewise, with Adam in Paradise. And when we say Self-will, 
we mean, to will otherwise than as the One and Eternal Will of God wil- 
leth." See pp. 25, 54, 117, 118, 154, 155, 159, 172—180. 
Vol. XIIL No. 50. 39 
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Eqoallj plain are the teachings of this Tolume on the di^terestedness of 
true virtue. " Behold I in such a [holy] creature, there is no longer any- 
thing willed or loved but that which is good, because it is good, and for no 
other reason than that it is good ; not because it is this or that, or pleaseth or 
displeaseth such a one, is pleasant or painful, bitter or sweet, or what not AH 
this is not asked about nor looked at And such a creature doth nothing 
for its own sake, or in its own name, for it hath quitted all Self, and Me, 
and Mine, and We, and Ours, and the like, and these are departed. It no 
longer saith, * I love myself, or this or that, or what not' And if you were 
to ask Love, * what lovest thou?' she would answer, love Goodness.' 
' Wherefore ? ' ^ Because it b good, and for the sake of Goodness.' So it 
is good and just and right to deem that if there were ought better than Grod, 
that must be loved better than God. And thus Grod loveth not Himself as 
Himself, but as G<x)dness. And if there were, and He knew, ought better 
than God, He would love that and not Himself. Thus the Self and the Me 
are wholly sundered from Grod, and belong to BGm only in so fistr as they 
are necessary for Him to be a Person. 

" Behold I all that we have said must indeed come to pass in a godlike 
man, or one who is truly * made a partaker of the divine nature ; ' for else 
he would not be truly such." pp. 105 — 107. 

" Further, mark ye ; that when the True Love and True Light are in a 
man, the Perfect Good is known and loved for itself and as itself; and yet 
not so that it loveth itself of itself and as itself, but the one True and Per- 
fect Grood can and will love nothing else, in so far as it is in itself, save the 
one, true Goodness. Now if this is itself, it must love itself, yet not as it- 
self nor as of itself, but of tins wise : that the One true Good loveth the 
One Perfect Groodness, and the One Perfect Groodness is loved of the One, 
true and Perfect GrOod. And in this sense that saying is true, that * God 
loveth not Himself as Himself.' For if there were ought better than God, 
God would love that, and not Himself." pp. 151, 152. See also pp. 161, 162. 

The Theologia Germanica is often c(nnplained of as mysticd. On some 
topics it is remarkably plain and simple. We know not where we could find 
a more definite explanation than is here given of the union between good 
men and their Maker. This union results from love to God. " And this 
love so maketh a man one with God, that he can never more be separated 
from him." " Now, what is this union ? It is, that we should be, of a truth, 
purely, simply, and wholly at one with the One Eternal Will of God, or 
altogether without will, so that the created will should flow out into the 
Eternal Will, and be swallowed up and lost therein, so that the Eternal Will 
alone should do and leave undone in us." " Now, when this union truly 
Cometh to pass and becometh established, the inward man standeth hence- 
forward immovable in this union ; and Grod suffereth the outward man to be 
moved hither and thither, from this to that, of such things as are necessary 
and right So that the outward man saith in sincerity : * I have no will to 
be or not to be, to live or die, to know or not to know, to do or to leave un- 
done, and the like ; but I am ready for all that is to be, or ought to be, and 
obedient thereunto, whether I have to do or to suffer.' And thus the out- 
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ward man hath no wherefore or purpose, bnt only to do Ms part to further 
the Eternal TVilL For it is perceived of a truth, that the inward man shall 
stand immovable, and that it is needful for the outward man to be moved. 
And if the inward man have any wherefore in the actions of the outward 
man, he saith only that such things must be and ought to be, as are or- 
dained by the Eternal Will. And where God himself dwelleth in the man, 
it is thus ; as we plainly see in Christ. Moreover, where there is this union, 
which is the offspring of a Divine light and dwelleth in its beams, there is 
no spiritual pride, or irreverent spirit, but boundless humility, and a lowly, 
broken heart ; also an honest, blameless walk, justice, peace, content, and all 
that is of virtue, must needs be there. Where they are not, there is no 
right union, as we have sidd. For, just as neither this thing nor that can 
bring about or further this union, so there is nothing which hath power to 
frustrate or hinder it, save the man himself with his self-will, that doeth him 
this great wrong. Of this be well assured." pp. 91, 92. 

The doctrine of human impotence is explained and asserted, very pro- 
foundly, on pp. 116, 178, 179, et aL 

The entire volume is fuU of deep, rich thought It is eminently practical. 
It is fitted to nurture a meditative spirit It is a scholar's " daily food ; " for 
many a single sentence of it will cherish a devout and humUe temper dur- 
ing the day on which the sentence is studied. Clergymen, and all in- 
structed laymen, owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Draper, for having pub- 
lished this volume, especially in such an appropriate and elegant style. 
It will delight and profit every intelligent reader. 



ARTICLE VIII. 
THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Germany. 

The work which has attracted by far the most attention among the re- 
cent theological publications of Grermany, is that by Chevalier Bunsen, on 
the " Signs of the Times ; " the appearance of which was announced in the 
last Number of the Bib. Sacra, and which has since been through three edi- 
tions. The book owes its significance partly to the distinguished position 
of the author, and partly to the fact that it discusses with the utmost free- 
dom, and from S somewhat novel point of view, questions which have, of 
late, assumed a good deal of importance ; or, to speak more precisely, it is 
an earnest and vigorous attack upon the so-called New Lutheran party, or 
the party of ecclesiastical and political reaction. 

On returning to his native land, after a residence of fourteen years in 
England, Bunsen was impressed with the revolution both in reUgious and 
political opinion wMch, during his absence, had taken place ; and, after pon- 
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dering the phenomenon for a while, in the seclusion of his channing TiUa 
on the Neckar, he gives the results of his meditations to-the public, in the 
form of Letters to a friend. He regards as the two most striking Signs of 
the Times," the development of the principle of the associated effort of indi- 
vidual churches, especially as shown in the missionary operations of Inde- 
pendent and Baptist churches ; and, in contrast with this, the increased 
prelatical spirit, manifested among the English Fuseyites and the German 
Lutherans. These are taken to be the evidences of increased desire, on the 
part of the people, for individual freedom of belief, and an increased zeal for 
its suppression on the part of the priesthood. 

In proof of this spirit of prelatical aggression, Bunsen passes, in rapid re- 
view, some of the recent instances of religious persecution : the case of the 
Madiai and of Ceccheti in Italy, and of Borczynski at Prague. The gene- 
ral conclusion drawn is, that Protestantism has*never fully developed itself, 
save in connection with civil liberty ; and that this latter has ever been ad- 
vanced by the Calvinistic churches, but never by the Lutheran. It should 
be remarked that here Bunsen has reached the same conclusion, though in a 
wholly different spirit, with Prof. Leo, of Halle, who upbraids Calvin with 
being the author of all the political commotions ^ce his time. Civil free- 
dom, says Bunsen, has never shown itself vital, save as resting on self-gov- 
ernment in the lower spheres of common life ; and this is only possible 
with spiritual liberty. The great ceremonies in commemoration of St Boni- 
fece, which occurred while he was writmg, give occasion for some strictures 
upon the character of the so-called Apostle of the Germans. Bunsen main- 
tains that Boniface was not the apostle of Christianity, but of the Church ; 
that he reaped the fruit of better men's labors, and succeeded in sad- 
dling upon die German race a system which effectually stunted their de- 
velopment, till the Reformation, by reviving the influence of the individual 
congregations, restored the vital element which Boniface had suppressed. 
The failure of the Bomantic School, in its protest agsunst the disorganizing 
tendencies df Modem Philosophy, arose simply from the fact that it en- 
deavored to place itself on the basis of the Middle Ages. The Church- 
question in Baden, the resistance to the Civil-marriage, and other local ques- 
tions, also receive notice. In contrast with this spirit of Eccleaasficism, 
Bunsen brings out, in bold relief, the characteristics of the early En^h 
Independents. A hearty tribute is paid to their founder. Brown ; and, in 
speaking of their vigorous career on the other side of the Atlantic, he de- 
clares that " the moral earnestness of the Puritans is the mightiest root of the 
gigantic power of the United States." He then proceeds to criticise the 
views propounded, last winter, in Berlin, by Prof. Stahl, in his &mou8 
lecture on Religious Toleration. Viewing this lecture as representing the 
sentiments of the New Lutheran party, he earnestly protests against them 
as breathing the genuine essence of Popery, and as standing, moreover, in 
flat contradiction to the principles of the Primitive Church. Tins leads 
him to enter, at length, into the vexed question of the Union, into which 
our limits do not permit us to follow him. 
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From this examination of the spirit of the i^e, Bnnsen reaches the final 
conclusion, that full religious freed(»n is the only watch-word under which 
the Evangelical Church <^ Germany can expect to triumph, and that a vigo- 
rous spirituid life can be reached only by making more prominent the Con- 
gregational element, i. e. the independence of the separate churches. In this 
he makes the apostolic character of the church to re^de. It must not, however, 
be inferred from this, that Bunsen favors unrestricted Independency. He 
is merdy vindicating the worth of a congregational in contrast with a consis- 
torial church polity. From oocasionid remarks it would seem that he re- 
gards a mixed government, like that of the American Episcopal church, as 
the one adapted, on the whole, to secure the greatest number of advantages. 

Any publication of a man of such universal culture and such widely ex- 
tended reputation as the Chevalier Bunsen, would command immediate at- 
tention ; but the present work is peculiarly calculated to awaken the inter- 
est of the American public. Aside from its wide historic generalization, its 
generous the(^(^cal opinions, and its vigorous and earnest style, it contains 
a great deal that bears, with no littie emphasis, upon ecclesiastical questions 
which are much agitated in the United States. There are occasional ex- 
presrions which would not, perhaps, carry with them universal assent ; but 
the general scope and spirit of the book will meet with a hearty approval ; 
and whatever may be the personal opinions of the reader, no one can 
view without interest the spectacle of a man of distinguished rank, who, 
ftmid the reaction that has affected so many of his class, has still preserved 
an unwavering faith in the regenerating power of tnith, and in the guid- 
ing providence of God. 

The severe strictures of Bunsen have called forth from Professor Stahl a 
spirited and able pamphlet, which, as expressing the views of the leading 
representative of the most active religious party at present existing in Ger- 
many, is deserving of a passing notice. 

The drift of Stahl's objection to Bunsen's theory of the church is, that he 
wholly overlooks the idea of a historic institution; indeed, he says that Bun- 
sen has no idea of institution, either in church or state, but reduces all to 
mere American self-government. Hence Bunsen's rejection of creeds, the 
Nicene and Athanasian included, and his assertion that there is no other rule 
of faith in the congregation than that contained in the Bible, and no inter- 
pretation of this truth but through the Spirit imparted to believers. He 
therefore accuses Bunsen of attempting to revive the French Atomistic Phi- 
losophy of the last century, the shallowness of which was long ago perceived 
by the more profound, if not more religious, thinkers of Germany. 

Stahl finds, besides, much that is objectionable in Bunsen's theory of Uni- 
versal History ; and especially, in the views which he has propounded re- 
specting the nature of language as bearing upon the possibility of Revelation, 
in his recent work, " Christianity and Mankind." The Japhetic Dictionary, 
wHch will not be forgotten by the readers of that work, is represented as 
but another form of the more vulgar Rationalism, which claims that its ideas 
are those of the Bible, only cleared of Oriental Idioms. Bunsen's belief 
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in God is, in fact, but a belief in the moral order of the universe. This new 
Gospel promises nothing but Bousseau-Freedom and Young-Hegelian Faith. 
It b but an attempt to make religious truth acceptable to the natural man. 
To Americans who still hold &st the distinction between Belief and Un- 
belief, he offers the German Philosophy, which confounds this distinctioa ; 
while into Germany, where the idea of the Church is still cherished, he im- 
ports the American sectarianism, which destroys the Church. And this is 
claimed to be a restoration of Apostolic Christianity. Like St Simon, who, 
in aiming to reconcile the Spirit and the Flesh, left nothing }mt the Fledi 
remaining ; so Bunsen, in endeayoring to reconcile Beligion and Public 
Opinion, leaves, as a result, only the latter, under the designation of The 
Japhetic Beason." 

On the question <^ Beligious Tderation, which will excite more interest 
on account of the persecutions to which the Baptists in Grermany have been 
subjected, Stahl holds that while the private belief of an individual should 
not be interfered with, yet no ecclesiastical organization opposed to the na- 
tional church should be tolerated by the Government ; and, above all, that 
any attempt at making proselytes should be strictly prohibited. 

Stahl then examines, at considerable length, the claims of the Puritans 
to be the first teachers of religious toleration. It must be confessed that 
here he displays a more exact acquaintance with the fiicts of history than 
his opponent He shows, clearly, the error of Bunsen's assertion, that the 
principles of the French Philosophers in regard to toleration had been advo- 
cated by the English Independents. The aim of the Puritans was not re- 
ligious freedom, but Beligion ; their appeal was not to the Bight of Person- 
ality, but to the truth of the GU)spel ; they preached not the freedom of 
every conscience, but only of the conscience enlightened by God. Hence 
they extended their toleration only to Evangelical sects, not to Catholics, 
nor to Baptists and Quakers. Sta^ quotes the Cambridge Platform, and 
adduces the case of Boger Williams to prove that the toleration of the Pu- 
ritans was not exacdy that advocated by Yoltsure and Bayle. Not till Je£~ 
ferson had taught Philosophical Toleration, or rather Beligious Indifference, 
was it introduced into Congregational New England. The toleration of the 
eighteenth century, as appears from all its advocates, from Locke to Lessing, 
had no other motive than Indifference or Unbelief. Conscience is not en- 
slaved because sects are forbidden to send out colporteurs. Hence Stahl 
demands the aid of the police ; not for persecution, but for defence. Had 
Borne gone no further than this, the Beformation would have been a nor- 
mal movement ; and Italy, Spidn, Austria, and Bavaria would not have 
been driven into the counter-Befbrmation. In fine, tiie only safegaard 
against any error, is in holding that all truth is preserved in the recog^ 
nized Confessions of the Church, and is thus transmitted from generation to 
generation. This is aU that can save us from a statement of religious doc- 
trine that would have been accepted by Eant or Yoltaire. 

Such are the views of Beligious Toleration advanced by the leading 
professor of Ecclesiastical Law in Prussia. Yet they are but the consistent 
conclusions of an advocate of a national church. J£ the government is to 
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assume the entire management of the spiritual afiairs of the people, it may 
justly claim the right of protecting itself. 

Though Bunsen has the right on his side, Stahl exhibits more skill in 
the defence of his portions, and therefore possesses the great advantage of 
being able to present a more lucid and clearly defined statement of his 
views. But his objections are not always true, nor always even consistent 
with each other. Thus the charge that Stahl labors most pertinaciously to 
fasten upon Bunsen is, that he writes purely in the spirit of the French 
philosophy of the last century, that his book advocates a one-sided and 
shallow Subjectivism, that his program is nothing but the Contrat Social 
transferred to a religious province. This charge is simply absurd; for if 
there b anything that shows itself in all Bunsen's writings, it is his profound 
conviction of the organic nature of History. Indeed, to a superficial reader 
he seems far more open to the charge of Pantheism than of AtomisnL The 
philosopher, whom he most resembles in his style of thinking, is the very 
Schelling, whose objective theory of Church and State Stahl labors to array 
against him. And in another place Stahl intimates the charge of Panthe- 
ism. Our space does not permit us to show its groundlessness. It is a 
charge oftenest made by those who would be most puzzled to define what 
they mean. Long ago it was flung at the illustrious Schleiermacher, by men 
who could not understand the " E^den," and who had never read a line of 
Spinoza, and more recentiy an ingenious attempt has been made to fasten 
it upon Bothe and Julius Miiller. 

The past winter is also memorable in literaiy history, for the detection 
of one of the most extraordinary forgeries of modem times. It is well 
known that the ancient history of Egypt has been preserved, so far as pre- 
served at all, in two ways ; by the monuments and by the Greek historians, 
especially those who made use of Egyptian sources, as Manetho. From a 
reference of Stephanus, of Byzantium, the name of another work had 
been preserved, a Chronicle of the Kings, by a writer of the fourth century, 
named Uranios ; but the work itself was unfortunately lost A few months 
since, a Greek named Simonides, arrived at Leipsic, bringing with him a 
number of manuscripts collected among the convents on Mount Athos, and 
among them a Greek manuscript of the twelfth century, which he alleged 
was a palimpsest, stating that the original work was the lost Chronicle of 
Uranios. The manuscript was submitted for inspection to the eminent 
philological critic William Dindorf, and by him was pronounced to be 
genuine. Fully aware of its importance, he wrote to Oxford, that it might 
be secured for the Bodleian, inclosing also some passages which he had 
deciphered. Subsequentiy the affair was brought to the notice of the 
Eoyal Academy of Berlin ; the manuscript was brought up for examination 
by Dindorf, with the design of disposing of it to the Boyal Library. A 
committee of the Academy pronounced it genuine. The liveliest interest 
was of cours^txcited in the literary world. Lepsius announced in his 
lecture at the University^ that a new era in the study of Egyptian history 
would now begin ; the ugly gaps which have thus far frustrated all attempts 
at a fixed chronology were now to be filled up. 
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llie manuscript was then placed in the hands of Lepidus that he might 
stady out its contents. So far as the literary sources extended, it was 
found to be in entire accordance with them, but wheneyer it touched upon 
points that can be determined only by critical research, and especially by a 
knowledge of the monumental sources, it became involyed in suspicion. In 
£Mit not a single independent statement of the new text agreed with the 
monuments, and in one place the pretended passage arose manifestly from 
a misunderstanding of Africanus. Furthermore, the Egyptian mode of 
dividing the year into four montlis, was not only placed before Menes, in 
the oldest historical dynasties, but was brought down to the latest times, and 
the names of the kings as translated into Greek, revealed a total ignorance of 
tiie Egyptian language. But a still more convincing proof that the work 
was a modem fiibrication was found in the 22nd Manethonian dynasty. Of 
the nine kings of this dynasty, three only are preserved in the literary 
sources, but the remainder are known with entire certsunty from the numer- 
ous monumental remains. The three were given of course correctly, but 
l^e remaining six proved to be pure inventions, without thes lightest resem- 
blance to those in the monuments or to any others ever heard of in Egyp- 
taim history. 

A second more thorough examination of the manuscript was now made, 
and with the assistance of chemical reagents, and the microscope, various 
suspicious features were detected, which would not have been sufficient 
however to condemn the work had not the internal evidence also been agsunst 
it Simonides was at once arrested at Leipsic, as he was in the act of tak- 
ing his departure for London, and an examination of his effects furnished 
all that was necessary to complete the evidence of his fraud. Among other 
things was found his original copy of the pretended work of Uranios, before 
it had been put upon the parchment, the ink prepared from rusty nails, 
the reed pen which he had used, and above all the literary material which 
was necessary for his really learned undertaking. 

No one, who has not himself examined the manuscript, can form any idea 
of the extraordinary skill and patience which the work required. The manu- 
script is a genuine Greek one of the twelfth century, written in the ordinary 
cursive script, on seventy-one quarto leaves, every page being divided in- 
to two cdumns. Beneadi this perfectly legible writing, in lines not exactly 
corresponding, can be traced the indistinct Uncial script of the pretended 
Uranios. It has the ai^>earance in every respect of a far more ancient 
writing which had been purposely erased. Much of it is wholly illegible, 
and can only be deciphered after the application of reagents, which bring 
out the letters with perfect distinctness. It could be the work only of a 
man possessing a most thorough acquaintance with ancient manuscripts, as 
may be inferred from the fact of its imposing upon such critics as Dindorf 
and Augustus Boeckh. Since the fraud has been made public, Tischendorf 
has published a characteristic letter, claiming that when the manuscript was 
first brought to Leipsic, he pronounced it to be a forgery; but the real 
glory undoubtedly belongs to Lepsius. 
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The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, translated from the original Hebrew, 
with a Commentary, by E. Henderson, D. D. This work is written on the 
same principles as the learned author's Commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and the Minor Prophets. The same diligence, learning, sobriety, and judi- 
ciousness, characterize it We disagree with his principles of prophetic in- 
terpretations ; and belieye that his exposition of Chapters XL, and XLYJLil, 
is incorrect 

A Cmnmentary on the Greek text of the Epistle to the Colossians, by John 
Eadie, D. D., LL. D. This is similar to the author's Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The book, however, is shorter, as might be ex- 
pected ; many things being explained in the former volume, which need 
only to be referred to again. The same qualities essentially distinguish 
botii works, which are excellent specimens of Commentary. Everything is 
investigated in the true spirit of a sound exegesis ; and the tone is healthy 
throughout Extensive learning, minuteness and accuracy, comprehensive- 
ness of conception, love of the truth, liberality of sentiment towards such 
as differ, acquaintance with all helps, characterize the Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Colossians; which appears to us superior to its predecessor. 
It will not be expected that we should concur in all the opinions of the 
esteemed and able author. In some instances, we fancy he is trammelled 
by Scotch orthodoxy and Scotch creeds. He has also too much preaching 
for an exegetical work of the kind. But where so much is good and whole- 
some, we ought not to complain of a few blemishes, or needlessly sit down 
to find out incorrect interpretations. The volume, as a whole, may be 
heartily commended to the attention of all Biblical students. 

The Beauty of Holiness, illustrated by two thousand reflective passages, 
selected for meditation from the Sacred writings. A very good selection 
from the Scriptures and the Apocrypha. 

Emblems of Eden, by James Hamilton, D. D. This is a little volume of 
&ncy pictures, in the characteristic style of the writer. 

The Doctrines and Difficulties of the Christian Fdth, being the Hulsean 
Lecture for the year 1855. By the Bev. H. Goodwin, M. A. An excel* 
lent volume. 

The Influence of Christiuiityaipon International Law, being the Hulsean 
Prize Essay for 1854. By C. M. Kennedy, B. A. 

The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By Rev. C. Eongs- 
ley. This is a beautiful and &scinating book. 

Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to £1-Medinah and Mecca. By B. F. 
Burton, Vol. 8d. 

The Principles of Psychology, by Herbert Spencer. This work is charac- 
terised by great intellectual ability and acuteness. But the tendency of it 
is un&vorable to a belief in the personal existence of God. 

The Difficultiei of Belief, in Connection with the Creation and the Fall* 
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By Bey. T. R. Birks, M. A. The tone of diis litde work is healthy, and 
the theology sound. We cannot say, however, that our knowledge of the 
difficult points treated is enlarged ; or that any new light is thrown on 
them. Indeed, Mr. Birks b not the man to do this ; though he writes sensi- 
bly and well, except on prophecy. 

Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy, edited from the author's 
MSS. with notes. By W. H. ThompscHi, M. A. 2 toIs. Syo. These 
Tolumes foim an important contribution to the science of mind, and cannot 
be neglected by the student of philosophy. Prof. Thompson of Cambri^^ 
has well performed the office of editor. 

A second series of Prof. W. Archer Butler's Sermons. Edited fix»n the 
author's MSS. by Bey. J. A. Jeremie, D. D. 

The Nature of the Atonement, and its Belation to Remission of Sins and 
Eternal Life, by John McLeod CampbelL Though we cannot regard this 
treatise as a satis&ctory or full exposition of the atonement, and should de- 
mur to not a few statements in it, yarious points are put in a new and bet- 
ter light than is usual in books treating of the doctrine here discussed. It 
is marked by more acuteness than breadtL 

The Book of Genesis, according to the yersion of the LXX. Translated 
into English, with notices of its omissions and insertions, etc. etc. By the 
Hon. Henry E. J. Howard, D. D. To beginners in the criticism of the 
Old Testament, this volume may be recommended as a useful help. To 
others, it would be of no benefit ; and there is sufficient evidence that the 
author has not gone &r or deep into the study of the old Greek version. 

Sinai and Palestine ; in connection with their history, with maps. By 
Bev. A. P. Stanley, M. A. This is an interesting, instructive, and well 
written book. 

The 12th volume of Grote's ]Xstory of Greece has appeared, completing 
the work. The volume contains a portnut of the writer, maps, and an in- 
dex. The learned author may be congratulated on the termination of a 
work of which Englishmen may well be proud. 

The last three volumes of Milman's History of Latin Christianity, have 
also appeared, with an index to the ax volumes. This is one of the few ecde- 
siastitol histories, written by En^hmen, which will live. The learned au- 
thor combines all the best qualifications essential to a first rate historian. 

Faith and Practice : an Exposition of the Principles and Duties of Natu- 
ral and Bevealed Religion. By Bev. John Penrose, M. A. A volume 
characterized by mediocrity. 

Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox ; 4th and con- 
cluding volume. By Lord John BusselL 

The Book of Solomon, called Ecclesiastes or the Preacher ; metrically 
paraphrased, and accompanied with an Analysis of the Argument ; being a 
Be-translation of the original Hebrew, according to the interpretation of the 
Babbinio Commentary of Mendelssohn and the criticisms of Preston and 
other Annotators. By Bev. A. A. Morgan, M. A. A very dear and 
worthless book. It is obvious that the author does not understand Eccle- 
siastes. 
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A Lady's Second Journey round the World, from London to the Cape 
of Grood Hope, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Celebes, etc. By Ida Pfeiffer ; 2 vols. 
Light, amusing, gossiping, and interesting. 

A new edition of Bingham's Antiquities has appeared in 10 yoliunes Syo, 
edited by his descendant, Bev. B. Bingham, M. A The Editor has not 
added much that is of value to the book ; nor does he seem to be well ac- 
quainted with the subjects treated of in it. 

Bacon's Novum Organum ; edited, with English Notes and Appendices, 
by Rev. G. W. Kitchin, M. A. A new translation of the same work, by 
the same. Both volumes may be safely commended to the philosophical 
student, as furnishing important aid to the understanding of Bacon's great 
work. 

A History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By H. G. Liddell, D. D., Dean of Christ Church ; 2 vols. 8vo. 
This is the best history of Rome, within the same compass. 

Five Years in Damascus ; with Travels to Palmyra, Lebanon, and other 
Scripture Sites. By the Rev. L L. Porter ; 2 vols. The readers of the 
Bibliotheca are already acquainted, to some extent, with the travels of this 
Syrian missionary. 

The Tragedies of -SJschylus re-edited, with an English Commentary by 
F. A. Paley, M. A. A most useful edition of the Greek tragedian. 

The Entomologist's Annual, for 1856. 

The Natural History of the Tineina, Vol. L By H. T. Stainton, assisted 
by Prof. Zeller and L W. Douglas. 

An Essay on Lituitive Morals ; being an Attempt to popularize Ethical 
Science. Part L : Theory of Morals. An excellent attempt to propoimd 
a system of morals which shall commend itself to the popular mind. 

An English Translation of King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
History of the World by Orosius, etc. By L Bosworth, D. D., F. R. S. ; 
King Alfred's Description of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; with the Voyages 
of Othere and Wulfstan, and the History of the World to 1413 B. C. 

The Rivulet : a Contribution to Sacred Song. By Thomas T. Lynch. 
A little voliune, containing beautiful pieces, breathing the true spirit of re- 
ligion. 

Agamemnon the King. Translated from iBschylus into English Verse. 
By W. Blew, M, A 

Congregationalism for Christ By Newman Hall. We dislike the title 
of this little tract ; and it is pervaded by a tone of self-complacency as well 
as assumption, which cannot be approved. 

Letters from the United States, Cuba, and Canada. By the Hon. Ame- 
lia M. Murray ; 2 vols. Superficial and useless vdumes these. 

Macaula/s History of England, Vols. HI. and IV. has had, in England, 
an unprecedented sale. It has been the book of the season. The gift- 
ed writer is too well known to be here described. Almost all who pre- 
tend to any literary taste have read the volumes. The prejudices of the 
autiior appear very strongly ; and we much doubt if posterity will ratify the 
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exceedingly favorable judgment pronounced hj Macatday's contempora- 
ries. 

Statistics and Treatment of Typhus and T3rplioid Fever. By Magnus 
Huss, M. D. Translated from l^e original Swedish, by Ernst Aberg, M. 

A Manual of the Domestic Practice of Medicine. By W. B. Eesteven. 

The Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton. With an Introduc- 
tion to Paradise Lost By Thomas Keightley. 

The New-Testament Quotations ; collated with the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament in the original Hebrew, and the Version of the LXX and with 
the other writings. Apocryphal, Taimudic, and ClassicaL By Henry 
Grough. This is a work of greater promise than performance. It adds no- 
thing to what has been done before ; and the author's knowledge of He- 
brew is such as to prevent him from making any good criticisms. 

Rhemes and Doway : an Attempt to show what has been done by Bo- 
man Catholics for the Diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in English. By 
Rev. Henry Cotton, D. C. L. Archdeacon of Cashel. An excellent and 
useful work, by a learned and able man. 

The Adventures of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid. Recounted by the 
author of Mary Powell. This work, like the rest of the same author, is 
marked by considerable ability of execution. The value of it, however, for 
aU practical purposes is very small. 

The first two divisions of the English Cyclopaedia, based on the Penny 
Encyclopaedia, are now completed, containing Geography and Natural ffis- 
tory, in four volumes each. The third division, containing a Cyclopaedia of 
Biography, has commenced. The general editor is Charles Knight ; and 
the execution is excellent 

Mr. Dickens has commenced a new Serial, entitled Littie Dorritt The 
Number issued on the 1st of February was the Third. We believe that 
the circulation is as large as that of its predecessors by the same popular 
writer. 

Poems of Ten Years. By Mrs. Ogilvy. 

Memoirs of the Eight Hon. R. L. SheiL By Torrens McCullagh, Esq. ; 
2 vols. 

Mr. Sheil's Legal and Political Sketches ; 2 vols^ 

The Wanderer in Arabia. By G. T. Lowth, Esq. ; 2 vols. 

A new edition of Addison's Works, with Notes by Bishop Hurd, has just 
been published, in 6 vols, by Bohn. 

The Principles of the Pastoral Functions in the Church. By Micaiah 
Hill. This volume is from the Methodist poaticm, and contains nothing 
worth reading. 

Scripture Studies ; or Expository Readings in the Old Testam^t By 
the Rev. G. S. Drew, M. A. 

Christ and other Masters : an Historical Inquiry into some of the cHef 
Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious Systems 
of the Ancient World ; with special reference to Prevailing Difficulties and 
Objections. By Charles Hardwicks, M. A. Part L This is the ccMnr 
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mencement of a most important work, on a part of theology which has 
scarcely been touched in this country. Mr. Hardwick is quite competent 
to the task of elucidating what he has undertaken. 

A new edition of Dr. Eichardson's large Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage has appeared, in two quarto volumes, like the first 

Selections firom the Writings of Archbishop Whately. With his lord- 
ship's permission. 

A new edition has appeared, of Bishop Middleton's book on the Greek 
Article, wiUi Kose's Notes and Observations^ This work should have been 
revised and re-edited, with additional notes, by some one acquainted with 
Winer's Grammar of the New Testament . r S. D. 

We have been happy to receive the second volume of " The Words of 
the Lord Jesus. By Dr. Budolf Stier, Doctor of Theology, chief pastor 
and superintendent of Scheuditz. Translated from the second revised 
and enlai^ed German edition, by the Eev. William B. Pope, London, and 
Rev. John Fulton Gurrald. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark." The same 
publishers have also given us an interesting volume, entitled : The Suffer- 
ing Saviour : or Meditations on the Last Days of Christ upon Earth. By 
the Rev. Fred. W. Erummacher, D. D., Chaplain to His Majesty the King 
of Prussia; Translated by Samuel Jackson." It is an admirable volume. 



The preceding reference to the Chevalier Btmsen, will interest the 
reader in a new work, soon to be published in this country, entitled Hip- 
polytus and his Times, or Church Order in the first two centuries. By 
Joseph P. Thompson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. This work will contain (1) l^ts on Church Order in the New 
Testament, being an analycas of all passages bearing upon the subject, and 
a classification of the same under generic principles. (2) The testimony 
of Church History to the popular element in Church government during 
the first two centuries. (3) A sketch of Hippolytus and his Times. (4) A 
translation of those parts of his lately discovered treatise which have a bear^ 
ing upon Church Order. (5) General observations and reflections. 

Our readers are doubtless acquunted with the volume entitled "Primi- 
tive Piety Revived ; or the Aggressive Power of the Christian Church : a 
Premium Essay. By Rev. Henry C. Fish, Pastor of a Baptist Church in 
Newark, N. J." This work was published under the auspices of the Congre- 
gational Board of Publication. The premium was awarded by Drs. Hum- 
phrey, Ide, and Hawes. It is a stirring, eloquent volume. It will prepare 
its numerous readers for the perusal of: two volumes which are soon to be 
published under the editorial care of the same author, entitled " History and 
Repoatory of Pulpit Eloquence." The first volume is devoted to the sei> 
mons of deceased divines, and contains " Discourses by Cyprian, Chrysostom, 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Augustine, etc., of the * Fathers ; ' Luther, Cal- 
vin, Melancthon, Latimer, Knox, etc;, of the * Refomers ; ' the Master- 
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pieces of Bossnet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Chillingworth, Barrow, Taybr, 
Hall, Watson, McLaurin, Chalmers, Edwards, Bedell, Maxcy, Mason, OKn, 
etc. : and the most Remarkable Sermons of Schleiennacher, Herder, Kir- 
wan, John Elias, Evans, Irving, Griffin, Livingston, Dehon, Staughton, 
Summerfield, and some sixty other eminent English, French, Grerman, 
Scottish, American, Welsh, and Irish preachers ; many of which have now, 
for the first time, been translated into the English language. The whole 
arranged chronologically in their respective Departments, and accompanied 
with Historical Notices of the different Folpits, and Biographical Sketches 
of the several Preachers represented." 

The second volmne wiU be devoted to the sermons of divines now living, 
and will contain " Discourses by A. and P. Monod, Grandpierre, Malan, Gaus- 
sen, D'Aubigne, Tholuck, the Krmnmachers, Harless, Melvill, Noel, Hamil- 
ton, Newton, Guthrie, McFarland, Duff, Arthur, and many other Foreign 
Preachers ; besides some thirty in t^e United States, representing the 
several Evangelical Denominations.** 

These volumes will fill a vacuimi which pastors have long felt, and will 
exert an elevating influence on the style of the Pulpit Among the ser- 
mons of Deceased American Divines, we notice the celebrated Discourse of 
Dr. Maxcy on the Being of God, and the truly elegant Sermon of Prof. B. 
B. Edwards on the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm. 

We have received, too late for insertion, in our present Number, a 
lengthened notice of a new work, which will attract much attention among 
the American and British clergy. It is a Memoir of the Eev. John M Ma- 
son, D. D., from the press of Bobert Carter, New York. The author of the 
memoir is Kev. Jacob Van Vechter, D. D., a son-in-law of Dr. Mason. In 
a future Nmnber of the Bib. Sac., we hope to present a ftdl analysis of this 
volume. The career of Dr. Mason was so conspicuous, his influence has 
been so extensive and so permanent, that a full biography of him will be 
instructive, as it cannot fail to be entertaining. 

Mr. W. F. Draper, of Andover, has recentiy stereotyped and published 
a volume entitied, " Lectures upon the Philosophy of History : by W. G. T. 
Shedd, Brown Professor in Andover Theological Seminary." It is a neatly 
printed duodecimo volume of 128 pages. The Introductory Note states : 
" The substance of this book was originally written, in the winter of 1853-4, 
as an introduction to courses of prelections in the department of Eccledas- 
tical History. This will account for its prevailing reference to this depart- 
ment, as well as for the tone of direct address which occasionally charac- 
terizes it At the same time, it is hoped that the woit will be fotmd to 
have a general reference to all species of historical inquiry, ^d may con- 
tribute to deepen and widen the growing interest in the most ccmiprehensive 
of the sciences." The volume consists of four lectures, of which the follow- 
ing are the tities : " The Abstract Idea of History. The Nature, and Defi- 
nition, of Secular History. The Nature, and Definition, of Church History. 
The Verifying Test in Church History." It is written in a lucid style, and 
* wiU interest the students of theology and of history. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

LETTER FROM PROFESSOR LEWIS. 

Union College^ Schenectady, February 25, 1856. 

Editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra: — In a late article in your 
columns, by Prof. Dana, of Yale College, I am charged with teaching, as a 
prominent pointy * "that man's physical nature (to use the Professor's own 
expression), was brought forth through the parturitive powers of the earth." 
I am charged with being " pretty weU agreed " with the Vestiges of Crea- 
tion; with teaching "naturalism," in a "huge self-existent nature," in the 
sense of a nature independent of Grod ; with ignorance of the Scriptures 
on some of the most obvious points ; with teaching, in general, an " infidel 
philosophy," (p. 91;) and this is accompanied by an expression of pain, on the 
part of the reviewer, that such infidel philosophy should have emanated from 
such a source. 

These charges are odious ones, and are of a nature to bring upon me the 
theological hatred. On general considerations of justice, I might claim the 
right of reply ; but my relation to the Bibliotheca Sacra, as an instructed 
reader and subscriber, as a friend who has done what he could to promote 
its interests, and as a repeated contributor to its pages, makes it, at least, 
proper that I should ask permission to deny those charges, and in the brief- 
est possible space, show their falsity. 

To the first charge I reply, that the book reviewed, teaches the direct 
contrary doctrine. A hypothetical argument is employed, the connection 
of which with the main discussion it would take too much space here to 
show. In that argument the position is taken that if the Scriptures had 
clearly taught it, there is nothing monstrous or incredible in the idea that 
the human body might have been a growth, through natural laws and pro- 
cesses originated by Grod and quickened by him to higher developments. 
The hypothetical view being carried on for a few pages, it is then distinctiy 
stated, page 251, as follows : 

" Such might be our reasoning if we had no more in the Scriptural ac- 
count of the human origin than is presented in the words and expressions 
on T^ich we have been commenting. The declarations, * He made,' * He 
created,' * He formed from the earth* might be interpreted in consistency 
with a long as well as a short, a mediate as well as an immediate process, an 
instantaneous production as well as a slow natural growth through the 
operation of natural law. The chart has no dates, the picture no shading, 
from which we can make the estimate of intervening distances. But there 
is another part of the account which it is not easy to reconcile with such an 
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idea. We refer again to the creation of woman. The whole language here 
seems to necessitate the idea not only of a supernatural spirituality, but of a 
sudden and preter natural formation of the natural organism. If we are 
shut up to this view, then was man widely distinguished from the brute cre- 
ations in the origin of his lower as well as of his higher being." See also 
p. 247, latter part, where there is a similar reference. 

The language is that of interpretation, not dogmatic, nor scientific, but just 
the kind ever held, and that ever ought to be held, by careful commentators. 
It is cautious, but not deceptive. It is cautious, and this is its chief merit It 
shows the author's opinion ; the best opinion he could form on a most difficult 
and mysterious passage of Scripture ; an opinion, clearly expressed, that tiie 
origin of the human physical organism was indeed peculiar and different 
from that of the lower animal races ; that the human body was, in some way, 
" a sudden and preternatural formation ; ** but that, along with this, there 
was something in the words from the dust of the earth," that had a 
deep significance." There was room to doubt whether this did not mean 
something more than the outward, mechanical, plastic fonning of the Pro- 
methean fable. But what it signified beyond this, the author did not ven- 
ture to affirm ; and therefore concluded with the impressive moral lesson to 
be derived from our connection with the earth. This brought in the sen- 
tences directly following the previous quotation : 

" Still, however formed, there is a deep significance in the phrase 'from 
the dust of the earth.' High as may be our celestial parentage, we have an 
earthly mother. The most touching appellations, in all languages, are ex- 
pressive of tiie idea. Man * is of the earth, earthy.* He is Adam, he is Ao- 
9710, humuSf humilis. If he has a spiritual life that connects him with the 
higher worlds, he has also an animal and even a vegetable life, that con- 
nects him with all below." 

The radical injustice of the criticism in the Bibliotheca is, that it so wholly 
discards the style of interpretation, and treats the author as simply expres- 
sing scientific or philosophical opinions. If my interpretations are incorrect, 
if my difficulties in respect to what appears to be very mysterious language 
are no difficulties, let it be shown from the record. I deny that I teach the 
doctrine, as imputed to me, at all, either scientifically or otherwise. But 
the real question is. Do I teach it as an interpretation from the Bible ? 
Now to settle this, I might refer to page 248, line 6 from the bottom, where, 
in reference to this very supposition, it is said as follows : " We do not say 
the Bible teaches this ; we do not think that any one would he warranted in 
putting any such interpretation upon it,** Could I use language more explicit, 
to show that I regard interpretation as against this mere hypothetical view 
of an ^ priori credibility or incredibility ? . 

There can be no cavil about the language of our first quotation, as this 
exegetical conclusion is made the final one, to be no farther called in ques- 
tion ; and then the argument proceeds to another and still higher distinc- 
tion, arising from special covenant The design of the hypoUietical argu- 
ment thus stated was, to meet an objection that might arise from what was 
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said about the growth of the plants, etc. ; and also, as every careftil, candid 
reader must see, to get a surer foundation for the special individual forma- 
tion of man than could be obtained in the general expressions : he formed 
from the earth," etc., or the word Adam merely ; " from which alone," it is 
said in the book (p. 248), we could not have determined with certainty that 
the account was not generic. The generic growth was at war with the idea 
of one single pair, the female miraculously brought out of the male ; and 
hence, in both places (p. 248 and p. 251) the stress is placed on this view. 
The general expressions of formation, as also the word Adanij it is well 
known, have been interpreted (and by authority which Prof. Dana eulo- 
gizes) of the creation of man generally, or of races, or of many individuals 
under one general classification, instead of one single pair made to be one 
centre of life for all humanity. It is certainly strange, that the very effort 
to avoid the view of Agassiz, and to make out a single primus homo, should 
be the subject of such a charge. Whatever be the mode or time of the hu- 
man formatbn, there is no truth in the Christian theology which the author 
regards as more vital than that there was one historical Adam, even as there 
is but one historical Christ I cannot help feeling that Prof Dana*s statement 
is very unjust both to the hook and its author. His lamentation over the " infidel 
philosophy not to he expected from such a source" I shall not attempt to charac- 
terize. 

The answer to charge second is of a similar kind. In the book. Gen. 1: 
11, 12, is interpreted as being capable of no other meaning than that of a 
natural process or growth from the earth of the first plants, then being 
maintained in this, as in all the other great periods, the going forth both of 
the supernatural word and quickening spirit to commence such process. 
The language seemed to compel the same, or a similar view in respect to 
the lower animals. Great difiiculty is admitted as attending such a view, 
especially in the latter aspect ; much diffidence is expressed ; yet still the 
author had taken upon himself the office of interpreter, and he had noth- 
ing to do but to follow the record. If any BibKcal scholar will make out 
any other fair interpretation of this deeply mysterious language, I shall be 
greatly interested in his argument. Then comes the question, was this 
first growth in either case, a growth of individuals and afterwards of indi- 
viduals from individuals, or was it one of species from species growing from 
the lower up to the higher forms of vegetable and animal life ? This ques- 
tion is answered by saying, that as far as interpretation is concerned, it 
made no difference. This was satisfied by the most general view of growth 
through a divinely commenced natural process, whatever, or however long 
or short, the intervening steps might be. The only thing for which the 
author was concerned was its bearing on that question of times or durations 
which is never lost sight of in the book. Either view satisfied the argu- 
ment; because either took it out of the * twenty-four hour' hypothesis, the 
one requiring seasons and years at least, if the first growths were in any 
way models of growths now, the other demanding the great ceons of the 
Bible, or the epochs of the geologist It is simply treated as a question of 
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rational, a priori credibility, which is a very different thing from a question 
of science. What might we rationally believe if Scripture clearly taught 
it ? In answer to this, generation of species from species is treated as in- 
volving, in itself, no more a priori mystery than the well known, though 
utterly inexpKcable feet of the generation of individual fi^m individuaL 
A strong desire to economize space may make me do myself injustice here ; 
but I would ask of you, and the reader, to read carefully page 214. The 
substance of it fairly stated is, that if God had clearly taught us the proces- 
sion of species from species, as of individuals from individuals, we might 
believe it; and then it proceeds to say, p. 215 : — 

" But there is no place here for any such speculations; since, as far as our 
philological argument is concerned, either view satisfies it. It is enough 
for us to learn, without doing any violence to the language of the account, 
that the production of the vegetable and animal races are set forth as having 
been originally a ^vffff or growth^ a growth out of the earth, and by and 
through the earth, in other words a nature^ with its laws, successions," etc. 

Growth from the earth is taken in the most general way for a nature, a 
natural process, divinely and supematurally commenced. The view of the 
book leans wholly on Scripture. It it brought in not for its own sake, as a 
question of philosophy, much less of science, but on account of its bearing 
upon the one ruling question, the length of the day. We might also say 
that in the part the reviewer has perverted, it is wholly hypotheticaL But 
the great difference between it, in any sense, and the doctrine of the vesti- 
ges is that it acknowledges divine interpositions, necessary and oft repeated, 
even to the quickening in every individual human generation, — a step to 
which perhaps our man of science would not go with me. 

On page 104 of his review. Prof. D. has the following contemptuous 
language : " It is remarkable that in a work on the Six Days of Creation, 
the author's system should have led him so far from the record, as to place 
under the fifth day, both his remarks on the creation of vegetation (the 
work of the third day), and all lie has to say on the quadrupeds or Tnamnif\]ia 
(the work of the sixth)." And then he confesses his wonder at this in a 
work entitled : " The Six Days of Creation, by an author who expresses 
great devotion to the Scriptures ? A work exegetical, profound, claiming 
to sift the Hebrew, and offered as a contribution to our Biblical literature." 

We make no exclamations here, not even at the exclamations of the 
critic, or his attempt to represent the author as ignorant of things which 
must be familiar to every Sabbath school teacher. But it shows how utter- 
ly he has overlooked, or blindly discarded, the whole design of the book. 
This was not to talk about Mammalia or to exhibit the author's own wisdom 
in teUing why the divine wisdom did so and so. There has been enough of 
that rash work in some scientific books and treatises on natural theology. It 
was not to talk about mammalia, but to ascertain if possible, whether there 
were good grounds for maintaining that the word day^ mentioned in a cer- 
tain very strange and mysterious manner in an ancient record, was intend- 
ed for a period longer than twenty-four hours. This was ever in the au- 
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thor's thoughts. Whatever had no bearing upon that was unheeded ; what- 
ever had a bearing upon it was put in the strongest light, in whatever order 
it might be most conveniently brought in. The question of growth was 
naturally connected with the duration of the days. If there was a real 
growth or natural process, it was quite a fair argument, to say the least* 
that the period of growth could not have been one of our present short 
solar days. This language of Scripture which looks so much like represent- 
ing a growth, or natural production, is employed in the accounts of both 
days, the third and the fifth, but is more strong, and presents more strongly 
the leading view, in that of the fifth. To that period therefore, is the main 
argument deferred. Economy of reasoning is preferred to any useless af- 
fectation of chronological order. This whole matter about which Prof. D. 
expresses so much wonder in the author's ignorance of science, is clearly 
explained in two places, at the close of the chapter entitled the third day, 
and the beginning of the one on the fifth. The author had another object 
than to expatiate on the wisdom of God in making mammalia when he did, 
and besides, had he thought much of it as coming within the plan of his 
works, he had no means of knowing whether or no, this piece of geological 
wisdom would last for the next five years. 

The general charge of naturalism is too important to be discussed in the 
brief space that must here be occupied. We hope to meet him on it else- 
where. Only one general remark is necessary : the terms " forces in na- 
ture," " powers in nature," etc., whenever he cites them from the book, he 
generally presents in such a way as to leave the impression that necessary 
powers^ etc., are meant, or powers belonging to nature absolutely. On the 
other hand, the language of the book, taken entire, is ever clear that such 
powers of nature are ever given to it hy God when he makes a nature, or 
when he renews one, and that they are always so made as to do just what 
he meant they should do. The critic also confounds what is said about 
particular natures with what belongs to the universal. 

There are other charges, but of less importance, and they are therefore 
passed by. These may serve as specimens. There is, however, one ques- 
tion which Prof. D. directly puts to the author, and which he therefore claims 
the right of answering. " We would ask Prof. Lewis what Hebrew word he 
would substitute for the one used, that would convey the precise idea of cre- 
ation out of nothing ? " We answer, very briefly. There is no such He- 
brew word or root ; there is none such in the old Shemitic languages ; and the 
reason is, there is no such idea (working, at least) in the old Shemitic mind. 
The root hara is sometimes taken to denote the making of a " new thing in 
the earth," but it is ever as a new thing, not new matter. And yet it does 
not foUow but that, if the question had been distinctly put to an ancient 
Hebrew or Arab, Do you believe the world, or even matter (making him 
understand the distinction) to be as old as Grod ? he would not have said No, 
as distinctly as Prof. D. himself. But it was not a speculation of that He- 
brew mind, nor a form of that Hebrew mode of conceiving, nor, conse- 
quently, a phrase of that Hebrew mode of language which God took as the 
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medimn of his oldest revelation. Creation out of nothing is neither affirmed 
nor denied in the Old Testament, although the Diyine building of this 
present world of ours, and of the heavens immediately round it, and the 
manifestation of the heavenly bodies as they appear in such heavens, are 
most sublimely set forth. Such speculations about the eternity of matter, 
for and against, were on each side of them, beyond tiie Indus and beyond 
the Halys. They entered into the early Greek and EQndoo philosophy ; but 
the Shemitic mind, that lay between, was too simply practical in its wor- 
ship to think much about them, and too pure in its theism to feel any alarm 
about them. The same mode of thinking comes down to the writers of the 
New Testament The Greek furnished philosophical and metaphysical lan- 
guage in great plenty ; but the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1 1: 3) 
sets forth the creation of the worlds by the Eternal Word ; and yet, in giv- 
ing us this ineffable process, employs one of the most purely artistic, con- 
structive, architectural verbs in the Greek language, KarapTiCo), to put to- 
gether^ to arrange in order, to refit, to repair, to restore, etc., all of which im- 
ply supposed existing entities. This is the method of the divine writers. 
When we have more of the same spirit, we shall be better prepared to inter- 
pret the language in which they convey truths transcending all human phi- 
losophy, and leavmg infinitely below them all human science. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Taylbb Lewis. 
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